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REMARKS. 


Tue tragedy of Othello has been pronounced the chef-d'ewvre of 
Shakspeare ; and, if the display of one master passion, worked up to 
a high degree of intensity, be evidence of transcendant genius, it is 
fully entitied to the noble distinction. Antiquity can produce no 
parallel to this wonderful drama ;—amidst the accumulated treasures 
of ages, it stands forth in lonely grandeur, unapproachable ; and, if 
we admit that in this instance Shakspeare has surpassed even his 
own powers, we must look to posterity alone to produce its equal. 
Nature is ever progressive,—to confine her powers within the boun- 
daries of human probability, would be to chain the winds, and to 
divert the tide; judging, however, from past experience, we may 
fairly infer, that her operations, though sure, are nevertheless tardy. 
The intervening space of three thousand years has produced but one 
bard worthy of ranking co-equal with Homer; and, though in the lu 
terary horizon stars have appeared— 


“ That ran 
Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s golden sun,” 


their light serves but to contrast his brightness. In our own time, 
dramatic genius has only made a retrograde movement. Philoso- 
phers may argue the cause ; we, who are no philosophers, atten 
only to the effect. 


“ Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove f” 


The groundwork of this tragedy is jealousy ; a passion which Dr. 
Younz has well described in “The Revenge,” a work evidently ang- 
gested by that of Shakspeare ; — 


“ T have turn’d o’er the catalogue of woes 
Which sting the heart of man, and find none equal: 
It is the hydra of calamities— 
The seven-fold death. The jeadues are the damn’d,” 


The plot is borrowed from an Italian author, Gian Battista Giraldi 
Cintio, who wrote one hundred novels, entitled “ Ekatommithé,” 
which are divided into decades. The Moor of Venice is the seventh 
of the third decade; but the character of Othello has been almost 
entirely created by the imagination of Shakspeare. The unity of 
action, a poiut so much insisted op by severer critics, is complete in 
this tragedy: there are no redundances; every character, however 
subordinate, is essential to the action; and the action never pauses, 
the interest never relaxes, till they receive their final consummation 
in the death of Othello. 

The character of the Moor is that of the plain blant soldier; 
hasty and impetuous in his disposition, but open and generous. 
Desdemona is of a nature so pure and perfect, so formed of gentle 
acess and compassion, that her very virtues become the instruments 
of her ruin. The character of Iago is highly wronght; he is of all 
men the person who, from his plausibiliy and apparent frankness 
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ry be supposed to practise successfully on the credulity of his 
im t— 
“ This feliow’s of exceeding honesty, 
And knows ali qualities, with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings.” 


Yet so great a masier is Shakspeare of human natare,—so deeply 
has he studied the remotest springs of action, that in his two most 
odious displays of mental deformity, Shylock and Iago, he has not 
exhibited a picture of gratuitous villainy alone; but has given them 
ome redeeming quality, in the provocations their savage natures had 
eta the many indignities wantonly heaped upon the 
en i— 
“ Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
On the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances— P 
* * * 


You call me misbeliever, cut throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine”— 


and Iago harboured a suspicion against Othello, which, if warranted 
or not, was t least sufficient to kindle resentment :— 


**] hate the Moor, 
And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office. I know not if ’t be true, 
But, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do as if for surety.” 


How beautifully has Shakepeare traced the origin of Desdemona’s 
affection for Othello! If it be trae mat “ pity melts the soul to 
love,” we shall at once cease to wonder that so fair a being shonid 
conceive a passion for a lover of so different a complexion to her 
own, after bis pathetic detail of the hardships he had endured, and 
the dangers he had passed. Still less will it be a matter of surprise, 
that the:r affection should become mutual,— 


“ She lov’d him for the dangers he had pass’d; 
And he iov’d her, that she did pity them.” 


But, as Othello’s passion is ardent from temperament, 8o are his 
suspicions easily awakened, and his revenge most terrible, when 
those suspicions are confirmed. And here the profound skill of 
Shakspeare again presents itself: Tayo, in the firat instance, ventures 
upon no direct assertions, which, from their very abruptness, might 
at once shock the credulity of Othello: his insinuations are uttered 
in disjointed and broken sentences, in daik innuaendoes hearing no 
ositive meaning, yet from their mystery conveying infinitely more ; 
e hints, disbelieves, and rcturns to the charge, torturing his victim 
with alternate doubt and despair, till he stings him into madness, 
and securea him in his toils. Unwilling to give ear to the infidelity 
of Desdemona, Othello recurs to her exquisite beanty and innocent 
mind ; but that reflection, though it for a moment shakes his suspi- 
ciona, serves only to heighten his anguish, by bringing to his remem- 
brance the treasure he had lost: he then reverts to himself, and 
suggests the most probable reasons for her change in alicction to- 
wrrds him :— 
“* Haply, for I am black, 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 

That chamberers have; or for Lam declin’d 

Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much.”— 
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Till, at length, his suspicions having received theix last fatal confir 
mation, he adds, ith a tone of despair, mingted with revenge,— 


“ She’s gone! I am abus’d; and my rellef 
Must be—to loathe her!’ - 


He then takes a mournful retrospect and farewell of hie former hap- 
piness and martial exploits :— 


* O, now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind !—Farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop and big wars, 
That make ambition virtue,—O, farewell! 
Farewell |—Othello’s occupation’s gone !" 


The last scene is inconceavably grand; the whole world of poetry 
cannot produce diviner inspiration than the opening soliloquy. The 
whirlwind of passion is now past—the storm that agitated his bosom 
has subsided, but the calm is still more awfal, foreboding some dire 
catastrophe, as yet imperfectly revealed. If the thunder rolls afar off, 
and the hghtning but faintly gleams, the mountains tremble, and the 
earth yawns for her prey. It’is the true poet who holds the mind 
captive through every scane—who heightens the interest as the action 
proceeds, and, by an effort of consummate art, leaves such an impres- 
sion at the close as shall wot be effaced :— 


“Tis he who gives my breast a thonsand pains, 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magit art,— 
With pity and with terror tear my heart, 

And snatch me o’er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where.” 


And it is a proud reflection that this island—“ this precious gem 
set in the silver sea,” after its long night of ignorance and barbarism, 
should have at once emerged into perfect day, in the meridian of 
Shakepeare !|—-Shakspeare, who takes his foremost stand amidst th 
brightest constellations of Greece and Rome, whose works are for al 
lume, and to whose genius succeeding ayes shall bow with awe and 
veueration! The period of declension in other minds, was his matu- 
rity; and, as if sume noblest effurct were wanting to affix upon his 
name the seal of immortality, Othello was the latest tragedy from his 
master-hand. 

The Moor of Venice has always been a favourite character with 
the actors; how admirably Betterton played it, Cibber, the thea- 
trical historian of his own time, has sufficiently shown :—“ For, 
though in Castalio (says he) he only excelled others, in Othello he 
excelled himself.” Booth followed successfully his great master ; 
as did Quin, the pupil of Booth, and the last of that school. Gar- 
rick tried the part, but an unlucky simile* drove Roscius trom the 
fieid. Foote performed Othello (Liston has played Qetavian) to 
Macklin’s Jago; and Barry, having received the instructions of 
Macklin¢ himself, fiually triumphed over every competitor. Its 


ret ertertinie teruemet «sneer Tha rah ERE IAT AOpen TT EORTC TA EPO TR PHOT CATON NH 


* Quin’s simile of the black boy and tea-kettle is too generally 
known for repetition. 

+ Foote, in one of his morning entertainments, thus ridicules 
Macklin’s teaching Barry Othello :—“ Know, sir, that when a man’s 
soul 18 lost, soup: and crossed, and his entrails broiling on a grid- 
won, biing up the dog with 4 tremendous grind, as Do o a-g, lagol* 
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atest representative in owr time was Kemble; an actor born ty 
illustrate what Shdkepghre wrote. Higisoblé’ presence, exquisite 
judgment, and intense feeling, were never more advantageously dis 
played than in this character. The speaking terrors of his counte 
hance were, indeed, partially obscured in the darkened complexion 
of the Moor; but all the life, the soul, were in his performance. 
He invested it with a grandeur that other actors have not even caught 
a glimpse of. His address to the Senate was a masterpiece of clo- 
cution ; his plea was urged with such modest dignity, and Othello, 
in his impersonation, looked altogether so superior a being, that the 
made exterior of the soldier waa charmed away, and the andlence be- 
came reconciled to the passion of Desdemona. That trying scene in 
the third act, when Cooke was the Iago, was wonderfully ettective : 
jt was a glorious contest for excellence between two of the greatest 
actors that ever trod the stage; the insinuating art and cool hypo- 
¢risy of Cooke finely contrasted with the fire, the impetuosity, and 
terrible energy, of Kemble. Nor was Mr. Kemble in the last scene 
less impressive: the glare that he threw round the chamber, till it 
fixed upon the couch of Desdemona, his hurried step, his hollow 
broken murmurs, his convolsed and shivering frame, gave earnest of 
adeed of dreadful note. When he drew back the curtain, and wildly 
paved apon bis sleeping victim, compassion seemed for a moment to 
shake his parpose ; but these compunctious visitings of nature were 
justautly lost in the recollection of his dishonoar, and the desire of 
sevenge. Every particular of this powerful display ts distinctly be- 
fore us; it is one of the many triumphe of genius, we thrill at the 
remembrance of. To the al hag of Kemble the British nation 
ewes a debt of lasting gratitude; his ashes, worthy of the noblest 
mausoleam, lie buried in a distant Jand: let the sacred revository of 
herillustrious dead no longer want a memorial to his fame. Where 
should the statue of Kemble find appropriate place but near the shrine 
of Shakspeare 2 

The character has been snecesaively played by Mr. Young, who is 
a fine transcript of Mr. Kembie; by Mr. Kean, whose conception 
and execution, independent of their merit of originality, are entitled 
tu very high praise; by Mr. Pope, whose performance was distin- 
guished by great feeling and power; by Mr. Macready, whom we 
pronounced an actor of consummate ability, on the first night of his 
representation of it in London; and, lastly, by Mr. Charles Kembjc, 
who, in bending this bow of Ulysses, has added another laurel tu his 
brow. 

We remember some years since to have seen Mr. Elliston play 
Othello. His natural talent, correct judgment, and professional 
skill, will carry him through almost every character with applause. 
Bat that is not sufficient: Mr. Efiiston can win from the severest 
critic unqualified approbation. His Ranger, Rover, Mercatio, and 
Mirabel, are all that the heart can desue,, How gratitying to the 
levers of irue comedy 16 see him restoréd to the stage, as meh 
aud as vivacious as ever! We hear #adstaf whispered as one of 
his forthcoming performances, Let him make hagte to realize our 
joys anticipations: we augur abotdant mirth from this mountain 
of mersimeat in the hands of such an actor : 


ced —G. 


MEMOIR OF MR. YOUNG. 


Mr. Caartes Mayne Youne is the son of Mr. 
Thomas Young, an eminent surgeon, and was born in 
Fenchurch Street, on the 10th of January, 1777, He 
received, under a private tutor, the first rudiments of 
his education, and at the age of nine years, with a view 
to his professional improvement, he accompanied @ 
Danish physician, who had resided some time in this 
country, to Copenhagen. He returned to England after 
@ year’s absence, and was then sent to Eton for three 
years; at the expiration of which he completed his 
education at Merchant Tailors’ School. 

At the age of eighteen he was placed in a respectable 
counting-house ; but the allurements of the stage over- 
came his resolution for business, and he shortly after- 
wards quitted his situation. 

Anxious to try his talents in public, he performed a 
few times at the little theatre in Tottenham Court Road, 
with decided approbation ; and in (798 he was engaged 
by Mr. Aikin, the proprietor of the Liverpool Theatre, 
where he made his first appearance in the character of 
Douglas, under the assumed name of Green, which his 
success soon made him relinquish for his own. In the 
following year he acted all the principal characters at 
the Manchester Theatre ; and in 1800, 1801, 1802, he 
displayed his talents at Glasgow, with increasing 
approbation. 

On the 22nd of June, 1807, Mr. Young made his 
first uppearance in London, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in Hamlet. His performance stamped him as an actor 
of the first class; and every succeeding effort has raised 
him still higher in the estimation of the public. 


Costume. 


OTHELLO.—Scarlet urtipn, ‘scarlet idubtle, white sarsnet robe, 
aud cops richly ornam » copper Coloured pantajoons and red 
sandals. 

1AGO.—Light drab coloured jacket with hanging sleeves, richly 
embroidered pantaloons of the saisé, blue silk sash, russet boots, 
buff coloured nat and black plumes, 

CASSIO —Black velvet hat and white plumes, fawn coloured 
jacket, scarlet under jacket embroidered, blue silk sash, buff pan- 
taloons, and russet boots. : A 

DUKE.--Coronet, crimson velvet robe trimmed with ermine, 
crimson jacket, embroidered—trunks puffed with scarlet satin, 
white silk pantaloons; and white shoes.- ' 

BRABANTIO,—Brown velvet cloak, trunks puffed with white 
satin richly embroidered, white silk pantaloons and white shoes. 

GRATIANO.—Farple jacket and cloak, trunks puffed with scar- 
let satin, white a pantaloons, and white shoes. ' 

MONTANO.—Black velvet hat and white plumes, light green- 
cloth jacket and cloak, trunks puffed with yellow satin triinmed. 
with silver, white pantaloona and white shoes, 

RODERIGO.—Black velvet hat and white plumes, bréwn cloak 
iacket and pantaloons trimmed with searlet, and russet boats, 

AN'TONIO,.—Black hat and plumes, blue jacket, white waistcos, 
and pantaloons trimmed with silver, russet boots. 

DESDEMONA.—White satin trimmed with silver, rich white 
and silver drapery. Second dress.—Maslin bed gown. 

MILIA.—Black dress trimmed with white lace. 
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Persons represented ta the Tragedy of OTHELLO, 
at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane. 


Duke of Venice. . . « «+ Mr. King. 


Brabantio. . 


We a ee a age a ee @ te Powell, 
Gratiano . 1 » + + 6 « . « . » Mv. Meredith. 
Lodovivo . 6 6 6 se a . - » Mr. Thompson, 
Montano « . «» « « » 2 + + + « Mr Mercer. 
Othello . ee ee eee ice we ew TS Bean, 
Cussio 2 6 6 ee ee ee ow ee » Mr. Cooper. 
Rodertgo. . . 2. - . « » » Mr. Penley. 
dago . a Ae oe alg - « « « « Mi. Young. 
Leonardo. . . oo. oe. 2 e + a Mr. Yardley. 
Julio . 2. + . . - « « -. Mr. E. Crooke 
Marco. . 6 6 6 ee ew ew ee ) Me, Douglas, 
Paulo... eis 2 ~ » . « «Mr Read. 
Luca : woe we we oe ee eh Me, Turnour, 
Antonio . . SG ae ae . . . Mr, Coveney. 
Giovanni. . 2. 6 ¢ 6 «© © «© «© « « Mr. Honner, 
Messenger. 6 5 6 6 a + oe + Mr. Willmott. 


Desdemona Pe ae ae . Mrs: W. West, 
Enmlia . ‘<. eo » « + . Mrs: Glover? 


OTHELLO. 


ACT | 


SCENE 1.-- Venice.—A Street. 


Enter laco and RoveRiao, Rk. 


Rtod, Tush, ne'er tell me, I take it mach unkindly, 

That thou, Iago,—who hast had my purse, 

As if the strings were thine,—should’st know of this. 
Jago. You will not hear me :— 

If ever I did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me, 
Rod. Thou told’st me, thou didst hold him in thy hate. 
Iago, Despise me, if 1 do not. Three great ones of 

the city, 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 

Off-capped to him ;—end, by the faith of man, 

I know my price, Iam worth no worse a place :— 

Bul he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 

Evades them, with a bombast circumstance, 

Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war; 

And, in conclusion, nonsuits 

My mediators: For, certes, says he, 

I have already chosen my officer. 

And what was he? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine 

A fellow 

That never set squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster :— 

He. in good time, must his lieutenant be, 

And I, (heaven bless the mark !) his Moorship's ancient. 
Rod. By heaven, [rather would have been his hang- 

mai. 
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Iago. Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether [in any just term am affin’d 
To love the Moor. 
Rod. 1 would not follow him then. 
fago. QO, sir, content you; 
I follow him, to serve my turn upon him: 
Heaven is my judge, not J, for love and duty, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end: 
For whea my outward action does demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But J will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at: 1 am not what I seem. 
Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
if he can carry ii thus. 
Iago. Call up her father. 
Rouse him: make after him, poison his delight ; 
Though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on’t, 
As it may lose some colour. 
Rod. Here is her father’s house; I'll call aloud. 
Iago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities. 
Rod. What ho! Brabantio! signior Brabantio, ho! 
Iago. Awake! whatho! Brabantio ! thieves ! thieves ! 
thieves ! 
Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags ! 
Thieves! thieves! 


BRABANTIO, above, at a windon, L. 


Bra. What is the reason of this terrible summons ? 
What is the matter there? 
Rod. Signior, is all your family within 2? 
Tago. Are your doors lock’d? 
Bra. Why? wherefore ask you this? 
Iago, Sir, you are robb’d:—for shame, arise, arise 
Awake the snoring citizens with the bell, 
Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you: 
Arise, I say !— 
Bra, What, have you lost your wits? 
Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know my voice ? 
Bra. Not I. What are you? 
Rod. My name is—Roderigo. 
Bra. The worse welcome: 
{ have charg’d thee not to haunt about my doors: 


SCBNE I.] OTHELLO. 1 


In honest plainness thou hast heard me say, 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madness, 
Being full of supper, and distempering draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To start my quiet :— 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir,— 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure, 
My spirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of robbing? tmis is Ve- 

nice ; 

My house is not a grange. 

Rod, Most grave Brabantio, 
In simple and pure soul I come to you. 

ago. Sir, you are one of those, that will not serve 

Heaven, if the devil bid you. 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou ? 

Iago. Y am one, sii, that come to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beast with 
two backs. 

Bra. Thou art a villain. 

Tago. You are—a senator. 

Bra, This thou shalt answer ; I know thee, 

Roderigo. 
Rod, Sir, | will answer any thing. But I beseech 
you, 
Straight satisfy yourself ; 
If she be in her chamber, or your house, 
het loose on ine the justice of the state 
For thus deluding you. 
Bra. Give me a taper ;—call up my people ;— 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppresses me already :— 
Light! I say, light! [BRABANTIO refzres. 

Iago. Farewell; for I must leave you: 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 

Fo be produced (as, if I stay, I shall) 

Against the Moor: for I do know, the state, 
However this may gall him with some check,— 
Cannot with safety cast him; for he’s embark’d 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus’ wars, 

(Which even now stand in act) that, for their souls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 

To lead their business: in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell’s pains, 
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Yet, for necessity of present life, 

I must show out a flag and sign ef Jove 

Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely find 
him 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search ; , 

And there will I be with him. , So farewell. (Ezit, rn. 


Enter Brapanrio and Servants, with torches, from 
the house, 1. 


Bra. It is too true an evil; gone she is: 
And what’s to come of my despised time, 
Is nought but bitterness.—Now, Roderigo, 
Where didst thou see her ?—O unhappy girl !— 
With the Moor, say’st thon?—Who would be a 
father ?— 
How didst thou know "twas she 7?—0O, thou deceivest me 
Past thought!—What said she to you?——Get more 
tapers: 
Raise all my kindred.—Are they married, think you ? 
Rod. Truly, I think they are. 
Bra, O heaven !—How got she out?—O treason of 
my blood !— 
Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ minds 
By what you see them act.——Are there not charms 
By which the property of youth and maidhead 
May be abused ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of some such thing ? 
Rod. Yes, sir, I have indeed. 
Bra. Call up my brother .— [ Rzit a SERVANT 
O, that you bad had her | % 
Some one way, some another.— ([Eyit a Servant, 
Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 
Rod. I think I can discover him; if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 
Bra, Pray you lead on. At every house I'll call : 
I may command at most :—get weapons, he! 
And raise some special officers of night.— 
On, good Roderigo : — 111 deserve your pains. 
[Exeunt with Ronenreo and SERVANTS, R, 


SCENE I1.j OTHELLO. 1g 


SCENE II.—Venice.—Another street. 


Enter OTHELLO and Iaco, rn. 


lago. Though in the trade of war T have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o’the conscience, 
Todo a contriv’d murder: { lack iniquity 
Sometiines, to do me service: Nine or ten times 
Lhad thought to have yerk’d him here under the ribs. 
Oth. "Tis better as it is. [ Crosses to wu. 
Jago. Nay, but he prated, 
And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour, 
That, with the little godliness I have, 
I did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, sir, 
Are you fast married? for, be sure of this— 
That the magnifico is much belov’d ; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the Duke’s: he will divorce you ; 
Or put upon you what restraint and grievance 
The law (with all its might to enforce it on) 
Will give him cable. 
Oth. Let him do his spite: 
My services which I have done the signiory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. "Tis yet to know, 
Which, when I know that boas‘ing is an honour, 
I shall promulgate) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege ; and my demerits 
May speak, unbonneted, to a3 proud a fortune 
As this that | have reach’d. For know, Iago 
But that Ft love the gentle Desdemona, 
{ would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
lor the sea’s worth. But look! what lights come 
yonder ? 
Tago. These are the raised father, and his friends :-— 
You were best go in. 
Oth. Not tl: | must be found; 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, 
Shall manifest me rightly.—Is it they ? 
Iago. By Janus—I think, no. 


Enter Servants, with torches, Cassio, GIovannr, and 
LUCA, L. 


Oth. {Centre | The servants of the Duke, and my 
heutenant.— B 
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The goodness of the night upon you, friends ! 
What is the news? 

Cas. (u.) The Duke does greet you, general ; 
And he requires your haste-post-haste appearance, 
Even on the instant. 

Oth. What is the matter, think you? : 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine: 
You have been hotly call’d for ; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The senate sent about three several quests, 
To search you out. 
Oth. ’Tis well {am found by you. 
I will but spend a word here in the house, 
And go with you. [Eait, a 
Cas. Ancient, what makes he here ? 
Tago. (R.) ’Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land 
carrack : 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for over. 

Cas. Ido not understand. 

fago, He's married. 

Cas. ‘To whom ? 


Re-enter OTHELLO, R. 


Jago. Marry, to—come, captain, will you go? 

Oth. Have with you. 

Cas. Here comes another troop to seek for you. 

Jayo. It is Brabantio: general, be advis’d ; 
He comes to bad intent. 

Oth. Wolla! stand there! 


Enter two Servants, i. wilh torches, preceding Rov 
R1G0, BRABANTIO, and officers. 


Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 
Bra. Down with him, thief! [ They dram. 
Tago. You, Roderigo! come, sir, I am for you. 
Oth. [Crosses to c.) Keep up your bright swords, 
for the dew will rust them.— 
Good signior, you shell more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. 
Bra. O, thou foul thief, where hast chou stow’d iny 
daughter ? 
Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her: 
For, Pll refer me to all things of sense, 
If she in chains of magic were not bound, 
Whether a maid—so tender, fair, and happy 
So opposite to marriage, that she shunn’d 
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The wealthy curled darlings of our nation,— 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Ran from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Ofsuch athing as thou: to fear, not to delight 
I therefore apprehend, and do attach thee, 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warraut:— 
Lay hold upon him ; if he do resist, 
Subdue him at his peril. [They advance on both sides. 
Oth. Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the rest. 
Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter.—Where will vou that I go 
And answer this your charge? 
Bra. To prison: till fit time 
Of law, aud course of direct session, 
Cali thee to answer. 
Oth. What, if I do obey? 
How may the Duke be therewith satisfied ; 
Whose messengers are here about my side, 
Upon some present business of the state, 
To bring me to him? 
Cas. ’Tis true, most worthy signior, 
The Duke's in council; and your noble self, 
Lam sure, is sent for. 
Bra. How ! the Duke in council ! 
In this time of the nigh. !—Bring him away: 
Mine’s not an idle cause: the Duke himself, 
Or any of my brothers of the state, 
Sannot but feel this wrong, as ’twere their own ; 
For if such actions may have passage free. 
Bond slaves and pageants shall our statesmen be. 
[ Hvreunt, u. 


SCENE Ifl.—Venice.—A Council Chamber. 


The Duke, GraTrano, Lopovico, and other Senators 
seated, and Marco, in waiting, discovered. 
Duke. There is no composition in these news, 
That gives them credit. 
Gra. (u.) Indeed, they are disproportion’d ; 
My letters say, a hundred and seven gallies 
Duke, And mine a hundred and forty. 
Lod. (r.) And mine, two hundred: 
But though they jump not on a just account, 
Yet do they all confirm 
A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus 
R 2 
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Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgment. 


Enter Pavuo, L. 


Paul, A messenger from the gallies. 
Duke. Now, the business ? 


Enter a MESSENGER, L. 


Mess, The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due course towards the isle of Rhodes, 
Have there enjoined them with an after-fleet. 

[Gites letters to Marco, who delivers them to the 

Duke. 

Lod. How many, as you guess? 

Mess. Of thirty sail: and now do they re-stem 
Their backward course bearing with frank appearance 
Their purposes towards Cyprus.—Signior Montano, 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 

With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him, 
Duke. 'Tis certain, then, for Cyprus. 
Lod. Here comes Brabantio,—and the valiant Moor. 
[Exit Messeneen, t. 


Enter Brananrio, OTHELLO, Cassio, Taco, Ropent- 
GO, Giovanni, and Luca, u.—[LOTHELLO and Cas- 
810 cross to R.} 


Duke. Valiant Othello, we muststraight employ you 
Against the general enemy, Ottoman, 

I did nat see you 5 welcome, gentle signier; [To Bra. 
We lack’d your counsel and your help to-vight. 

Bra, So did 1 yours: good your grace pardon me; 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of the business, 
Hath rais’d we from my bed 5; nor doth the general care 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’er-bearing nature, 

That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself. 

Duke. Why, what's the matter ? 

Bra. My daughter! O my daughter! [ Weeps. 

Duke. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, tome: 

She is abus’d, stol’n from me, and corrupted 

By spells and med'cines bought of mountebanks : 
For nature so preposterously to err, 

Sans witchcraft, could not— 
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Duke Whoe’er hd be, that in this foul proceeding 
Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herself, 
And you ot her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, 
After your own sense ; yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your action. 

Bra. Humbly 1 thank your grace.— 
Here is the man, this Moor: whom now, it séems 
Youur special mandate, for the state affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke. We are very sorry for’t,— 
What, in your own part, can you say to this ? 

[To OTHELLO. 

Bra, Nothing, butthis, it is so. 

Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters,— ' 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true 35—-true I have married her :— , 
The very head and frontof my offending 
Hath this extent ;.n0 more. Rude am Ll in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace: 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
‘Their dearest action in the tented field: 
Aud little of this world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace mv cause, 
in speaking for myself: yet by your gracious patience, 
1 will a round unvarnished tale deliver, 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charins, 
What conjurations, and what mighty magic, 
(for such proceeding am I charg’d withal) 
{ won his daughter with. 

Bra. A maiden never bold; 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself; and she,--in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing,— 
To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on! 
It is a judgment maim'd and most imperfect, 
That will confess—perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature ;— 
I therefore vouch again, 
That with some mixtures powerful o’er the blood, 
Or, with some dram conjur’d to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. 

Duke. ‘To vouch this is no proof. 

BS 
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Othello, speak ;— 
Did you, by indirect and forced courses, 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections ? 
Or came it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth ? 
Oth. I do beseech you, 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary— 
And let her speak of me before her father ; 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The trust, the office, I do hold of you, 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fallupon my life. 
Duke, Fetch Desdemona hither, 
Oth. Ancient, conduct them ; you best know the places 
Exeunt laao, Rovenico, Luca, and Giovanni, & 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
| do confess the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears 111 present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And she in mine. 
Duke. Say it, Othello. 
Oth. Her father Jov’d me; oft invited me: 
Still question’d me the story of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortune, 
That } have pass’d. 
1 an it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 
Wherein T spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’the imminent deadly breach 3 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And soldto slavery , of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel’s history : 
‘Wherein of antres vast, and desarts wild,* 
‘‘Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 
'* It was my hint to speak,—such was my process, 
‘* And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
‘** Do grow beneath their shoulders.”” This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy car 


* The passage between inverted cominas iz generally omitied by 
Mr. Kean, 
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Devour up my discourse: whichI observing,, . 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But notdistinctly. I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
‘That my youth suffer'd. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 
She swore,—In faith, ‘twas strange, "twas passing 
Strange : 
"Twas pitiful, *twas wond’rous pitiful : 
She wish’d she had not heard it ;—yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man: she thank’d me 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
1 should but teach him to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint 1 spake. 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have us’d ;— 
Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 
Duke. Good Brabantio, 
Take up this mangled matter at the best: 
Men do their broken weapons rather use, 
Than their bare hands. 
Bra. I pray you, hear her speak ; 
If she confess that she was half the wooer, 
Destruction light on me, if my bad blame 
Light on the man! 
Enter Giovanni, [aco, Despemona, Roverico, and 
Luca, L. 
Come hither, gentle mistress : 
Do you perceive, in ali this noble company, 
Where most you owe obedience ? 
Des. My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty : 
To youl am bound for life, and education ; 
My life and education both do Jearn me, 
Ilow to respect you; you are the lord of duty, 
1 am hitherto your daughter: but here’s my husband; 
And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due tothe Moor, my ford. 
Bra. Heaven be with you !~I have done: 
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Come hither, Moor ; 

here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thee.— ; 
[OrneLLo and Despemona retire Co R. 

1 have done:—Proceed to the affairs of state. 

Duke, The Turk with a most mighty preparation 
inakes for Cyprus :—Othello, the fortitude of the place 
is best known to you: you must therefore be content to 
slubber the gloss of your new fortunes with this more 
stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

Oth, The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice driv’n bed of down: I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity, 

1 find in harduess ; and do undertake 

These present wars against the Ottomites. 
Most humbly, therefore, bending to your state, 
T crave fit disposition for my wifes 

Due reverence of place and exhibition , 

With such accommodation and besoit, 

As levels with her breeding. 

Duke, Be’t at her father's. 

Bra. Vl not have it so. 

Oth. Nor 1, 

Des. Nor t; I would not there reside, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts, 
By being in his eye.—Most gracious Duke, 
To my unfolding lend a prosperous ear 3 
And \et me find a charter in your voice 

‘To assist my simpleness. 

Duke What would you, Desdemone ? 

Des. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
Ma trumpet to the world: my heart's subdued 
Kven to the very quality of my lord : 

I saw Othello’s visage in his mind ; 

And to his honours and his valiant parts 

Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate : 

So that, dear lords, if 1 be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me, 
And T a heavy interim shall support 

By his dear absence: Let me go with him. 

Oth. Your voices, lords :—’beseech you, let her will 
Have a free way. 
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Duke. Be it as you shall privately cetermine, 
Hither for stay, or going: the affairs cry—haste ! 
And speed must answer; you must hence to-night. 

Des. To-night, my lord ! 

Duke, This night. 

Oth. With all my heart. 

Duke. At ten i’ the morning here we'll meet again. 
Othello, leave some officer behind. 

And he shall our commission bring to you ; 
And such things else of quality and respect, 
As doth concern you. 
Oth. Please your grace, my ancient, 
A man he is of honesty and trust ; 
To his conveyance I assign my wife, 
With what else needful your good grace shall think 
To be sent after me, 
Duke. Let it be so.— 
Good-night to every one.—And, noble signior, 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in law is far more fair than black. 
| Exeunt the Duke. Lopovico, the other Stna- 
rors, Marco, PaAULo, Giovanni, and Luca, kr 

Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee, 

[Ereunt BRaABANTIO and GRATIANO, 

Oth. My life upon her faith.—Honest Jago, 

My Desdemona must I leave to thee: 
I pr’ythee, let thy wife attend on her ; 
Aud bring her after in the best advantage — 
Come, Desdemona; I have but an hour 
Of loye, of worldly matters and direction, 
To spend with thee: we must obey the time. 
[&xceunt OTHELLO, DEeESpDEMONA, and Cassio, t. 

Rod. Tago,— 

Tago. What say’st thou, noble heart ? 

Rod. What will I doa, think’st thou ? 

Tago. Why, go to bed and sleep. 

Rod. 1 will incontinently * drown myself. 

Jago. Well, 1f thou dost, I shall never love thee 
after ijt. Why thou silly gentleman ! 

Rod. Is it silliness to live, when to live is a torment 
and then have we a prescription to die, when death i« 
our physician. 

lago, O villainous! T have Jook'd upon the world for 
four times seven years; and since} could distinguish 


* Immediately, 
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betwixt a benefit and an injury, I never found man that 
knew how to love himself. Ere I would say I’d drown 
inyself for the love of a Guinea-hen, I'd change my hu- 
manity with a baboon. 

Rod. What should Ido? I confess, itis my shame 
to be so fond; but it is not in my virtue to amend it. 

Jago. Virtue! a fig! ’tis in ourselves, that we are 
thus, or thus. Come, be a man: drown thyself ? drown 
cats and blind puppies! I profess mefthy friend, and I 
could never better stead thee than now. Put money in 
thy purse: follow these wars; I say, put money in thy 
purse, It cannot be, that Desdemona should long con- 
tinue her love to the Moor.—put money in thy purse! 
—nor he his to her: It was a violent commencement in 
her, and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration ; put 
but money in thy purse !—If sanctimony and a frail vow, 
betwixt an erring Barbarian and a super-subtie Vene- 
tian, be not too hard for my wits, and all the tribe of 
hell, thou shalt enjoy her: therefore make money. A 
plague of drowning! it is clean outof the way: »scek 
thou rather to be hanged in compassing thy joy, than to 
be drowned and go without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on 
the issue? 

Jago. Thou art sure of me:—Go, make money :—I 
have told thee often, and I tell thee again and again, I 
hate the Moor. My cause is hearted, thine is no less 
reason: Let us be conjunctive in our revenge against 
him: If thou canst cuckold him, thou dost thyself a 
pleasure, and measport. Traverse ; go; provide thy 
money. We will have more of this to-morrow, Adicu! 

Rod. Where shall we meet i> the morning ? 

Iago, At my lodging. 

Rod. Vll be with thee betimes. 

fago. Go to; farewell.—Do you hear, Roderigo? 

Rod. What say you’ 

Tago. No more of drowning,—do you hear? 

Rod, I am changed :—I'}l go sell all my land. 

[Exit RopErtico, w, 

Iago. Thus do I ever make my fool my purse: 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 
If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport and profit. 1 hate the Moor , 
And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office: I know not if’t be true ; 
Yet 1, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
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Will do, as if for surety. He holds me well; 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio’s a proper man: Let me see now ; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will ; 

A double knavery.—-How ? how ?7?—Let me see:— 

After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife ;— 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected ; fram’d to make women false: 

The Moor, a free and open nature too, 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to be so; 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

AS asses are i= 

I have’t—it is engender’d :—-Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 

[Bril, o. 

END OF ACT I, 


ACT IL. 


SCENE L.—Cuyprus.—A Platform before the Town. 
Enter Monranc, Cassto, and Juuso, 


Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike isle, 
That so approve the Moor: O let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, 

For | have lost him on a dangerous sea? 

Mont. 1s he well shipped ? 

Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance ; 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure. [A cannon fired 

[ Without.] A suil! a sail! a sail! 

Cas. What noise ? 


Enter ANTONIO. 
Ant. The town is empty ; on the brow o’ the sea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a sail ! 
Cas. My hopes do shape him for the governor. 
1 pray you, sir, go forth, 
And give us truth who ’tis that is arrived. 
Jul. 1 shall. [Ezeunt AnTonto and Jurio, 
Mont. But, good lieutenant, is your general wived ? 
Cas. Most fortunately: he hath achieved a maid 
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That paragons description, and wild fame 3 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And, in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency. 


Enter Jutto and ANTONIO, L. 


Now, who has put in? 

Jul. ’Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 

Cas. He has had most favourable and happy speed. 
Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 
As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their common natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

Mont. What is she? 

Cus She that I spake of, our great captain's captain 
Left in the conduct of the bold lago.— 

O behold—[ Crosses to meet DespEMONA, L.—Jvt 0 
and ANTONIO cross to R. | 
The riches of the ship are come on shore t 


Enter Yaco, Despemona, Ropverics, Emini, 
Marco, and Pavuto, t. 


Hail to thec, lady ! and the grace of Heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Kuwheel thee round ! 
Des. 1 thank thee, valiant Cassio. 
What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 
Cas. He is not yet arrived ;—nor know I aught. 
But that he’s well, and will be shortly here. 
Des. O, but TF fear—How lost you company ? 
Cus. The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellawship :—~ [Cannon fired, v. 
[ Without.| A sail! a sail! 
Cas. But, hark! a sail:—See for the news.— 
[Exit ANTONIO, L. 
Good ancient, you ara welcome :—Welcome., mistress. 
[To Eminia, kissing her. 
Let it vot gall your patience, good Iago, 
That I extend my manners: ’tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy 
Iago. Sir, would she give you so much of her lips, 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 
You'd have enough. 
Des. Alas, she has no speech ! 
Jago. I know, too much ; 
I find it still, when I have list to sleep : 
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Marry, before your ladyshin, [ grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 
Emit. You have little cause to say so. 
laygo. Come on, come on; you are pictures out of 
doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your 
beds. 
Des, O fie upon thee, slanderer ! 
Tago. Nay, it is true, or else L am a Turk : 
You rise to play, and go to bed to work. 
Emit. You shall not write my praise. 
dago. No, let me not. 
Des. What wouldst thou write of ne, if thou shouldst 
praise me? 
Tago. O gentle lady, do not put me to't 3 
For I ain nothing, if not critical. 
Des. Come on, assay :--There’s one gone to the har- 
bour ? 
Cus. Ay, madam. 
Des. 1 am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing Il am, by seeming otherwise.— 
Come, what praise couldst thou bestow on a deserving 
woman indeed; one that, ‘n the authority of her merits, 
did justly put on the vouch of very malice itself? 
fayo. Twa about it: but indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as birdlime does fram frieze, 
It plucks out brain and all : But my muse babours, 
And thus she is deliver’d. 
She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud! 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never pay ; 
Filed from her wish, and yet said—Now I may ! 
She that, being anger’d, her revenge heing nigh. 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly ; 
She that could think, and n2’er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following and not leok behind; 
She was a wight—if ever such wight were— 
Des. To do what? 
lago. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 
Des. O most lame and impotent conclusion !—Do not 
‘earn of him, Emilia, though he be thy husband.— How 
say you, Cassio? is he not a most profane and flliberal 
counsellor ? , 
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Cas. He speaks home, madam; you may relish him 
more in the soldier, than in the scholar. 

[Cassio takes Despemona by the hand to introduce 
her to the Gentlemen of Cyprus; he talks with her 
during 1aao’s speech. 
lago. { Aside, u.] He takes her by the palm: Ay, well 

said, whisper :—As little a web as this will ensnare as 

great a fly as Cassio :—Ay, smile upon her, do :—TI will 
gyve* thee in thine own courtship :-—You say true; ‘tis 
so, indeed ;—If such tricks as these strip you out of 
your lieutenantry, it had been better you had not kiss’d 
your three fingers so oft. 

[Cunnon fired—Trumpet sounds, v. 

The Moor :—T know his ti umpet. 

Des, Let’s meet him, and receive him. 
[ Advancing, L 


unter OTHELLO, An'ronio, Luca, GIOVANNI, 
Lorinzo, urd GENTLEMEN, L. 


Oth. O my fair warrior ! 

Des. My dear Othello! 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To see you here before me.-—O my soul’s joy ;— 
ifafter every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high ; and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven If i! were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy ; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow! 

Oth. Amen to that, sweet prayer !— 
And this, and this, the greatest discord be 

[ Embracing. 

That e’er onr hearts shall inake ! 

Tayo. [ Aside.| O, you are well tuned now! 
But 171i] sct down the pegs that make this music, 
As honest as I am. 

Oth. Come let’s to the castle.— 

News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks z¢re 
drown'd.— 


* Entangle. 
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Thow do our old acquaintance of the isle ? 

Honey, you shall be well desired in Cyprus ; 

I’ve found great love amongst them. O my sweet, 

1 prattle out of fashion, and T dote 

In mine own comforts.—-I pr'ythee, good lago, 

Go to the bay, and disembark wy coffers: 

Bring thou the master to the citadel : 

He is a good one, and his worthiness 

Does challenge much respect. Come, Desdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus ! [| Trumpet sounds. 

{Exruent, rn. all but taco, Roverigo last. 

lago. [ To Roperico. | Do thou meet ine presently at 

the harbour. Come hither: [Roperico returns. j\— 

list me.—-The Heutenant to-night watches on the court 

of guard :—~ First I will tell thee this—Desdemona is 

directly in love with him. 

Rod. With him !—why, ‘Us not possible. 

Tago. Tay thy finger thus, and tet thy soul be in- 
structed. Mark me, with what violence she first loved 
ee Moor, but fer bragging, aud tc Hing her fantastical 
lies: And will she love him still for prating ?) Let not 
thy discreet heart think it: her cye must be fed 3 and 
what delight shall she have to look on the devil ? 

Rod. Lt cannot believe that in her: she is full of most 
bless’d condition. 

lago. Bless’d fig’s end ! the wine she drinks is made 
of grapes: if she had been bless’d, she would never 
have loved the Moor. Bless’d pudding ! Didst thou not 
sec her paddle with the palin of his hand? didst not 
mark that ? 

Rod. Yes; but that wes but courtesy. 

lago. Lechery, by this hand; an index and obscure 
prologue to the history of lust ant foul thoughts.- - Sir, 
be you ruled by me; PE have brought vou from Venice : 
Watch you to-night: for the command, PH lay ’t upon 
you: Cassio knows you not.—I"ll not be tar from you 
Do you find some occasion to anger Cassio, either by 
speaking too loud, or tainting his discipline; or from 
what other cause you please, which the time shall more 
favourably ininister. 

Rod. Well— 

Iago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler ; and, 
haply, may strike at you:—Provoke him that he may ; 
for even out of that, will I cause these of Cyprus to 
mutiny ; whose qualification shall come into vo true 
taste again, but by the displapting of Cassio. 

c 2 
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Rod I will do this, if you can bring it to any oppor. 
tunity. 

Iago, | warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the ci- 
tadel: 1 must fetch his necessaries ashore. Fare- 
well. 

Rod, Adieu. [Exit RopERIGoO, R. 

lago. That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it; 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit ; 
The Moor,- howbeit that I endure him not— 
1s of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And, I dare think, he’ll prove to Desdemona 

A most dear husband. Now I do love her too ; 
Not out of absolute lust, (though peradventure, 

I stand accountant for as gieat a sin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leapt into my seat: the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards ; 
And nothing can or sha'l content my soul, 

Till 1 am even with him, wife for wife ; 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do 

If this poor brach* of Venice, whom I thrash 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 

Ill have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb— 

For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too— 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiously an ass, 

Aud practising on his peace and quiet, 

Keven to madness. Tis here, but yet confused 5 
Knavery's plain face iy never seen till used. (Bait, v. 


SCENE 11.—Cyprus—The guard-House before the 
Castle. 


Enter OTHELLO, Cassio, GIOVANNI. Luca, Marco, 
and PauLo, R. 
Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night: 
Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to out-sport discretion. 
Cas. Iago hath direction what to do; 


* Hunting dog. 
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But, notwithstanding with my personal eye 
Will L look to’t. 
Oth. Tago is most honest.— 
Michael, good-night :—To-morrow, with your earliest, 
Let me have speech with you:— 
Good-night.—[ Eveunt through the Guard- louse, M.D. 
all but Cassio. 


Enter Taco, 3.. 


Cus. Welcome, Iago; we must to the watch, 

lago. Not this hour, lieutenant; it is not yet ten 
o'clock. Our general cast 45 thus carly, for the love of 
his Desdemona ; whom Iet us not therefore blame: he 
hath not yet made wanton the night with her: and she is 
sport for Jove. 

Cas. She's a most exquisite lady. 

lago. What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a 
parley of provocation. 

Cas. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks right 
nodest. 

Tago. And when she speaks, ’tis an alarum to love. 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. 

lago. Well, happiness to their sheets ! Come, liew- 
tenant, L have a stoup * of wine, and here without are 
a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a mea- 
sure to the health of the black Othello. 

Cas. Not to-night, goed lago; { have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking: I could well wish 
courtesy would invent some other custom of entertain- 
ment, 

Tago. O, they are our friends;—but one cup: Vil 
drink for you, 

Cas. T have drank but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily qualified too; and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here: L am unfortunate inthe infirmity, and. dare 
not task my weakness with any more. 

Tago. What, man! "tis a night of revels; the gal- 
lants desire it, 

Cas. Where are they ? 

Iago, Here ;—I pray you call them in. 

Cas. Vil do’t; but it dislikes me. [ Bxit, L. 

lago. If 1 can fasten but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence 


* A measure 
c 3 
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As my young wmistress’s dog. Now, my sick fool, 
Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side outward 

To Desdemona hath to-night caroused 

Potations pottle-deep *, and he’s to watch : 

Three lads of Cyprus—noble, swelling spirits, 

That hold their honour in a wary distance, 

The very elements of this warlike isle— 

Have 1 to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 

And they watch too.—[ Loud laughtng, L.|—Now, 
*monest this flock of drunkards, 

1 am to put our Cassio in some action 

That may offend the isle:—[Vehem né laughter, v.} 

But here they come: 

If consequence do but approve my dream, 

My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream, 


Enter Cassio, Montano, Juxio, ANTONio, Lxgo- 
NARDO, and a Servant, with Wine, v. 


Cus. ’Fore heaven, + they have given me a rouse 
already. 

Mont. Good faith, a litle one; not past a pint, 

s Lam a soldier. 

Iugo Some wine, ho! 


_Sings.| And let me the canikin clink, clink ; 
And let ine the canikin clink 
A soldier’s a man: 
A life’s but a span; 
Why then let a soldier drink. 


Some wine, boys! 

Cas. "Fore Heaven, aa excellent song ! 

Jago. \ \earn’d it in England, where, indeed, they are 
wost potent in potting: your Dane, your German, and 
your swag-bellied Hollander—Drink, ho !—are nothing 
to your English. 

Cas. Is your Englishman so expert in his drinking ? 

Jago. Why, he drinks you with facility, your Dane 
dead drunk ; he sweats not to overthrow your Almain; 
ne gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle can 
pe fill’d. 

Cas. To the health of our general. 

Mont. 1 am for it, lieutenant: and I'll do you 

justice. 


*® Pottle—a liquid measure of four pints + By Heaven. 
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Iago. O sweet England ! 
| Sings, and gives more wine to Cassio.) 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown 3; 
He held them sixpence all too deay, 
With that he call’d the tailor—lown 


Some wine, ho! 

Cas. "Fore Heaven, this is a more exquisite sony 
than the other. 

Tago. Will you hear it again ? 

Cas. No; for I hold him unworthy of his place that 
does those things.—Well—Heaven's above all; wad 
there be souls that must be saved, and there be souls that 
must not be saved. 

Tago. \t’s true, good lieutenant. 

Cas. For mine own part—no offence to the general, 
nor any man of quality—TI hope to be saved. 

Iago. And so do I, too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay; but by your leave, not before me; the 
Heutenant is to be saved before the ancient, WLet’s have: 
no more of this: let’s to our affairs. Forgive us our 
sins !—Gentlemen, let’s look to our business. Do not 
think, gentlemen, IT am drunk; this is my ancient ;~. 
this is my right hand, and this is my left hand—l am 
not drunk now: L can stana well enough, and speak 
wel: enough. 

All. Excellent well. 

Cas. Very well then—you must not think that L am 
drunk. 

_Hxeunt Cassio, ANTONIO, JuLIo, and LEUNARDO 

Iago. You see this fellow that is gone before ; 
lle is a soldier fit to stand by Casar 
And give direction: and do but see his vice. 

I fear the trust Othello puts him in, 
On some odd time of his infirmity, 
Will shake this island. 

Mont. But is he often thus? 

Iago. "Tis evermore the prologue to hia sleep 

Mont. \t were well 
The general were put in mind of it- 

Perhaps he sees it not; or his guod-nature 
Prizes the virtues that appear in Cassio, 
And looks not on his evils :—Is not this true? 
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Enter Ropverico, re. 


lugo. How now, Roderigo! 
I pray you, after the licutenant; go. [Aside to Rop.] 
(Azit RopERriGo, 1. 
Mont. And ’tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place, a» his own second, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : 
It were an honest action to say so 
‘No the Moor. 
Tago. Not I, for this fair island : 
T do love Cassio well: and would do mueb 
To cure him of this evil. 
Rod. | Without.) Help! help! 
Iago. But hark! what noise ? 


Enter Cassio, ut. driving in Ronyrte0—ANnronio 
and Juvio following them. 


Cas. You rogue! you rascal ! 
Mont. What’s the matter, lieutenant! 
[Stops Cassic 
Cas. A knave !—teach me my duty ; 
I'l) beat the hnave into a wicker bottle. 
Rod. Beat me! 
Cas. Dost thou prate, rogue? 
{ Struggling to reach RopERiGo. 
Mont. Nay, good licutenant ; { Staying him. 
Pray, sir, hold your hand. 
Cas. Let me go, sir, 
Or Ulli knock you o’er the magzard. 
Mont. Come, come, you’re drunk. 
Cas. Drunk! [Strikes MonTAND 
{ They dram, and fight. 
Tago. Away, I say! go out, and ery—a wuliny. 
[ Aside tv Rovenico, who runs out,.. ° 
Nay, good lieutenant— alas, gentlemen— 
Help, ho! Liesutenant—sir—Montano— sir ; 
Heip, masters !—Here’s a goodly watch, indeed !— 
[ Bell rings 
Who's that that rings the bell ?~—-Diablo, ho! 
The town will rise :—Heaven’s will, Lieutenant !—hold! 
You will be shamed for ever. 
apres is wounded ; ANTONIO and Jutio support 
ims 
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Kinter OTHELLO, fromthe Guard House, mM. dv. 
Marco, PauLo, Giovanni, Luca, and Servants, 
with Torches. 
Oth. Hold, for your lives.— 
Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth this ; 
Are we turn’d Turks: and to ourselves du that 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous braw! ! 
He that stirs next, to carve forth his owy rage, 
Molds his soul light ; he dies upon wis motion.— 
[ Bell rings. 
Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety.— { Hvit Marco, and returns. 
Honest lago, that look’st dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this ?—on thy love f charge thee, 
[Cassio slands leaning against au pillar on the x 
Tago. 1 do not hnow ;—friends all but now, even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed ; and then, but now 
(As if some planet had unwitted men, ) 
Swords out, anc tilting one at other’s breast, 
In opposition bloody. 1 cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 
And would in action glorious I had lost 
These legs, that brought me to a part of it! 
Oth. [Crosses lo Cassto, and surveys him intently. 
How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot? 
Cas. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure: What’s the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation ibus, 
And spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler? Give me answer to it. 
Mont. (L.) Worthy Othello, Lam hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, lago, can inform you— 


While I spare speech, which gomething now offends me, 
Ofall that £do ow: nor know 1 aught, 
By me at's said or done amiss this night ; 
Unless self-chariiy be sometime a vice ; 
And to uefend ourselves it be a sin, 
When violence assails us. 
Oth. Now, by Heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
And mneccinn having mv best iuc~ment cnol’d. 
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Assays to lead the way: if I once stir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke.—Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 
And he that is approved in this offence, 
Though he had twiun’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me :—What! and in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brim-full of fear, 
To manage private and domestic quarrel !— 
In night, and on the court a guard of safely '— 
‘Tis monstrous, [Goes to 1aco in the centre. |—lYago, 
who began’t? 

Mont. (v.) if partially affined, or leagued in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. [7'o Taco.] 

lago. Touch me not so near: 
1 had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio ; 
Yet { persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him—Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myself being in speech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help: 
And Cassio following with determined sword, 
To execute upon him: Si, this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio, and entreats him pause: 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 
Lest, by his clamour,—as it so fell ont,— 
The town might fall in fright: he, swift of foot, 
Outran my purpose ; and [ retuin’d, the rather 
For that | heard the clink and fall of swords, 
And Cassio high in oath 5 which, till to-night, 
1 ne’er might say before: when [ came back, 
(For this was brief,) L found them close together, 
At blow and thrust 5 even as again they were, 
When you yourself did part them. 
More of this matter can I not report ;— 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget :— 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him,— 
As men in rage strike those that wish them best,— 
Yet, surely, Cassio,—I believe,—received 
From him that fled, some strange indignity, 
Which patience could not pass. 

Oth. I know, lago, 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio. [Returns to Cassio, a. }— 

Cassio, I Jove thee ; 
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But never more be officer of mine.—[Crosses to Mon- 
TANO, L. 
Sir, for your hurts, myself will be your surgeon :— 
Lead him off, — 
[| Monrano is led off by Juuio and ANTONIO, t. 
Tago, look with care about the town ; 
And silence those whom this vile brawl distracted. 
[Exeunt into the Guard-honse all but Cassio and 
laGo, M. D. 

lago. (Crosses to Cassio, R.| What are you hurt 

lieutenant? 

Cas. Av, past all surgery. 

Tago, Marry, Heaven forbid! 

Cus. Reputation, reputation, reputation! T have lost 
my reputation! T have lost the immortal part, sir, of 
myself, and what remains is bestial.—My reputation, 
fago, my reputation! | Both return loc.) 

Tago. As Lam an honest nan, | thought you had re- 
ceived some bodily wound : there is more offence in that 
than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and mest false 
imposition 5 oft got without merit, and lost without de- 
serving: You have lost no reputation at all, unless you 
repute yourself sucha loser, What, man! there are 
wav 4 to recover the generai again: sue to him and he’s 
yours, 

Cas. 1 wiil rather sue to be despised, than to deceive 
so good a commander, with so slight, so drunken, and so 
mdiscreet an officer. Drunk ?—O, thou invisible spirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, Jet us cal 
thee—devil ! 

Tago. What was he that vou followed with your sword 
What had he done to you ? 

Cas. J know not. 

fago. Ts it possible ? 

Cas. 1 remember a mass of things, but nothing dis- 
tinctly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore.—O, that men 
should put an eneiny in their mouths to steal away their 
brains ! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough: Howcame 
you thus recover’d ? 

Cas It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, to give 
place to the devil, wrath; one unperfectness shows me 
another to make me frankly despise myself. 

Iago. J could heartily wish this had not so befallen; 
but, since it is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again; he shall tell 
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me, Iam a drunkard! Had I as many mouths as Hydra, 
such an answer would stop them all. ‘fo be now a sen- 
sible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! O 
strange !—Every inordinate cup is unbless’d, and the in- 
gredient is a devil. 

Iago Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well used; exclaim no more against 
it And good lieutenant, I think you think I love 
you. 

Cas. U have well approved, it, sir.—TI drunk ! 

Iago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at some 
time, man. I tell you what you shalldo. Our general's 
wife is now the general ;—confess yourself freely to her ; 
importune her, she'll help to put youin your place: she 
is of so free, so kind, so apt, so bless’d a Mapoeiiion, 
that she holds it a vice in her goodness, not to do more 
than she is requested. 

Cus. You advise ne well. 

Iago. 1 protest, in the sincerity of love and honest 
kindness. 

Cas, I think it freely ; and, betimes in the morning, 
I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to undertake for 
nes lam desperate of my fortunes, if they check me 
lere. 

Iago. You are in the right. Good night, lieutenant; 
I must to the watch. 


Cas. Good night, honest Iago. [ Exit, i. 
fago. And what's he then, that says,—I play the 
villain, — 


When this advice is free I give, and honest, 
Probable to the thinking, and (indeed) the course 
To win the Moor again 7— 

How am I then a villain, 

To counsed Cassio to this parallel course, 
Directly to his good ?—Divinity of hell! 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 
As IL do now: For, while this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
IH pour this pestilence into his ear,— 

That she repeals him for her body’s lust ; 
And, by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
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That shall enmesh * them all. 


Enter RopErico, k. 


Hfow now, Roccrigo? 

Rod. \ do follow here in the chase. not like a hound 
that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My money is 
almost spent; T have been to-night exceedingly well 
cudgelPd: Ethink the issue will be—-P shall have se 
much experience for my pains, as that comes to, and no 
money at all; and, with that wit, retarn to Venice. 

fago. Now poor are they that have not paticnce !— 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 

Thou hnow’st we work by wit, and not by witeheralt ; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does’t not go well £ Cassio hast beaten thee, 

Andthou, by that small hurt, hath cashier’d Cassie: 
Content thyself awtule.--By the mass, "tis OL MTEE 5 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. — 
Retire thee; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, TP say; thou shalt heow more hereafter : 
Nay, get thee gone, [Aud Ropr aio, nv. 
Two things are to be done.—- 

Vy wife must move for Cassio to her mistress ; 

Ul set her on :— 

Nivself the while, to drew the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump t+ where he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife :—-Ay, that’s the way : 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. | Berit, es, 


END OF ACT II, 


ACH Ui. 


SCENF 1.—Cyprus.—A room in the Castic. 


Enter Despemona, Eminta, and Casstro. 
Des. Be thou assured, good Cassio, I wil do 
All ny abilities in thy behalf. 
Kmil. Good madam, do; Uknow it grieves my hus- 
band 
\»s if the case were his. 


*Ensnaie. ¢ Exact’y, 
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Des. O, that’s an honest fellow.—Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 
But T will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 
Cas. Bounteous madam, 
Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 
He’s never any thing but your true servant. 

Des. O, sir, PE thank you: You do love my lord. 
You’ve known him long: and be you well assured, 
He shall in strangeness stand no further off, 

Than in a politic distance. 
Cas. Ay,—but, lady, 
That policy may either last so long, 
Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 
That I being absent, and my place supplied, 
My general will forget my love and service. 
Des. Do not doubt that; [Goes to c.] before Emilia 
here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place: Assure thee, 
If I do vow a friendship, Ill perform it 
To the last article: my lord sall never rest ; 
Pll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience 
Vil intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit: therefore, be merry, Cassio ; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die, 
Tian give thy cause away. 

Emil. Madam, here comes my lord. 

Cas. Madam, [ll take my leave. 

Des. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 

Cas. Madan, not now; I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Enler Oru tro, reading a paper, and Iaqo, u. 
Des. Well, do your discretion. [fait Cassio,r. 
Tago. Ha! I like not cree eal but loud enough 

for OTHELLO to hear. 

Oth. What dost thou say ? 

Iago. Nothing, my lord ; or if—I know not what. 

Oth. Was not that Cassio parted from my wife? 

layo. Cassio, my lord! No sure; I cannot think it, 
That he would steal away, so guilty-like, 

Seeing you coming. 
Oth, I do believe *twas he. 
Des, How now, my lord! 
T have been talking with a suitor here, 
A man that languishes in your displeasure. 


Oth. Who is’t you mean ? 
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Des. Why, your lieutenant Cassio. Good my lord, 
If Il have any grace, or power to move you, ‘ 

Wis present reconciliation take ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning, 
T have no judgment in an honest face :— 
1 pr’ythee call him back. 
Oth. Went he not hence now ? 
Des. Ay, sooth, so humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me ; 
I suffer with him :—Good love, call him back. 

Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemona, some other time 

Des. But shall’t be shortly ? 

Oth. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des. Shall’t be to-night at supper ? 

Oth. No, not to-night. 

Des. To-morrow dinner then? 

Oth. I shall not dine at home: 

T meet the captains at the citadel. 

Des. Why then, to-morrow night; or Tuesday morn > 
Or Tuesday noon, or night; or Wednesday morn :— 
I pr’ythee, name the time; but let it not 
Exceed three days—lIn faith, he’s penitent :— 
When shall he come? 

Tell me, Othello.—I wonder, in my soul, 

What you could ask of me, that I should deny, 

Or stand so mammering on.— What! Michael Cassio 
That came a-wooing with you; and many a time, 
When f have spoke of you dispraisingly , 

Hath ta’en your part—to have so much to do 

To bring him in !—Trust me, I could do much,— 

Oth. Pr’ythee no more ;—let him come when he will; 
I will deny thee nothing. 

Des. Why, this is not a boon ; 
*Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm : 
Or sue to you, to do a peculiar profit 
To your own person: Nay, when I have a suit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poise and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 

Oth. I will deny thee nothing : 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself. 

Des. Shall I deny you? no: Farewell, my lord. 

; p 2 
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Olh. Farewell, ny Desdemona. Vl come to thee 
straight. 
Des. Emilia come :—Be't as your fancies teach you ; 
Wohate’er you be, Lam obedient. 
[£reunt Eminiaand DrspEMonNa, Rk. 
Oth, Excelent wench! Perdition catch my soul, 
But Edo love thee! and when Llove thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 
Tago. | Nearest the vu, side.] My noble lord—— 
Oth. What dost thou say, Lago? 
lago. Did Michacl Cassio, whea you woo'd my lady, 
huow of your love? 
Oth. We did, from first to Jast. Why dost thou ask ? 
fago. But for the satisfaction of my thought ; 
No further harm. 
Gth. Why ot thy thought, lago? 
fago. TY did vot think he had been acquainted with her. 
Oth, O, yes: and went between us very oft. 
Tago. lideed ! 
Oth. lideed !—-ay, indeed: Discern’st thou aught in 
that? 
Is he not honest? | ldvancing towards Taco. 
laga, Honest, nry lord ? 
Oth. Tonest 7—ay, honest. 
Tago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What dost thou think / 
Tayo. Think, my ford 7 
Oth. Think, my lord !— 
By Ileaven, he echoes me, 
\s if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown,—Thon dost mean sometning 
1 heard thee say but now,—‘' 1 like pot that, -— 
When Cassio left my wife: What didst not like? 
And, when 1 told thee he was of my counsel 
Ininy wholo course of wooing, thou cried’st * Indeed 3” 
Aud didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
some horrible conceit 5 if thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought. 
Jago. My lord, you hnow T love you. 
Oth. 1 think theu dost. { Both goto c. 
And for 1] know thou’rt full of love and honesty. 
And weigh’st thy words before thou givest them breath, 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 
For such things, in a false, disloyal knave, 
Are tricks of custom; but, in a man that’s just, 
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They’re close denotements, working from the heart, 
Thai passion cannot rule. 

lago. For Michac! Cassio, | 
I dare be sworn,—I think that he is honest. 

Oth. I think so too. 

Iago. Men should be that they seem, 

Or, those that be not, would they might seem none! 

Oth. Certain, men should be what they secm. 

lago. Why, then, T think Cassio’s an honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yetthere’s more in this ; 
I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of though?s 
The worst of words. 

Tago. Good my lord, pardon me ; 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
Tam not bound to that all slaves are free to.- 
Utter my thoughts ? Why say they are vile and false,— 
As where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? 

Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think’st him wrong'd, and makest his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Tago. ¥ do beseech you,— 

(Though I, perchance, am vicious in my guess,— 
As, I confess, it is my nature's plague 

To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 

Shapes faults that are not,)—T entreat you then, 
From one that so imperfectly conceits, 

You’ld take no notice ; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance :— 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth. What dost thou mean ? 

lago. Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Ts the immediate jewel of our souls: 

Who steels my purse, steals trash; ’tis something, no 
thing ; 

"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. By heaven, Ill know thy thought! 

Tago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, while ’tis in my custody. 

Oth. Ha!l— 


es 
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Iago. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliss, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned ininutes tells he o’er, 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly loves! 

Oth. O misery ! 

lago. Poor and coutent, is rieh, and rich enough ; 
Bat riches, endless, are as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor :— 
(good Heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! 

Oth. Why, why is this? — 
Think’st thou Pd make a life of jealousy, 
"To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? No 3 to be once in doubt, 
I.-~once to be resolved.— 
Tis not to make me jealous, 
To say—my wife is fair, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; 
Where vittue is, these are more virtuous 5 
Nor from mine own weak merits will [ draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt ; 
For she had eyes, and chose me: No, Tagos 
(il see before PF doubt; when I doubt, prove , 
An}, on the proof, there is no more but this,— 
Away at once with love, or jealousy. [ Crosses lo wv. 

fago. Vin glad of this; for now IT shall have reason 
To show the love and duty that ( bear you, 
With franker spirit. therefore, as I’m bound, 
Receive it from me:—J speak not yet of proof :— 
Look to your wife 5 observe her well with Cassio : 
Wear your eye thus-—not jealous, nor secure ;— 
[ would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abused; look to't ; 
T know our country disposition well 5 
In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands; their best con- 

scicnce 

Is—nat to leave undone, but keep unknown, 

Oth. Dost thou say so? 

Tago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
Aud, when she seem’d to shake, and fear your looks, 
she loved them most. 

Oth, Andso she did. ' Crosses to R. 

lugo. Why, go to, then ; 
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She that, 50 young, could give out such @ seeming, 
Vo seal her father’s eyes up, close as oak, — 
ie thought ‘twas witchcraft :—But fam much to blame 5 
lL humbly do beseech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
Oth. 1am bound to thee for ever. 
| Returns to the centre. 
Tago. T see this hath a little dash'd your spirits, 
Oth. Nota jot, not a jot. [ Crosses to R. 
lago. Trust me, } fear it has. 
T hope you will consider what is spoke 
Comes from my love: —But 1 do see you are moved :— 
lam to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to suspicion. 
Oth. Twill not. 
lage, Should vou do so, my lord, 
My speech should fall into such vile success 
As my thoughts aim not at: Cassio’s my trusty friend,— 
My lord, [ see you’re moved. 
Oth. No, not much moved s— 
1 do not think but Desdemona’s honest. 
lago. Long live she so! and long live you to think so ! 
Qth. And yet, how nature, erring from itself— 
layo. Ay, there’s the point; as,—to be bold with 
you,— 
Not to effect many proposed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree ; 
W hereto we see, in all things nature teads : 
Fie! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural.— 
But pardon me; I do not, in position, 
Distinctly speak of her ; though I may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better jadgment, 
May fall to mateh you with her country forms, 
And (happily) repent. 
Oth. Farewell, farewell ;— 
if more thou dost perceive, let me know more ;— 
Set on thy wife to observe.- Leave me, Iago. 


Iago. My lord, I take my leave. [ Exit, v. 
Oth. Why did I marry ?—This honest creature, doubt- 
less, 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 


Re-enter Taco, u. 
Jago. My lord,—} would J might entreat your honour 
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To scan this thing no farther; leave it to time ; 
Though it be fit that Cassio have his place, 
For, sure, he fills it up with great ability,) 
et, if you please to hold him off awhile, 
You shall by that perceive him and his means ; 
Note, if your Jady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement importunity ; 
Much will be seen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears, 
(As worthy cause I have to fear—I am,) 
And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. 
Oth. Fear not my government. 
Iago. 1 once more take my leave. [ Erit. v. 
Oth. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
Of human dealings.—If I do prove her haggard,* 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prev at fortune.—Haply, for Iam black 3;-— 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have :—Or, for I am declined 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much :— 
She’s gone; [am abused ; and my relief 
Must be—to loath her.—O the curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses.— 
Desdemona comes :— 
If she be false, O then Heaven mocks itself !— 
Pil not believe it. 
Enter Despemona and Euiuia, RB 
Des. How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 
Oth. Tam to blame. 
Des. Why is your speech 30 faint? are you not weil ? 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead, here. 
Dev. Why that’s with watching; “twill away again ; 
Let me but bind it hard—[ Takes out her handkerchief} 
—within this hour 
It will be well. 
Oth. Your napkin is too little ; 
[He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops. 


Haggard and yesses are terms used in falconry 
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Let it alone.—Come, Pll go in with you. 
Des. lam very sorry that you are not well. 
Exeunt DespeMoNna and OTHELLO, R. 
Emil. 1 am glad I have found this naphin ; 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor : 
Mv wayward husband hath a hundred times 
Woo'd me to steal it; but she so loves the tohen 
(Kor he conjured her she should cver keep it,) 
That she reserves it evermore about her, 
To kiss and talk to. Vl have the work ta’en out, 
And give it lago 3 
What he will do with it, TIeaven knows, not (; 
} nothing, but to please his fantasy. 


Enter Jago, v. 


lago. Hownow! whatdo you here alone? 

Emil. Do not you chide; T have a thing for you. 

"ago. You have a thing for me ?—it is a common 

thing,— 

iimil. Ha? 

lago. To have a foolish wife. 

fanil. O, is that all? Whit will you give me now 
For that same handkerchief ? 

fago What handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief? 

Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona 5 
That which so often you did bid me steal. 

Tago, Hast stolen it from ber? 

fimil. No; but she let it drop by negligence 5 
And, to the advantage, f being here, took’t up. 

Look, bere it is. 
lago. A good wench; give it me. 
Emil. What will you do with’t, that you’ve been so 
earnest 
To have me filch it ? 
Tago. Why, what’s that to you? [Snatching it. 
Emil. Ift be not fur some purpose of import, 
Give’t me again: Poor lady! she’ll run mad 
When she shall lack it. 

Iugo. Be not you known of’t; I have use for it. 
Go, leave me. [Axit Emivia, x. 
T will in Cassio’s lodgings lose this napkin, 

And let him find it: Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. This may do something, — 
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The Moor already changes with my poison: 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which at the first, are scarce found to distaste ; 

But, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of sulphur.-—-I did say so: 

Look, where he comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou hadst yesterday. 


Enter OTHELLO, R 


Oth. Ha! ha! false to me? to me ?— 
Iago. Why, how now, general? no more of that 
Oth. Avaunt! begone! thou’st set me on the rack :— 
I swear, ‘tis better to be much abused, 
Than but to know’t a little. 
Iago. How now, my lord? 
Oth. What sense had I of her stol’n hours of lust ? 
Lsaw’t not, thought it not, it harmed not me: 
I slept the next night well, was free and inerry ; 
I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips : 
He, that is robbed, not wanting what is stol’n, 
Let himnot know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
Tago. 1 am sorry to hear this. 
Oth. 1 had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers andall, had tasted her sweet body, 
So [ had nothing known: O now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue, O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner—and al} quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And O, ye mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
Iago. ts it possible 7—my lord— 
Oth. (Going fiercely to him.] Villain! be sure thou 
prove my love a whore ; 
Be sure of it; give me tne ocular proof, 
[Seizeng him by the throat. 
Or by the worth of mine eternal soul, 
Thou hadst detter have been born a dog, Iago, 
Than answer my waked wrath. 
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Jago. Is*t come to this 
Oth. Make me to see’t; or, (at the least) so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To bang a doubt on; or woe upon thy life! 
Iago. My noble lord— 
Oth. Uf thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorse ; 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 
Do deeds to make Heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. [Crosses to R. 
Iago. O grace! O Heaven defend me ! 
Are you aman? have you a soul, or sense? 
Heaven be wi’ you; take mine office.— O wretched fool, 
That liv’st to make thine honesty a vice !— 
O monstrous world! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honest, is not safe.— 
I thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 
Vit love no friend, sinee love breeds such offence. 
| Going, L. 
Oth. [Crossing to centre.) Nay, slay :—Thou 
shouldst be honest. 
Iugo. 1 should be wise; for honesty’s a fool, 
And loses that it works for. 
Oth. By the world, 
I think my wife be honest, and think she’s not : 
1 think that thou art just, and think thou’rt not; 
(ll have some proof: Her name, ihat was as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrimed, and blach 
As mine own face.— 
Would I were satisfy’d ! 
Tago. T see, sir, you are eaten up with passion ; 
I do repent me, that I put it to you.— 
You would be satisfy’d ? 
Oth. Would? nay, I will. 
layo. And may: But, how? how satisfy’d, my lord, 
Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on? 
Behold her 
Oth. Death and damnation! O! 
Tago It were a tedious dfficulty, I think, 
To bring them to that prospect: Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster, 
More than their own! What then? how then? 
What shall I say 2? Where’s satifaction ? 
It is impossible you shuuld see this, 
Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys 
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As salt as woives in pride, and fools as gruss 
As ignorance made drunk. But ye}, 1 say, 
if Lal aana ier and strong circumstances,-— 
Which lead directly to the door of truth,— 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. 

Oth. Give me a living reason she’s disloyal 

Iago. ¥ do not like the office : 

But, sith Tam enter’d in this cause so far,— 
Prick’d to’t by foolish honesty and love,— 

I will go on. TI lay with Cassio lately ; 

And being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not sleep. 

There are a kind of men 80 loose of soul, 

Ttiat in their sleeps will mutter their affairs; 

One of this kind is Cassio : 

In sleep I heard him say,—‘‘ Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves !”’ 

And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 
Cry,—** O, sweet creature !’’—and then kiss me hara, 
As if he pluck'’d up kisses by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips: 

And then 

Cry--“‘ Cursed fate, that gave thee to the Moor !”” 

Oth. O monstrous! monstrous ! 

Jago. Nay, this was but his dream. 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclusion. 

lago ‘Tisa shrewd doubt, though it be but a 

dream :— 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

Oth. VN tear her all to pieces. 

Tayo. Nay, but be wise: yet we see nothing done : 
She may be honest yet. Tell me but this,— 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s hand? 
Oth. { gave her such a one: "twas my first gift. 
Iago. 1 know not that: but such a handkerchief 
1 am sure it doar hire bh Oe I to-day 
e gsio Ww s beard with. 

bine ire be that —— 

Iago. If it be that, or any that was hers, — 
it speaks against her with the other proofs, 

Oth. Oh, that the slave had forty thousand lives ; 
One is too poor, tog weak for my revenge !— 
Now do I see ‘tis time.— Look here, lego: 

All my fond love thus do I blow to Heaven: 
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"Tis gone,— yo 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell !— 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne, 

To tyrannous hate !— Swell, bosom, with thy fraught; 
For ‘tis of aspics® tongues ! 

Iago. Pray, be content. 

Oth. O, blood, Iago, blood! 

Iago. Patience, I say; your mind, perhaps, may 

change. 

Oth. Never, Iago :— 

By yond’ marble heaven, 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow, 
I here engage my words, 

Iago. Do not rise yet.— [Laco kneels. 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above,— 

You elements, that clip us round about, 

Witness, —that here lago doth give up 

The execution of his wit, hand, heart, 

To wrong’d Othello’s service !—Let him command, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

What bloody work soe’er. 

Oth. I greet thy love, [Both rise, 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 
And will upon the instant put thee to't: 

Within these three days, let me hear thee say, 
That Cassio’s not alive. 
Iago. My friend is dead ; 
*Tis done at your request: But let her live, 
Oth. Damn her, lewd minx !--O, damn her! 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw. 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil.—Now art thou my lieutenant. 
Jago. 1 am your own for ever. [Areunt, 8 


SCENE lU!.—Cyprvs.—Another Apartment in the 
Castle. 


Despewmona and Emipia discoverrd. 


Des. Where should [lose that handkereliicf, Emilia? 
Emil. I know not, madam. 
Des. Believe me, 
And, but my noble Moor 
Ts true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to [li thinking. 
i 
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Emil. 18 he not jealous ? 

Des. Who, he? I think the sun, where he was born, 
Drew all such humours from him. 

Emil. Look where he comes. 

Des. ¥ will not leave him now, till Cassio be 
Call’d to him. ' 


Enter OTHELLO, L. 


—How is it with you, my lord? 
Oth. Well. my good lady :—[Aside.] O, hardness to 
dissemble !-— 
How do you, Desdemona ? 
Des. Well, my good lord. 
Oth. Give me your hand—-This hand is moist, my 


ady. 

Des. It yet hath felt no age, nor known no sorrow. 

Oth. This argues fruitfulness, and liberal heart,— 
Hot, hot, and moist :—This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 
Much castigation, exercise devout ; 
For there’s a young and sweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels.—’Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. 

Des. You may, indeed, say so: 
For ‘twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand: the hands of old gave hearts : 
But our new heraldry is--hands, not hearts: 

Des. 1 cannot speak of this--Come now, your pro- 

mise, 

Oth. What promise, chuck ? 

Des. 1 have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. 

Oth. 1 have a salt and sullen rheum offends me ; 
Lend me thy nandkerchief. 

Des. Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

Des. 1 have it not about me. 

Oth. Not? 

Des. No, indeed, my lord. 

Oth. That isa fault: That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 
She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people: she told her, while she kept it, 
*fwould make her amiable, and subdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if she lost it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hola her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 
After new fancies: She, dying, gave it me; 
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And bade me, when my fate would have ire 'wive, ” 
To give it her :—I1 did so :—and take heed on't, 
Make it a darling, like your precious eye ; 
To lose or give’t away, were such perdition, 
As nothing else could match. Q 
Des, Is it possible ? 
Oth. *Tis true: there's magic in the web of it: 
A Sybyl, that had number’d in the world 
The sun to make two hundred compasses, 
In her prophetic fary sew'd the work : 
The worms were hallow’d that did breed the silk ; 
And it was dy’d in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts. 
Des, Indeed! is it true? 
Oth. Most veritable: therefore look to’t well. 
wa Then ’would to Heaven that I had never seen 
t! 
Oth. Ha! wherefore? 
Des, Why do you speak so startingly and rasn’ 
Oth, Is’t lost? is’t gone? speak, is’t out o’ the way? 
Des. Heaven bless us! 
Oth. Say you? 
Des, It is not lost: But what, an’ if it were? 
Oth. Ha!— 
Des, 1 say it is not lost. 
Oth. Fetch't, let me see it. 
Des. Why, so I can, sir, but I will not now :— 
This is a trick to put me from my suit :— 
T pray let Cassio be received again. 
Oth. Fetch me that handkerchief:—my mind mis- 
gives. 
Des. Come, come ; 
You'll never meet a more sufficient man. 
Oth. The handkerchief ! — 
Des. A man that, all his time, 
Hath founded his good fortunes on your love ; 
Shared dangers with you :—— 
Oth. The handkerchief !— 
Des. In sooth, you are to blame. 
Oth, Away! { Exit, +. 
Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 
Des. 1 ne’er saw this before, 
Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief ; 
IT am most unhappy in the loss of it. 
Emil. ’Tis not a year or two shows tis & man, 
Look you! Cassio, and my husband. Xe 
22. 
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Enter Taco and Cassio, & 


Iago. There is no other way; ‘tis she must do*t:— 
And, lo, the happiness !—go and importune her. 
Des. How now, good Cassio? what’s the news with 
ou? 
Cas. Madam, my former suit. 
Des. Alas! thrice-gentie Cassio, 
My advocation is not now in tune ? 
My ijord is not my lord ; nor should I know him, 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. 
You must awhile be patient ; 
What I can da, I will ; and more I will, 
Than for myself [ dare: let that suffice you. 
Iago. 1s my lord angry ? 
Bmil. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in strange unquietness, 
Tago. Can he be angry? | have seen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his :anks into the air— 
And, like the devi, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother—and can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then; 1 will go meet him :—= 
There’s matter in’t indeed, ifhe be angry. [#xit, 1 
Des. 1 pr’ythee do so,— Something, sure, of state 
Hath puddled his clear spirit; and, in such cases, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. 
Nay, we must think, men are not gods; 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal. 
Emil. bib Heaven, it be state matters, as you 
think : 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 
Concerning you ! 
Des. Alas the day! 1 never gave him cause. 
Emil. But jealous souls will not be answered so : 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, 
But jealous for they’re jealous: ‘tis a monster 
#egot upon itself, born on itself. 
Des. Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s mind! 
Emil. Lady, amen ! 
Des. 1 will go seek him.—Cassio, walk hereabout: 
1é.1 do find him fit, 1°ll move your suit, 
And seek to effect it to my uttermost, 
Cay. Uhnmbly thank your ladyship. 
[Axeunt Desnemona and Emivia, £.—Casaio, p. 
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ACT IV 


SCENE 1f.—Cyprus-—An apartment in the Castle. 


Enter OTHELLO and Tago, 8. 


Oth. Get me some poison, Iago; this night :—I"H 
not expostulate with her; lest her body and beauty un- 
provide my mind again: ‘this night, Iago. 

Jago. Do it not with poison; strangle her in her bed, 
even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good: the justice of it pleases: very 
good. 

Iago. And for Cassio—let me be his undertaker : 
You shall hear more by midnight.— 

Oth. Excellent good.— [A trumpet without. 
What trumpet is that same ?— 

lage. Something from Venice, sure. "Tis Lodovico 
Come from the Duke: and see, your wife is with him. 


Enter Lopovico and DEsDEMONA, L. 


Lod, ’Save you, worthy general ! 
Oth. With all my heart, sir. 
Lod. The Duke and senators of Venice greet you, 
[Gives him a létter 
Oth. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 
Retires to the rx. to read the letter 
Des. And what’s the news, good cousin Léodovico? 
Jago. I am very glad to see you, signior: 
Welcome to Cyprus. 
Lod, Uthank you. How does Lieutenant Cassio? © 
Iago, Lives, sir. 
Des. Cousin, there’s fall’n between him and my lord 
An unkind breach: but you shall make all well. 
Oth, Are ele le of that? 
Des. My lord 
Oth. [Heade.] “This fail you not te do, as you 
will-—---- 
Lod. He did not call; he’s par ie in the paper.— 
Is there division betwean my lord and Cdésio? 
33 
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Det. A tost untiappy one ; 1 would do much 
To atone them, for the love | bear to Cassio. 
Oth. Fire and brimstone |— 
Des. My lord? 
Oth, Are you wise? 
Des. What, is he angry ? 
Lod, ’May be, the letter moved him ; 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 
es. By my troth, I am glad on’t. 
Oth. Indeed ! [ Going towards Des. 
Des. My lord? 
Oth. Tam glad to see you mad. 
Des. How, sweet Othello ? 
Oth. Devil! [Striking her. 
Des. I have not deserved this. Weeping. 
,Lod. My lord, this would not be believed in Venice, 
Though I should swear I saw’t; ‘Tis very much ; 
Make her amends; she weeps. 
Oth. O devil, devil !— 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile.— 
Out of my sight! 
Des. 1 will not stay to offend you. {Going, R. 
Lod. Truly an obedient lady :— 
I do beseech your lordship call her back. 
Oth, Mistress,— 
Des. My lord? 
Oth. What would you with her, sir? 
Lod. Who, I, my lord? 
Oth. Ay: you did wish that I would make he: turn; 
Sir, she can turn and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and she can weep, sir, weep: 
Ant she’s obedient,—as you say, obedient, — 
Very obedient.—Proceed you in your tears? [To Das. 
Concerning this, sir. [7'0 Lopov.] O well-painted pas- 
sion ! [To Des. 
I am commanded home. [7 Lopev.] Get you away ; 
I'll send for you anon. [To Dee] Sir, I obey the 
‘ +  wiandate, 
And will return to Venice; [To Lopov.] Hence! 
avaunt ! 
Cassio shall have my place. [Jo Dass.] And, sir, to 


night, 
I do entrban that’ we may sup together, 


\ 
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You're welcome, air, to Cyprus, [To Lupav.] Gants 
and monkeys ! , 
leeidracs OrnEeLio and Despemona, R. 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full senate 
Call all-in-all sufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom passion could not shake ? whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze nor pierce ? 
Iago. He is much changed. 
Lod. What, strike his wife ! 
Jago. "Faith, that was not so well: Yet ’would I 
knew, 
That stroke would prove the worst. 
Lod. is it his use? 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault? 
Tago. Alas! alas! 
It is not honesty in me to speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall observe him, 
And his own courses will denote him 80, 
That 1 may save my speech: Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. 
Lod. Iam sorry that f am deceived in him. 
[Exeunt, B. 


SCENE Il.—Cyprus.—Another Apartment in the 
Castle. 


Enter Emitia and O01 HELLO, b. 


Oth. You have seen nothing then ? 

Kmii. Nor ever heard; nor ever did suspect. 

Oth. Yes, you have seen Cassio and her together. 

Emil. But then I saw no harm; and then I heard 
Every syllable that breath made up between them. 

Oth. What, did they never whisper ? 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. Nor send you out o’ the way ? 

Emil. Never. 

Oth. To fetch her fan, her mask, her gloves, nor no- 

thing ? 

Emil Never. 

Oth. That’s strange. 

Emil. I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my sou at stakes if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abuse your bosom, 
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If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse ! 
For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 
There's no man happy ; the purest of her sex 
Is foul as slander. 

Oth. Bid her come hither ;—go0.— 

[Hxit Emit, L. v. 

She says enough—Yet she’s a simple bawd, 
That cannot say as much. This is a subtie whore, 
A closet-lock-and-key of villainous secrets : 
And yet she’ll kneel and pray ; I’ve seen her do’t. 


Enter Despevona and Emiuia, L. 


Des. My \ord, what is your will? 
Oth. ’Pray, chuck, come hither. 
Des. What is your pleasure ? 
Oth. Let me see your eyes :— 
Look in my face. 
Des. What horrible fancy’s this ? 
Oth. Some of your function, mistress ; 
Leave procreants alone, and shut the door ; 
Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come : 
Your mystery, your mystery :—nay dispatch, 
pri EMILIA, R. Db, 
Des. (Kneeling.] Upon my knees, what doth you: 
speech import? 
I understand a fury in your words, 
But not the words. 
Oth. What art thon? 
Des. Your wife, my lord—your true and loyal wife. 
Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself ; 
Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee; therefore be double-damn'd; 
Swear—thou art honest. 
Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art faise as hell. 
Des. [Rises.] To whom, my lord; with whom? How 
am I false ? 
Oth. [Weeps.] O Desdemona! [Crosses to n.] Away ! 
away! away! 
Des. Alas, the heavy day !— Why do you weep? 
Aur the occasion of those tears, my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do suspact 
- instrument Rs this your rrp ne 
say not your blame on me; if you have lost him 
Why, 1 have lost himtoo, ° f . 
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Oth. Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had he rain’d 
All kind of sores and shames on my bare head ; 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips, 
Given to captivity, me and my hopes ; 
1 should have found in some part of my seul 
A drop of patience : 
But there, where I have garner’d up my heart ; 
Where, either I must live, or hear no life ; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up; to be discarded thence !— 
Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in!—Turn thy complexion there, 
Patience,—thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim,— 
Ay, there, look grim as hell]! 
Des. 1 hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 
Oth. O, ay; as summer flies are in the shambles, 
That quicken e’en with blowing, [Returns to c.] O 
thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee—’ Would thou hadst ne’er 
been born! 
Des. Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed ? 
Oth. Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon? What committed? 
Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks: 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 
Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it!-What committed ?—~ 
Impudent strumpet ! 
es. By heaven, you do me wrong! 
Oth, Are you not a strumpet? 
Des. No, as I am a Christian. 
Oth, I cry you mercy, then; 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
Thai marry’d with Othello.— You, mistress !— 
That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell,— 
Enter Emiuia, R ; 
You, you,—ay, you— , +h 
We've done our course: there’s money for your pains é 
} pray you, turn the key and keep our counsel. [ Eait, ns 
Emil. Alas! what does this genUeman conceive? ; :/ 
How do you, my good lady ? ; 
Good madam, what’s the matter with my lord 
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Des, With whom 2 

Emil, With my lord, madam? 

Des. Who is thy lord? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none—Do not talk to me, Emilia :— 
Call thy husband hither. 

Emil. Here is a change indeed ! (Exit, wu. 

Des. ’Tis meet [ should be used so, very meet. 


Enter Iaco and Emitia, 1. 


Tago. What is your pleasure, madam? How is it 
with you ? 
Emil. Alas, lago, my lord has so bewhored her, 
Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 
Des. Am I that name, Iago? 
Iago. What name, fair lady ? 
Des. Such as, she says. my lord did say I was. 
Emil. He call’d her, whore; a beggar in his drink, 
Could not have laid such terms upon his callet. 
Iago. Why did he so? 
Des. 1 do not know ; I am sure I am none such. 
Iago. Do not weep, do nut weep: Alas, the day! 
Emil. Hath she forsook so many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, all her friends, 
To be call'd—whore? would it not make one weep ? 
Iago. Beshrew him for it! 
How comes this trick upon him ? 
Des. Nay, Heaven doth know. 
Emil, I will be hang’d, if some eternal villain, 
Some hmsy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
Have not devised this slander; I'll be hang’d else. 
Iago. Fie, there is no such man, it is impossible. 
[ Retires up the stage. 
Des. If any such there be, Heaven pardon him ! 
Emil. A haltar pardon him! and hell gnaw his bones ! 
Why should a call her, whore? who keeps her com- 
any 
What lace? what time? what form? what likelihood ? 
The Moor's abused by some outrageous knave, 
Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow :— 
Oh, Heaven, that such companions thou'dst unfold ; 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash dhe rascal naked through the world! 
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Iago. (Returns to the centre.] S Wwithiy doors. 
Emil es fie upon him ! Some acti "sqdire he wis, 
That turn’d your wit the seamy side without, es 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
Iago. You are a fool; go to. 
Des. O, good lago, 
What shall I do to win my lord again? 
Good frierd, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost him. [Kneeling.} Here [kneel :— 
If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 
Hither in discourse of thought, or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will,—though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me !-—Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. [ They raise her 
Iago. I pray you, be content; ‘tis but his humour 
The business of the state does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. 
Des. If *twere no other— 
Iago. It is but so, | warrant you. 
Go in, and weep not; all things shall be well. 
[Exeunt Despemona and Emitra, R. 


Enter Roveriao, t. 


How now, Roderigo? 

Rod. I do not find that thou deal’st justly with me. 

Iago. What in the contrary? 

Rod. Every day thou doff’st me with some device, 
Tago; and rather, as it seems to me, thou keep’st from 
me all conveniency, than suppliest me with the least 
advantage of hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure it: 
nor am I yet persuaded, to put up in peace what al- 
ready I have foolishly suffered. 

Iago. Willyou hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod. ’Feith, I have heard too much; for your words 
and performances are no kin together. 

Tago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod. With nought but truth. 1 have wasted my- 
self out of my menns. The jewels you have had from 
me, todeliver to Desdemona, would half have corrupted 
& votarist: You have told me—she has received thera 
and returned me expectations and comforts of sudden 
respect and acgvittance: but I find none. 
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fago, Well; RO to; very well, 

Rod. Very well! goto! Ieannot go to, man ; nor 
‘tls not very well. By this hand, I say “tis very scur- 
vy ; and begin to find myself fobb’d in it. 

Iago. Very well. 

Rod. 1 tell you, ‘tis not very well. I will make my- 
self known to Desdemona; if she will return me my 
jewels I will give over my suit, and repent my unlaw- 
ful solicitation , {if not, assure yourself, 1’ll seek satis- 
faction of you. 

Tago. You have said now. 

Rod. Ay; and 1 have said nothing but what I pro- 
test intendment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee ; and 
even from this time do build on thee a better opinion 
than ever before. Give me thy hand, Roderigo; thou 
hast taken against me a most just exception; but yet, 
I protest, | have dealt most directly in thy affairs. 

Rod, it hath not appeared. 

Iago. 1 grant, indeed, it hath not appeared; and 
our suspicion is not without wit and judgment. But, 
oderigo, if thou hast that within thee indeed, which | 

have greater reason to believe now than ever,—I! mean 
purpose, cvurage, and valour,—this night show it: if 
thou the next night following enjoy’st not Desdemona, 
takexme from this world with treachery, and devise en- 
gines for my life. 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reason and com- 
ass ? 

Tago. Sir, there is especial command come fiom Ve- 
nice, to depute Cassio in Othello’s place. 

Rod. Is that true? Why, then Othello and Desde- 
nona return again to Venice. 

Jago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and taketh 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his abode he 
lingered here by some accident; wherein none can be 
s determinate as the removing of Cassio. 

Rod. How do you mean—removing of him? 

Iago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello 
p ace ; knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have me to do? 

Tago. Ay; if you dare do yourself a profit and a 
tight. He sups to-night with a harlot, and thither wil 
I go to him ;—-he knows not yet of his honourable for- 
tune :—If yeu will watch his going thence,— whieh I 
will fashion,to fall out between twelve and one,—you 
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may take him «t your pleasure: I will be ashe to sepond 
your attempt, and he shall fall between us.—Come, stand 
not amazed at it, but go along with me; 1 will show you 
such a necessity in his death, that you shall think your- 
self bound to put iton him. 

Rod. 1 will hear further reason for this. 


Iago. And you shall; be satisfied. [Exeunt, b. 
SCENE Ill.—Cyprus.—A Garden belonging to the 
Castle. 


Enter OruEtio, Lopovico, Drespemona, Emit, 
Marco, and Pau to, R. 


gen: I do beseech you, sir. trouble yourself no fur- 
ther. 

Oth. O, pardon me; ‘twill do me good to walk. 

Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly thank your 

ladyship. 

Des. Your honour 1s most welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, sir 7— 

[Ereunt Lopovico, PauLo, and Marco, 1. vb. 
0,—Desdemona,— 

Des. My lord? 

Oth. Get you to-bed on the instant ; I willbe return- 
ed forthwith :—Dismiss your attendant there ; look it be 
done. [ Bxit, v. 

Des. 1 will, my lord. 

_ ase How goes it now? he looks gentler than he 
id. 
Des. He says he will return immediately. 
He hath commanded me to go to-bed, 
And bade me to dismiss you. 

Emil. Dismiss me! 

Des. It was his b'dding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adien : 

We must not now displease him. 
Emil. 1 would you had never seen him! [Hrewnt. 


SCENE IV.—Cyprus.—A Street. 


Enter taco and Rovperiao, R. 
Tago. Here stand behind this bulk; straight will he 
come: ) 
Wear thy rapier bare, ahd put it home; 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing # IH be at thy elbow « 
¥ 
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It makes ak; or it mars us; think of that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 
Rod. Be near at hand; Imay miscarry in’t. 
Iago. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 
sword. | Retires a little 
Rod, 1 have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me satisfying reason: 
"Tis but a man gone: forth, my sword; he dies. 
[Stands aside, r 
Iago, [Advancing.| Now, whether he kill Cassio. 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other. 
Every way makes my gain:—Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold and jewels, that I bobb’d from him, 
As gifts to Desdemona ; 
It must not be:—If Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly :—and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there stand I in peril; 
No, he must die :—But so, T hear him coming. 
[Stands aside. 


Eater Cassio, tu. 


Rod. 1 know his gait, 'tis he:—Viltain, thou diest ! 
He runs, and thrusts at Cassio, who draws. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think’st ; 
I will make proof of thine 
{Cassio wounds Roperiao, who falls, 
Rod. O, I am slain! 
[Iaco advances, cewts Cassio behind in the leg, 
and Exit, k. 
Cas. I am maim’d for ever, [Cassro falls, u. 
Help, ho !—-murder! murder ! 
Rod. O villain that Tam ' 
Cas, What, ho! no watch? no passage? murder! 
murder ! 
Rod. Nobody come? then shall I bleed to death. 
Enter Laoo, in his Night-Gown, with a naked Sword 
and a Light, u. 


Tago. What are a here, that cry so grievously ? 

Cas. lago! O, fam spoil’d, undone by villains? 
Give me some help. 

scat = lieutenant !—what villains have done 
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Cas. 1 think that one of them is here about, 
And cannot make away. 
Rod. O, help me here ! 
Cas. That’s one of them. 
Iago. QO murderous slave! O villain! 
(Iago stabs Roperigo 
Rod. O damn‘d Iago! O inhuman dog ;—-0! 0! O!1 
Iago. Kill men i’ the dark !—Where be these bloody 
thieves ? 
How silent is this town!—Ho! murder! murder! 


Enter Lopovico and GRATIAN®O, L. 


What may you be? are you of good or evil ? 
Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us. 
Iago. Signior Lodovico ? 
Lod. He, sir. 
fago. Yery you mercy: here’s Cassio hurt by vil- 
lains. 
Gra. Cassio! 
lago. How is it, brother? 
Cas. My leg is cut in two. 
Jago. Marry, Heaven f. rbid !— 
Know we this face, or no 7— 
Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman, 
Roderigo? no:—Yes, sure ;--O Heaven !—Roderigo. 


Enter Emitia with a Light, r. 


Emil, ’Las, what’s the matter? what’s the matter, 
husband ? 
Tago. Cassio hath been set on in the dark 
By erigo, and fellows that are ’scaped ; 
He’s almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 
Emit. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Cassio! 
Iago. Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath happ'd.— 
[ frit Emiuia, v, 
Will you go on, I pray ?—This is the night 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite. 
Exeunt Gratiano, Cassio, Lonovico, Lago, 
and Servants bearing off RopErieo, R. 


END OF ACT iV, 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Cyprus.—A Bedchamber in the Castle.— 
Despewona in Bed, asleep. | 


Enter OTHELLO, with a Light, R. 


Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 
It is the cause. Yet I'll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster.— 
Yet she must due, else she'll betray more men.— 
Pat out the light, and then—Put out thy light! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me:—but once put out thine, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
T know not where is that Pro nethean heat, 
That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d the 
rose, 
T cannot give it vital growth again, 
It must needs wither :—I'll smell it on the tree.— 
: Kisses DespEMONA, 
O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice herself to break her sword !—Once more.— 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after.Once more, and this the last :— 
[ Kisses her again 
She wakes— 
Des. Who’s there? Othello? 
Oth. Ay, Desdemona,— 
Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona? 
Des. Ay, wy lord, 
Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
‘Unreconcijled as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. 
Des. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that? 
Oth. Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 
T would not kill thy unprepared pee 3[ Goes to Safa, 1 
No,—Heayen forefend !—I would not kill thy soul. 
Des ‘Talk you of killing! 


scene 1. OER, 6 


Oth. Ay, Ido. 
Des. Then, Heaven 
Have mercy on me! 
Oth, Amen, with all my heart! 
Des. Uf you say so, E hope you will not kill me. 
Oth, Hum !—~ [Rises from the Sofa. 
Des. And yet I fear you; for you're fatal then 
When your eyes roll so: Why I should fear, I know not, 
Since guiltiness I know not; but yet, I feel, I fear, 
Oth Think on thy sins. [ Walks about. 
Des. They’re loves T bear to you. 
Oth. Ay, and for that thou diest 
Des. That death’s unnatural, that kills for loving.-- 
Alas, why gnaw you 80 your nether Jip ? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame— 
Oth. Peace, and be still! 
Des. 1 will so :—What’s the matter? 
Oth. That handkerchief which | so loved, and gave thée 
Thou gavest to Cassio. 
Des, No, by my life and soul; 
Send for the man, and ask him. 
Oth. Sweet soul, take heed 
Take heed of perjury; thou’rt on thy death-bed. 
Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 
Oth. Yes, presently ; 
Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 
For to deny each articte with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the strong conception 
That I do groan withal :—Thou art to die. 
Des. Then, Lord have mercy on me ! 
Oth. I say, amen. 
Des. And have you mercy too!—TI never did 
Offen:! you in my life; never loved Cassio 
But with such general warranty of Heaven 
As I might love: I never gave him token, 
Oth. By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in his hand 
O perjured woman! thou dost stone my heart, 
And makest me call, what I intend to do-~ 
A murder—which I thought a sacrifice : 
1 saw the handkerchief. 
Des. He found it then ; 
I never gave it him :—Send for him hither, 
And let him confess a truth. 
Oth. He has confess’d. 
Des. What, my pene 
¥ 
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Oth. "That he hath—used thee, 
Des. How? unlawfully ? 
Oth. Ay. 
Des. He will not say so. 
th. No, his mouth is stopp’d ; 
Honest Tago hath ta’en order for’t. 
Des, My fear interprets then.—What, is he dead ? 
Oth. Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 
Des. Alas, he is betray’d, and [ undone ! 
Oth. Out, strumpet! Weep’st thou for him to my 
face? 
. Des. O, banish me, my lord, but kill me not, 
Oth. Down, strumpet! 
Dey. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night 
Oth. Nay, an you strive,— 
Des. But half an hour,— 
Oth. Being done, 
There is no pause. 
Des. But while I say one prayer.— 
Oth. It is too late.— [ He smothers her. 
[Emixia knocks at the Door, t. 
Emil. [Without.] My lord! my lord !—What bo !— 
my lord! my lord! 
Oth. What noise is this ?—not dead, not yet quite 
dead :— 
I that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain ;— 
80,—-s0.—— {Stabs her with his Dagger. 
[Emiuia knocks at the Door. 
Emit. What ho!—my lord! my lord!— 
Oth. Who’s there ? 
Emil. O, good my lord, I’d speak a word with you. 
Oth. Yes; —’tis Emilia.—By and by.—Snhe’s dead. 
~Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death ; 
The noise was high.—Ha !—no more moving,— 
Still as the grave.—Shall she come in? Wer’t good ? 
I think she stirs again :—No.— What’s the best ? 
If she comes in, she'll sure speak to my wife :— 
My wife! my wife !—what wife ?—I have no wife.— 
O, insupportable! O, heavy hour ! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon ; and the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 


fact v. 


{Emiia Laocks at the Deor 
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Emil, Ido beseech you, I may speak .with you» 
O, good my lord !-- ‘ 
Oth. I had forgot thee :—O, come in, Emilia :~ 

| Unloeks the Déor. 


Enter Eminta, le 


What's the matter with thee now? 

Emil. O, my good lord, yonder’s foul murder done. 
Oth. What, now ? 

Emil. But now, my lord. 

Oth, It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 

And makes men mad. 

Emil. Cassio, my lord, hath kill’d a young Venetian, 

Call'd—Roderigo. 

Oth. Roderigo killed ? 
And Cassio kill’d— 
Emil. No, Cassio is not kill’d. 
Oth. Not Cassio kill’d ? Then murder’s out of tune, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O, 0, 0,— 

Emil. Alas! what cry is that? 

Oth. That! what? 

Des. O, falsely, falsely murder’d !}— 

Emil. Out, and alas! it is my lady’s voice :— 

[Goes to the Bed 

Help! help, ho! help !—0O lady, speak again! 
Sweet Desdemona? O, sweet mistress, speak ! 

Des. A guiltless death J die. 

Emil. O, who has done 

This deed ? 

Des. Nobody; 1 myself; farewell ! 

Commend me to my kind lord:—O, farewell ! 

[She dirs. 
Oth. Why, how should she be murder’d 2 
Emil. Alas, who knows? 
Oth. You heard her say herself it was not I, 
Emil. She said so; I must needs report a truth. 
Oth. She’s lfke a liar gone to burning hell! 
*T was I that kill’d her. 
Emil. O, the more angel she, 

And you the blacker oH i! 
Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. , 
Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil! 
Oth. She-was filsé as water. 
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Emil, Thou krt.caah as fire, to say 
That she was false; O, she was heaveply true ! 
Oth. Cassio did use hey; ask thy husband else. 
O, I were damn’d beneath ali dep in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity: Thy husband knew it all. 
Emil. My husband ! 
Oth. Thy husband, 
‘ "etl. That she was false to wedlock 
Oth, Ay, with Cassio.— 
Nay, had she been true, 
If Heaven would make me such avother world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I'd not have sold her for it. 
Euitl. My husband !— 
Oth. What needs this iteration, woman ? 
¥ say, thy husband ;— Dost understand the word ?—~ 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest lago. 
fimil. If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her moot filthy bargain, 
Oth. Ha Il— | He threatens 
Emil. Do thy worst: — 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou wast worthy her. 
Oth. Peace, were best.— 
Emil. Thou hast not half that power to do me harm 
As [ have to be hurt. O gull! O dolt! 
As ignorant as dirt! Thou hast done a deed, — 
1 care not for thy sword; I'll make thee known, 
Though I lost twenty lives :—Help! help! ho! help! 
The Moor has kill’d my mistress :— Murder! murder !— 
[OTHELLO goes to the Bed, and leans on it. 
Enter Montano, GraTtiano, and Iaco, 1. nv. 
Mont. What is the matter ?— 
Emil. My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed.~- 
O, are you come, Iago? You have done well, 
That men must lay their murders on your neck. 
eee this villain, if thou be’st a man: 
He says, thou told’st him that his wife was false; 
‘I know thou didst not; thou’rt not such @ villain : 
Speak, for my heart is full. 
fago. L told him what 1 thought; and tole nc more 
Thay what he found himself wes apt and true. 
Het. But did you ever tell him she was false? 
Jago. 1 did. 
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Emil. You told a lie; an odious, damned Iie; 
Upon my sont, a lie; a wicked lie :— 

Sho false with Cassio!—Did you say, with Cassio ? 

Iago. With Cassio, mistress.— 

‘What, are you mad? I charge you, get you home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to speak ; 
*Tis proper I obey him, but not now :— 

Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home, 
Oth, O! 0! 0! [ Falling on the Bed 
Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 

For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent 

That e’er did lift up eye. 

Oth. O, she was foul ! { Rising. 
¥ scarce did know you, uncle: There lies your niece ; 
Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly stupp’d: 
I know this act shows terrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Desdemona! I am glad thy father’s dead; 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. 

Oth. ’Tis pitiful: but yet Iago knows 

That she with Cassio had the act of shame 
A thousand times committed ; Cassiv confess’d it} 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
With the recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her; I saw it in his hand ; 
It was a handkerchief,—an antique token 
My father gave my mother 

Emil. O Heaven! O heavenly powers ! 
That handkerchief, thou speak’st of, 

I found by fortune, and did give my husband 
For often, with a solemn earnestness, 

(More than indeed belonged to such a trifle) 
He begg’d of me to steal it. 

Tago. Filth, thou liest ! 

Emil. By heaven, I do not; 1 Jo not, gentlemen - 
O murd’rous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife! 

Oth. Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder !~-Precious villain ! 

[OTHELLO makes a pass at taco, Montano dis- 
arms him; Iago, at the same time, stabs 
Emipia, and runs out, v. 

Mont. Take you this weapon, 

Which I have here recover’d from the Moor : 

Come, guard the door without ; let him not pass, 

But kill him rather: I'll after that same villain. 
 freunt Montano and GRatisNo, L. Do 
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Oth. I am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipster gets my sword: 
But why should honour outlive honesty ? 
Let it go all. 
Esnil. Leal she was chaste; she loved thee, cruel 
oor: 
So come my soul to bliss, as I dpm true ; 
So speaking as I think, 1 die,—1 die. [She dies, 
Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper ; 
Goes for the Sword, kz. and returns, 
©. here it is: Uncle, [To Gratiano, 1. without.) 1 
must come forth 
Gra. Onicha If thou attempt it, it wilt cost thee 
ear ; 
Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 
Oth, Look in upon me then, and speak to me. 
Or, naked as 1 am, 1 will assault thee. 


Enter GRATIANO, L. 


Behold! [have a weapon ; 
A better never did itself sustain 
aay a soldier’s thigh: I’ve seen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 
I've made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop :— But, O vain boast ! 
Who can control his fate? ‘tis not so now.— 
Do you go back dismay’d? °Tis a lost fear. 
Man but a rush against Othello's breast, 
And he retires :—Where should Othello go? 
[Goes to the bed. 
Now, how dost thou look now ?7—O ill-starr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy sheets !—when we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fends will snatch at it.—Cold, cold, my girl; 
Even like thy chastity.—O cursed slave !— 
Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this besyetl) sight ! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
‘Wash me in steep-down guilfs of liquid fire ;— 
© Desdemona! Desdemona! dead?—O, O, O!— 
[Falls down by her 
Eater Lopovico, Cassio, brought in by ANTONIO and 
Jugxio, Montano, Tago prisoner, Manco, and 
PauLo, 1 
Lod, Where is this rash and most unfortunate man: 
@th That's he that was Othelle :—Here 1 am’ 
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Lod. Where is this viper? bring the Hfléin forth. 
Oth. 1 joer down towards his feet;—but that’s 
fable ;— 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
[Ornento zownds Iago, and Montano disarmaktm, 

Iago (x.) 1 bleed, sir ; but not kill’d, 

Oth. I am not sorry neither; I'd have thee live; 
For, in my sense, ‘tis happiness to die. 

Lud. O thou, Othello, that was once so good 
Fall’n in the practice of a cursed slave, 

What shall be said to thee? 
Oth. Why, any thing: 
An honourable murderer, if you will: 
For naught did f in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confess’d his villainy ; 
Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death ? 

Oth. Ay. 

Cas. Dear general, I never gave you cause. 

Oth. I do believe it, and I ask your pardon,— 

Will you, [To Lopo.] I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? 
Iago. Demand me nothing: What you know, vou 
know: 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Oth. Well, thou dost best 

Lod. Sir, you shall understand what nath befall’n 
Which, as I think, you know 1.0t :—Here’s a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo ; 

And here, another: the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Roderigo :— 

Oth. O villain ! 

Lod. Now here’s another discontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too ; and this, it seems, 
Rodorigo meant to have sent this damned villain 
But that, belike, Iego in the interim 
Came in, and satisfied him. 

Oth. O the pernicious caitiff !— 

How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife’s ? 
[Pointing to the handkerchief bound on Cassio’s leg, 

Cas. 1 found it in my chamber. 
And he himself confess’d it even now, 
That there he dropp’d it, fora special purpose, 
Which wrought to his desire. 

Oth. O fool! fool! fool ! 

Cas. There is besides, io Roderigo’s tetter.— 
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How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was cast: And e’en but now he spake, 
After long seeming dead,—Iago hurt him, 
{ago set him on. 
Lod. [To OTHELLO.) 4 ou must forsake this room, 
and go with us ; 
Your power and your command are taken off, 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave,— 
If there be any cunning cruelty 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
Tt shall be his: Away with him. 
[Axeunt Iago, Pauto, and Marco, tL. D. 
You shall close prisoner rest, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state :—Come, bring him away. 
Oth. Soft you; a word or two, before you go. 
I have done the state some service, and they know't: 
No more of that:—I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as T am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one, that loved not wisely, but too well; 
Of one, not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme : 
Of one, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Dropped tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gums.—Set you down this: 
And say, besides,—that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the state, 
f took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—thus !— (Stabs himself, 
O, Desdemona !— [ Dies. 
Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon ; 
For he was great of heart. 
Lod. Gratiano, keep the house, 
And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor ; 
For they succeed to you.—To you, lord governor, 
Remains the censure of that hellish villain ; 
The time, the place, the torture.—O enforce it !— 
Myself will straight abroad ; and, te the state, 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. [ Exeunt. 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


Che Wuenna. 


Tux Duenna is one of the most elegant productions ever fashioned 
by the hand of taste. It is an excellent comedy, without the songs: 
and, with them, it ie the secomd beat opera in the English language, 
In assigning it this honourable place, we do not admit that it a 
proaches the various excellences that belong to the incomparable 
production of Gay; it is only that we cannot find an opera that 
can fairly be placed between them. The dialogne being indepen- 
dent of the music, by no means lessens the value of the latter, 
which may be considered as an illustration of the action, which, 
though complete in itself, is both heightened~and adorned by the 
superadded charms vf music and poetry. This is the precise re- 
lationship that these auxiliaries should bear to each other, 

The style is hardly an earnest of that brilliant wit which was 
one day tu sparkle in The Schoc' for Scandal; thongh the whimai- 
cal description of Isaac’s person, und the Duenna’s charms, is 9 
sort of avanat-courier to some of the ludicrous portraits of the 
scandalous college. The nankeen skin—the ivory and ebon: 
teeth, alternately biack and white, like the keys of a harpsicho 
remind us of the Irish front, Caledonian locks, Dutch nose, and 
Austrian lips, that compose the odd countenance of Mrs. Candour’s 
Cousin Ogle. Many of the situations are highly bamorous, par- 
ticularly Isaac’s first interview with the Duenua, and his equivegus 
with Don Jerome, on the comparative beauties of old Margaret and 
Clara; in which his sly inmuendos worked up the Dou to a piteh of 
fury which is only appeased by the ready wit of the cunning little 
Israelite. We may also add the scene with the friars, where the 
whimsical benefactions of the pious are recounted, and so whim- 
sieally appropriated. These scenes abound with exquisite hamour, 
and heve never been surpassed by any of the author’s inost favuured 
produetions. 

The airs are exceedingly beautiful—they have the glow of passion, 
the delicacy of sentiment, and the grace of pvetry. It is these 
charming productions that bring Sheridan in more immediate com- 
parison with Gay. Don Jerome’s jovial reminiscences, and Isaac’s 
catalogue of his nymph’s conditions, are admirably in character. 

The plot is simple, and the incidents are few. We are no advo- 
cates for that harry and bustle which unskilful play-wrights substitute 
for humor aud character. The story is pleasantly told—it amuses 
us in its progress, and the denouement is brought about by nataral 
means. Sberidan has tail under contribution “ £2 #ilosofo di Cum. 
pagua,” Moliere’s ‘ Sicilien,” and Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of 
“ The Wonder.” 

Don Jerome is a good-humoured Englishman in a Spanish dress— 
there is nothing about Ais household that savours of pompous star. 
vation and gloomy grandeur, art — frequent inmates of Spanis!. 
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 eomnget He is as cbisreplne asa lark, and, if we mistake not, has 
, in his time, as much in the sus as was Don Quixote when he 
fancied his brains were melting. We rejoice to be admitted into the 
penetralia, the sanctum sanctorum, of the devout brotherhood,— 
to contemplate the pious rotundity of holy Paul, and his goodly 
company of bottle-holders—to hear the shout of revelry ring 
through the walls of penance and mortification—and, where tempta- 
tion entereth not, to see a bumper tossed off to the blue-eyed nun of 
St. Catherine’s! The humour of this scene was happily hit off by the 
late Bob Palmer, who played Paul, and Oxberry, who was the lay- 
brother. The bosky air and rosy indignation of the one formed 
a perfect contrast to the starved humility of the other. Palmer's 
face had fire enough in it to have mudled the wine be ever and 
anon lifted to his lips; Oxberry’s hollow eyes gloated on the ruby 
draught, and his lank trembling fingers snatched with famished 
eagerness the crumbs of cake that escaped the mastication of 
Father Paul. Isaac Mendosa is an originaid, and a rich one too: 
we forgive his vanity, for the mirth it produces; we admire the 
fashion of his beard; and, as nothing gives us more pleasure than to 
eee a crafty knave who thinks himself too cunning for the rest of 
mankind, outwitted in turn, we could kiss old aret (maugre 
the pretty sort of velvet down that so much startled little Isaac) 
for her wit and‘ ingenuity. 

Quick was the original Isaac Mendoza—no succeeding actor has 
caught his humour in the character. His ludicrous vanity and self. 
importance, bis “ Pretty Rogue!” while be listens to Don Jerome’s 
tempting description of his daughter’s charms—his fear and trem. 
bling, when he is about to encounter such an awfud beauty—and his 
Start of disappointment and horror, when his eyes, stealing by slow 
degrees from the ground, fix full on the person and countenance of 
the Duenna, were exquisitely painted. We should almost suspect 
that Sheridan had the figure, face, and manner of this incomparable 
actor in bis mind, when he painted this facetious little Solomon, 
Dowton plays Isaac well, and so does Fawcett; and so would the 
Yate Mr. Knight bave done (for his conception was correct, and his 
figure good) but for his inveterate country dialect. We record the 
performance of Miss Clara Fisher, as an absurdity that is put forth, 
to ascertain the full extent of public endurance. We are surprised 
that Mr. Munden never attempted Isaac—he was perhaps content 
with the unequalled excellence of his Don Jerome. Mrs. Daven. 
ack and Mrs, Sparkes were excellent in old Margaret: the former 
" was the broader of the two, and altogether more to our mind, 

he Duenna was first acted at Covent Garden, inthe year 1775. 
Ite success was prodigious—it had a run of sixty-five nights 
during the first season, 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which thay hava 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


R. means Right; L. Left; R.D. Reght Door; L.D. Left Door, 
C.D. F. or M.D. Centre Door tn the Tiat; R.D. F. Right Door in the 
Flat; L.D. F. Left Door in the Flat, or the Soone running acrass the 
back of the Stage ; R.S. E. Reght Second Entranee ; R.U. Es Right 
Entrance; LS, E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Laft Upper cal 







RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


means Aight; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre; 
L. C, Left of Contre. 
R. RC. C. LC. L. 


@.° TteReader is supposed to be on the Stays facing the. Andsnes, 
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Ant. I do not wish to disturb her rest. 

1 Mask. The vexson is, because yer know she does 
not regard you énough te appear, # yor awakened her. 

Ant. Nay, then, I'll convince you. [ Sings. 


The breath of morn bids hence the night ; 
Unveil those beauteous eyes, my fair 
For till the dawn of love is there, 

I feel no day, F own no light. 


Lovu1sa—replies from @ Window. 


Waking, I heard thy numbers chide, 
Waking, the dawn did bless my sight ; 
*Tis Phoebus sure that woos, I cried, 
Who speaks in song, who moves in light. 


Don JeEroMe—From another Window. 


What vagabonds are these I hear 
Fiddling, futing, rhyming, ranting, 
Piping, scraping, whining, canting ! 

ly, scurvy minstrels, fly ! 


j ‘ TRIO. 
« $ 


Lowi i Nay, pr’ythee, father, why so rough? 
Ang i’ An hamble lover I. 
Jerome. How durst you, daughter, lend an ear 
To such deceitful stuff ? 
Quick from the window, fly ! 
Leuisa. Adieu, Antonio ! 
Ant. Must you go ? 
Louisa. ) We soon, perhaps, may meet again ; 
Ant. For though hard fortune is our foe, 
The god of love will fight for us. 
Jerome. Reach me the blunderbass. 
Ant. & L. The god of love, who knows our pain, 
Jerome. Hence, or these slugs are through your brain. 
[Ezeunt Jerome and Louisa from the Window 
ANTONI10 and LORENZO, R. 


SCENE Il.—A Piazza. 


Enter Ferprnanp and Lorzs, &. 
Lopes. Truly, sir, 1 think that a little sleep, once in 


a week, or so——— 
Ferd. Peace, fool! don’t mention sleep to me. 
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. No, no, sir, I don’t mention your low-bred, 
Walgar, sound sleep; bat 1 can’t ‘help thinking that a 
gentle glumber, or half an hour’s dozing, if it were only 

or the novelty of the thing— 

Ferd, Peace, booby, I say !—Oh Clara. dear, cruel 
disturber of my rest ! 

Lopes. And of mine, too. 

Ferd. ’Sdeath ! to trifle with me at such a juncture as 
this - now to stand on punctilios——love me! 1 don’t 
believe she ever did. 

Lopez. Nor I either. 

Ferd. Or is it, that her sex never know their desires 
for an hour together 7? 

Lopez. Ah, they know them oftener than they’ll own 
them ? 

Ferd. 1s there, in the world, so inconstant a creature 
as Clara ? 

Lopez. I could name one. 

Ferd. Yes ; the tame fool who submits to her ca- 

rice, 
: Lopez. 1 thought he couldn’t miss it. [ Aside. 

Ferd. is she not capricious, teasing, tyrannical, ob- 
stinate, perverse, absurd? ay, a wilderness of faults 
and follies ; her looks are scorn, and her very smiles— 
*sdeath ! I wish | hadn’t mentioned her smiles ! for she 
does smile such beaming loveliness, such fascinating 
brightness—Oh, death and madness! I shall die if 1 
lose her. 

Lopez. Oh, those damned smiles have undone ail, 


AIR.—FgeapiInanp. 


Could { her faults remember, 
Forgetting every charm, 

Soon would impartial Reaso 
The tyrant Love disarm. 

But when enraged | number 
Each failing of her mind, 

Love still suggests each beauty, 
And sees—while Reason’s blind. 


Lopez. Here comes Don Antonio, sir. 

Ferd. Well, go you home—I shall be there pre- 
sently. 

Lopes. Ak, these cursed smiles. {fatt, v. 
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Enter Antonio, vu. 


Ferd. Antonio, Lopez tells me he left you chanting 
before our door. Was my father waked 2 

Ant. Yes, yes; he has a singular affection for music, 
80 I left him roaring at his barred window, like the 
print of Bajazet in the cage. And what brings you out 
80 early ? 

Ferd. I believe I told you, that to-morrow was the 
day fixed by Don Pedro and Clara’s unnatural step-mo- 
ther, for her to enter a convent, in order that her brat 
might possess her fortune: made desperate by this, I 

rocured a key to the door, and bribed Clara’s maid to 
eave it unbolted ; at two this morning, I entered, unper- 
ceived, and stole to her chamber. I found her waking 
and weeping. 

Ant. Happy Ferdinand ! 

Ferd, ’Sdeath! hear the conclusion. I was rated as 
the most confident ruffian, for daring to approach her 
room at that hour of night. 

Ant. Ay, ay, this was at first ? 

Ferd. No such thing ; she would not hear a word from 
me, but threatened to raise her mother, if I did not in- 
stantly leave her. 

Ant, Well, but at last 7— 

Ferd. At last! why, I was forced to ieave the house, 
as I came in. 

Ant. And did you do nothing to offend her ? 

Ferd. Nothing, as I hope to be saved! I believe, I 
might snatch a dozen or two of kisses. 

Ant. Was that all? Well, I think I never heard of 
such assurance ! 

Ferd. Zounds! I tell you, I behaved with the utmost 
respect. 

Ant. O Lord! ¥ don’t mean you, but in her---but 
hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave your key with them ? 

Ferd. Yes; the maid, who saw me out, took it from 


the door. 
Ant. Then, my life for it, her mistress elopes after 


ou. 
. Ferd. Ay, to bless my rival, perhaps. Iam ina 
humour to suspect every body. You loved her once, and 


thought her an angel, as I do now. 
Ant. Yes, I loved her, till I found she wouldn't love 
me, and then I discovered that she hadn’t a good feature 


in her face. 
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AIR. 


I ne’er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me ; 

I ne'er saw nectar on alip, ~ | 
Bat where my own did hope to sip. 
Has the maid, who seeks my heart, 
Cheeks of rose, untouch’d by art? 

1 will own the colour true, 

When yielding blushes aid their hue. 


Is her hand so soft and pure? 

T must press it, to be sure ; 

Nor can I be certain then, 

Till it, grateful, press again. 
Must I, with attentive eye, 
Watch her heaving bosom sigh ? 
I will do so, when I see 

That heaving Pagom sigh for me. 


Besides, Ferdinand, you have full security in my love 
for your sister. Help me there, and I can never disturb 
you with Clara, 

Ferd. As far as I can, consistently with the honour 
of our family, you know I will; but there must be no 
eloping. 

Ant. And yet, now, you would carry off Clara? 

Ferd. Ah, that’s a different case. We never mean 
that others should act to our sisters and wives, as we do 
to others.-—But, to-morrow, Clara is to be forced into a 
convent. 

Ant, Well, and am not I so unfortunately cireum- 
stanced ? To-morrow, your father forces Louisa to marry 
Isaac, the Portuguese—but come with me, and we'll de- 
vise something, I warrant. 

Ferd. 1 must go home. 

Ant. Well, adieu ! 

Ferd. But, Antonio, if you did not love my sister, 
you have too much honour and friendship to supplant me 
with Clara. 


AIR.—ANTONIO. 


Friendship is the bond of reason 5 
But if beauty disapprove, 
Heaven dissolves ali other treaten, 
In the heart that’s true to love. 
B 
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The faith which to my friend I swore, 
As a civil oath I view ; 
But, to the charms which I adore, 
Tis religion to be true. [ Exit, pr. 


Ferd. There is always a levity in Antonio’s manner 
of replying to me on this subject, that is very alarming 
—8'death ! if Clara should love him, after all. [Ezit, 1. 


SCENE Ilt.—A Room in Don Jerome's House. 


Enter Louisa and DUENNA, L. 


Louisa. But, my dear Margaret, my charming Du- 
enna, do you think we shall succeed ? 

Duenna, { tell you again, [ heave no doubt on’t; but 
it must be instantly put to the trial. Every thing is pre- 
pared in your room, and for the rest, we must trust to 
fortune. 

Lowisa. My father’s oath was, never to see me till I 
had consented te—— ‘ 

Ducnna. ’Twas thus I overheard him say to his 
friend, Don Guzman—*] will demand of her to-mor- 
row, once for all, whetber she will consent to marry 
Isaac Mendoza: if she hesitates, I will make a solemn 
oath never to see or speak to her, till she returns to her 
duty.’’—These were his words. 

Leuisa. And on his known obstinate adherence to 
what he has once said, you have formed this plan for my 
escape. But have you secured my maid in our interest? 

Duenna, She is a party in the whole; but :emember, 
if we succead, you resign all right and title in little 
Isaac, the Jew, over to me. 

Louisa, That I do, with all my soul: get him, if you 
ean, and £ shall wish you joy, most heartily. He is 
twenty times as rich as my poor Antonio. 


AIR.—Lovuisa. 


"Phou canst not boast of fortune’s store, 
My love, while me they wealchy call; 
But I was glad to find thee po 
For, with my heart, I'd give thee all. 
And then the grateful youth shall owa, 
T loved him for himself alone. 


But when his worth my hand shall gain, 
No word or look of mine shall show 
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Fhat I the smallest t retainl 
Of what my bounty did bestow, 
Yet still his grateful heart shall own, 
I loved him for himself alouve. 


Duenna. I hear Don Jerome conting. Quick, give 
me the fast letter I brought you from Antonio—you 
know that is to be the ground of my dismission. I must 
slip out to seal it up, as undelivered. L Exit. 

[JEROME speaking within, L. 


Enter Don JEROME and FERDINAND, L. 


Jerome. What, I suppose, you have been serenading, 
too! Eh, disturbing some peaceable neighbourhood 
with villanous catgut, and lascivious piping ! Out on’t ! 
you set your sister, here, a vile example; but I come to 
tell you, madam, that 1’ll suffer no more of these mid- 
night incantations—these amorous orgies, that steal the 
senses in the hearing; as, they say, Egyptian embalm- 
ers serve mummies, extracting the brain through the 
ears: however, there’s an end of your frolics—Isaac 
Mendoza will be here presently, and to-morrow you 
shall marry him. 

Louisa. Never, while I have life. 

Ferd. tndeed, sir, | wonder how yow can think of 
such a man for a son-in-law. 

Jerome. Sir, you are very kind, to favour me with 
gout sentiments :~-and pray, what is your objection to 

im 2 

Ferd. He is a Portuguese, in the first place. 

Jereme. No such thing, boy: he has forswern his 
country, 

Louisa. He is a Jew. 

Jerome. Another mistake: he has been a Christian 
these six weeks. 

Ferd. Ay, he left his old religion for an estate, and 
has not had time to get a new one. 

Louisa. But stands like a dead wall between church 
and synagogue, or like the blank leaves between the 
Old and New Testament. 

Jerome. Any thing more ? 

Ferd. But the most remarkable part of his character 
is, his passion for deceit and tricks of cunning. 

Louisa. Though at the same time the fool predomi- 
nates so much over the knave, that I am tell he is 
generally the dupe of his own art. 

B 2 
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Ferd. True, ke an ‘unskilful gunner, he usually 

misses his aim, end is hurt by the recoil of his own 
jece. 
Jerome. Any thing more? 

Louisa. To sum up all, he has the worst fault a hus- 
band can have---he’s not my choice. 

Jerome. But you are his; and choice on one side is 
sufficient. Two lovers should never meet in marriage. 
Be you sour as you please, he is sweet-tempered, and for 
your good fruit, there’s nothing like ingrafting on a crab. 
Any thing more? 

Louisa. 1 detest him as a lover, and shall ten times 
more as a husband. 

« Jerome. I don’t know that. Marriage generally makes 
a great change---but, to cut the matter short, will you 
have him, or not? 

Louisa. There is nothing else I could disobey you in. 

Jerome, Do you value your father’s peace ? 

Louisa. So much, that I will not fasten on him the 
regret of making an only daughter wretched. 

Jerome. Very well, ma’am; then mark me---neve 
more will I see or converse with you till you return 2 
your duty. Noreply! This and your chamber shut!be 
your apartments ; I never will stir out, without leaving 
you under lock and key, and when I’m at home, no crea- 
ture can approach you but through my library. We'll 
try who can be most obstinate. Outof my sight !---there 
remain, till you know your duty. [ Pushes her out, m. D. 

Ferd. Surely, sir, my sister’s inclinations should be 
consulted in a matter of this kind, and some regard paid 
to Don Antonio, being my particular friend. 

Jerome. That, doubtless, is a very great recommenda 
tion. I certainly have not paid sufficient respect to it. 

Ferd. There is not a man living I would sooner choose 
for a brother-in-law. 

Jerome. Very possible; and if you happen to have 
e’er a sister, who is not at the same time a daughter of 
mine, I’m sure I shall have no objection to the relation- 
ship---but at present, if you please, we'll drop the sub- 
ject. 

Ferd. Nay, sir, ‘tis only my regard for my sister 
makes me 8 , 

Jerome, Then pray, sir, in future, let your regard for 
your fatber make you hold your tongue. 

Ferd. 1 have done, sir--I shall only add a wish, thar 
you would reflect what at your age you would have felt, 
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had you been crossed in your affection fr the mother of 
her you are so severe to. 

Jerome. Why, 1 must confess I had a great affection 
for your mother’s ducats, but that was all, boy. I mar- 
ried her for her fortune, and she took me in obedience 
to her father, and a very happy couple we were. We 
never expected any love from one another, and so we 
were never disappointed. If we grumbled a littl now 
and then, it was soon over, for we were never fond 
enough to quarrel; and when the good woman died, 
why, why—TI had as lieve she had lived, and I wish 
every widower in Seville could say the same. I shall 
now go and get the key of this dressing-room—-so, good 
son, if you have any lecture in support of disobedience 
to give your sister, it must be brief; so make the best 
of your time, d’ye hear? [ Hrtl, 2. 

erd. 1 fear, indeed, my friend Antonio has little to 
hope for: however, Louisa has firmness, and my father’s 
anger will probably only increase her affection, In our 
intercourse with the world, it is natural for us to dislike 
those who are innocently the cause of our distress; but 
in the heart’s attachment, a woman never likes a man 
with ardour till she has suffered for his sake. [Noise.]} 
Soh} what bustle is here! between my father and the 
Duenna, too. I°l] e’en get out of the way. [Ezxit, u 


Enter Don Jerome with a Letter, pulling in the 
DUENNA, R. 


Jerome. I'm astonish’d! I’m thunder-struck ! here’s 
treachery and conspiracy with a vengeance! You, An- 
tonio’s creature, and chief manager of this plot for my 
daughter’s eloping !—you, that I placed here as a scare- 
crow ? 

Duenna. What? 

Jerome. A scarecrow---to prove a decoy-duck ! What 
have you to say for yourself : 

Duenna. Well, sir, since you have forced that letter 
from me, and discovered my real sentiments, 1 scorn to 
renounce them. Iam Antoaio’s friend, and it was nty 
intention that your daughter should have served youas 
all such old tyrannical sots should be served. I delight 
in the tender passions, and would befriend.all under their 
influence, | 

Jeroms. ‘Phe tender ‘passions! yes, they would be- 
come those impenetrable features! Why, thon deceitfal 
hag! I placed thee as a guard to the rich blossoms of 

zB 3 
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my daughter’s beauty. I thought that dragon’s front of 
thine would cry aloof tu the sons of gallantry: steel- 
traps and spring-guns seemed writ in every wrinkle of it. 
But you shall quit my house this instant. The tender 
passions, indeed ! Go, thou wanton siby], thou amorous 
woman of Endor, go! 

Duenna. You base, scurrilous, old—but I won’t de- 
mean myself by naming what youare. Yes, savage, Ill 
leave your den; but I suppose you don’t mean to detain 
my apparel. I may have my things, I presume? 

Jerome. I took you, mistress, with your wardrobe on. 
What have you pilfered, eh? 

Duenna. Sir, | must take leave of my mistress ; she 
has valuables of mine; besides, my cardinal and veil 
are in her room. 

Jerome. Your veil, forsooth! What, do you dread 
being gazed at? or are you afraid of your complexion? 
Weil, go take your leave, and get your veil and cardi- 
nal! soh! you quit the house within these five minutes. 
In—in—quick ! | Exit DuzNNA, M. D.] Here was a pre- 
cious plot of mischief! These are the comforts daugh- 
ters bring us ! 


te 


AIR c 


If a daughter you have, she’s the plague of your life; 
No peace shall you know, though you’ve buried your 
wife ; 
At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her: 
O what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 
Sighing and whining, 
Dying and pining, 
O what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 


When scarce in their teens, they have wit to perplex us ; 
With letters and lovers for ever they vex us ; 
While each still rejects the fair suitor you’ ve brought her : 
O what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

Wrangling and jangling, 

Flouting and pouting, 
© what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 


Eater Louisa, u. D., dressed as the DUENNA, with Car- 
dinal and Veil, seeming to ery. 


Jerome. This way, mistress, this way. What, I war- 
rant, a tender parting ! Soh! tears of turpentive down 
those deal cheeks, Ay, you may well hide your head. 
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Yes, whine till your heart breaks ; bat I'll not hear one 
wordof excuse—so youarerightto bedumb. This way. 
(Pushing ker out. | [ Hxeunt, R. 


Enter DuENNA. 


Duenna. So, speed you well, sagacious Don Jerome! 
Oh, rare effects of passion and obstinacy ! Now shall I 
try whether I can’t play the fine lady as well as my mis- 
tress ; and, if I succeed, I may be a fine lady for the rest 
ofmy life. Dll lose no time to equip myself. [Ezit, um. p. 


SCENE IV.—The Court before Don Jerome’s House. 


Enier Don Jenome and Louisa, tb. 


Jerome. Come, mistress, there is your way. The 
world lies before you, so troop, thou antiquated Eve, 
thou original sin. Hold, yonder is some fellow sreperie a 
perhaps itis Antonio. Goto him, d’ye hear? and tell him 
to make you amends, and as he has got you turned away, 
tell him I say it is but just he should take you himself: 
go. [Exit Louisa, t.] Soh! I am rid of her, thank 
Heaven! and now [ shall be able to keep my oath, and 
confine my daughter with better security. [ Brit, w. 


SCENE V.— The Piazza. 


Enter Ciara and her Main, rR. 


Maid, But where, madan, is it you intend to go ? 

Clara. Any where to avoid the selfish violence of my 
mother-in-law, and Ferdinand’s insolent importunity 

Maid. \ndeed, ma‘am, since we have profited by Don 
Ferdinand’s key, in making our escape, I think we had 
best find him, if it were only to thank him. 

Clara. No: he has offended me exceedingly. 

[ Retire, R. VU. B. 


Enter Louisa, tb. 


Louisa. So, I have succeeded in being turned out of 
doors—but how shall [ find Antonio? I dare not inquire 
for him, for fear of being discovered. I would send to 
my friend Clara, but that I doubt her prudery would 
condemn me. [Apart. 

Maid. Then suppose, ma’am, you were to try if your 
friend Donna Louisa would not receive you ? 
[ Apart te Cr ama 
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Ciara, No: her notions of filial duty are so severe, 
she would certainly betray me. A ; 
Louisa. Clara is of a cold temper, and would think 
this step of mine highly forward. [ Apart. 
Clara.. Louisa’s respect for her father is so great, she 
would riot credit the unkindness of mine. f Apart, 
Louisa turns, and sees CurArA und Main. 

Louisa. Ha! who are those? Sure one is Clara, If it 
be, (')l trust her. Clara ! [ Advances. 

Clara. Louisa! and in masquerade, too ! 

Lowisa. You will be more surprised when [ tedl you, 
that 1 have run away from my father. 

Clara. Surprised, indeed! and I should certainly 
chide you most horridly, only that I have just run away 
from mine. 

Lowisa. My dear Clara ! [ Embrace. 

Clara. Dear sister truant! and whither are you 
going ? 

Louisa. To find the man I love, to be sure. And, I 
presume, you would have no aversion to meet with my 
brother ? 

Clara, Yndeed I should: he has behaved so ill to me, 
I don’t believe I shall ever forgive him. 


AIR.—CLaRa, 


When sable night, each drooping plant restoring, 
Wept o’er the flowers her breath did cheer, 
As some sad widow o’er her babe deploring, 
Wakes its beauty with a tear ; 
When all did sleep, whose weary hearts did borrow 
One hour from lave and care to rest 
Lo! as I press’d my couch in silent sorrow, 
My lover caught me to his breast : 
He vow’'d he came to save me 
From those who would enslave me ! 
Then kneeling, 
Kisses stealing, 
Endtess faith he swore ; 
But soon I chid him thence, 
For had his fond pretence 
Obtain’d one favour then, 
And he had press’d again, 
I fear’d my treacherous heart might grant him more. 


Levisa. Well, for all this, I would have sent him to 
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pie hia pardon, but that 1 would not yet awhile have 
aoa ‘4 my flight. And where do you hepe to find 
protection ‘ 

Clara. The Lady Abbess of the convent of St, Ca- 
therine is a relation and kind friend of mind. [ shall be 
secure with her, and you had best go thither with me. 

Louisa, No; I am determined to find Antonio first ; 
and, as I live, here comes the very man I will employ 
to seek him for me. 

Clara, Who is he? he’s a strange figure ! 

Louisa. Yes ; that sweet creature is the man whom 
my father has fixed on for my husband. 

Ciara. And will you speak to him? Are you mad ? 

Louisa. He is the fittest man in the world for my pur- 
pose ; for, though I was to have married him to-morrow, 
he is the only man in Seville, who, l am sure, never 
saw me in his life. 

Clara. And how do you know him? 

Lowisa. He arrived but yesterday, and he was shown 
to me from the window, as he visited my father. 

Clara. Well, I'll begone. 

Louisa. Hold, my dear Clara: @ thought has struck 
me. Will you give me leave to borrow your name, as I 
see occasion ? [Crosses to u. 

Clara, It will but disgrace you—but use it as you 
please. I dare not stay—[Going|]—but, Louisa, if you 
should see your brother, be sure you don’t inform him, 
that I have taken refuge with the Dame Prior of the 
convent of St. Catherine, on the left hand side of the 
Piazza, which leads to the church of St. Anthony. 

Louisa. Ha! ha! ha! Vil be very particular in my 
directions where he may not find you. [Hxvewné Ciara 
and Main, t.}] So! my swain, yonder, has done ad- 
miring himself, and draws nearer. { Retires, R. 


Enter \saac and Cartos, R., Isaac with a Pocket 
Glass. 


Isaac. [Looking in the Glass.] 1 tell you, friend 
Carlos, I will please myself in the habit of my chin. 

Carios. But, my dear friend, how can you think to 
please a lady with such a face? 

Isaac. Why, what's the matter with the face? I think 
it is a very engaging face; and, tam sure, a lady must 
have very little taste, who could dislike my beard. ae 
Louisa.] See now!—{"ll die if here is not a little 
damsel struck with it already. 
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Lowtsa. Signior, are you disposed to oblige a lady, 
who greatly wants your assistance ? [ Unveils. 

Isaac. Egad, a very pretty black-eyed girl! She has 
certainly taken a fancy to me, Carlos. First, ma’am, I 
must beg the favour of your name. 

Louisa. So! it’s well Lam provided. ([Aside.] My 
name, sir, is Donna Clara d’Almanza. 

_- deaac. What !--Don Guzman’s daughter? I’faith, I 
just now heard she was missing. 

Louisa. But sure, sir, you have too much gallantry 
and honour to betray me, whose fault is love ? 

Isaac. So! a passion for me! Poor girl! Why, 
ma’am, as for betraying you, I don’t see how I could 
get any thing by it; so you may rely on my honour ; 
but as for your love, I am sorry your case is so desperate. 

Louisa. Why so, signior ? 

Isauc. Because I am positively engaged to another— 
an’t I, Carlos? 

Louisa. Nay, but hear me. 

Isaac. No, no; what should I hear for ? It is impos- 
sible for me to court you in an honourable way; and, 
for any thing else, if I were to comply now, I suppose 
you have some ungrateful brother, or cousin, who would 
want to cut my throat for my civility: so, truly, you 
had best go home again. 

Louisa. Odious wretch! [Aside.] But, good sig- 
nior, it is Antonio d’Ercilla, on whose account I have 
eloped. 

Isaac. How! what! It is not with me, then, that 
you are in love ? 

Louisa. No, indeed, it is not. 

Isaac. Then you are a forward, impertinent simpleton ! 
and I shall certainly acquaint your father. 

Lowisa. Is this your gallantry ? 

Isaae. Yet, hold—Antonio D’Ercilla, did you say? 
gad, I may make something of this—Antonio D’Er- 
Cilla 

Louisa. Yes; and, if ever you hope to prosper in 
love, you will bring me to him 

Isuaec. By St. lago, and I will, too. Carlos, this An- 
tonio is one who rivals me (es [ have heard) with Louisa, 
Now, if F could hamper him with this girl, I should 
pak the field to myself, Eh, Carlus! A lucky thought, 

"t 8, 

Ca Yes, very good-~very good. 

Isaae. Ah‘ this little brain is never at a loss. Cun- 
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ning Isaac! cunning rogue! Donna Clara, will you 
trust yourself awhile to my friend’s direction ? 

Louisa. May I rely on you, good signior? 

Carlos. y, it is impossible I should deceive you. 


AIR. 


Had 1 a heart for falsehood framed, 
1 ne’er could injure you ; 
For though your tongue no promise claim’d, 
Your charms would make me true. 
To you no soul shall bear deceit, 
No stranger offer wrong; 
But friends in alj the aged you'll meet, 
And lovers in the young. 


But when they learn that you have blest 
Another with your heart, 

They'll bid aspiring passions rest, 
And act a brother’s part. 

Then, lady, dread not here deceit, 
Nor fear to suffer wrong ; 

For friends in all the aged you'll meet, 
And brothers in the young, 


Isaac. Conduct the lady to my lodgings, Carlos: 1 
must haste to Don Jerome. Perhaps you know Louisa, 
ma’am. She is divinely handsome, isn’t she? 

Louisa. You must excuse me not joining with you. 

Isaac. Why, I have heard it on all hands. 

Louisa. Her father is uncommonly partial to her; but 
I believe you will find she has rather a matronly air. 

Isaac. Carlos, this is allenvy: you pretty girls never 
speak well of one another. Hark ye, find out Antonio, 
and I'll saddle him with this scrape, I warrant! Oh, 
twas the luckiest thought! Donna Clara, your very 
obedient—Carlos, to your post. [ Crosses to R. 


DUET. 


Isaac. My mistress expects me, and J must go to her, 
Or how can I hope for a smilie? 

Louisa. Soon may you return a prosperous wooer, 
But think what I suffer the while : 

Alone, and away from the man whom I love, 

In strangers I’m forced to confide. 

Isaac. Dear lady, my friend you may trust, and hei 

prove, wi 

Your servaat, protector, and guide. 
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AIR—Caros. 


Gentle maid, ah! why suspect me? 
Let me serve thee—then reject me. 
Canst thon trust, and I deceive thee? 
Art thou sad, and shall 1 grieve thee? 
Gentle maid, ah! why suspect me? 
Let me serve thee—then reject me. 


TRIO. 


Louisa. Never may’st thou happy be, 
If in aught thou'rt false to me. 


Isaac. Never may he happy be, 
If in aught he’s false to thee. 


Carlos. Never may I happy be, 
If in aught 1'm false to thee. 


Louisa. Never may’st thou, &c. 
Isuac. Never may he, &c. 


Carlos. Never may I, &c. 
[Exeunt Carros and Louisa, w., Isaac, Rr. 


ACT II. 
SCENE 1—A Library in Don Jerome's House. 


Enter Don Jerome and Isaac, L. 


Jerame, Ha! ha! ha! Run away from her father ! 
Has she given him the slip? Ha! ha! ha! Poor Don 
Guzman! 

Isaac, Ay; and T am to conduct her to Antonio; by 
which means, you see, [ shall hamper him so that he can 
give me no disturbance with your daughter. This is trap, 
ish’t it? A nice stroke of cunning, eh? 

Jerome. Excellent! excellent ! Yes, yes, carry her to 
him ; hamper him, by all means, Ha! ha! ha! poor Don 
Guzman! An old fool! imposed on by a girl! 

Isaac. Nay, they have the cunning of serpents, that's 
the truth on’t. 

ederome, Psha! they are cunning only when they have 
fools to deal with. Why don’t my girl play me such a 
trick? Let her cunning overreach my caution, I say— 
eh little Isaac! 
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isaac, True, true; or let me see any of the sex make 
a fool of me. No, no, eged, little Solonton, (as my aunt 
used to call me) understands tricking a fitthe too well. 

Jerome. Ay, but such a driveller as Don Guzman— 

Isaac. And such a dupe as Antonio— : 

Jerome. True; sure never were seen such a couple 
of credulous simpletons ; but come, ‘tis time you should 
hee my daughter. You must carry on the siege by your- 
self, friend Isaac. 

{sauc. Sir, you'll introdace— 

Jerome. No—I have sworn a solemn oath not to see 
or speak to her till she renounces her disobedience : win 
he: to that, and she gains a father and a husband at 
once, 

Isauc. "Gad, I shall never be able to deal with her 
alone. Nothing keeps mein such awe as perfect beauty : 
now there is something consoling and encouraging in 
ugliness. 


SONG. 


Give Isaac the nymph who no beauty can boast, 
But health and good-humour to make her his toast: 
If straight, I don’t mind whether slender or fat, 
And six feet or four—we’'ll ne’er quarrel for that. 


Whate’er her complexion, I vow I don’t care; 
If brown it is lasting, more pleasing if fair; 
And though in her face I no dimples should see, 
Let her smile, and each dell is a dimple to mie. 


Let her locks be the reddest that ever were seen, 
And her eyes may be e’en any colour but green; 
Be they light, gray, or black, their lustre and hue, 
1 swear I’ve no choice, only let her have two. 


Tis true, I’d dispense with a throne on her hack, 
And white teeth, I own, are genteeler than black ; 
A little round chin, too, ’s a beauty, U've heard ; 
But I only desire she may not have a beard. 


Jerome. You will change your note, my friend, when 
you've seen Louisa. 

Isaac. Oh, Don Jerome, the honour of your alliance— 

Jerome. Ay, but her beauty will affect you. She is, 
though I say it, who am her father, a very prodigy. 
There you will see features ! with an eye like mine—yes, 
i’faith, there is a kind of wicked sparkling—something 
of a roguish brightness, that shows her to be my own 

Isaac. Pretty rogue! 
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Jerome.Then, when she smiles, you'll see a little 
dimple in one cheek only; a beauty it is certainly, yet 
you shall not say which is prettiest, the cheek with the 
dimple, or the cheek without. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Jerome. Then the roses on those cheeks are shaded 
with a sort of velvet down, that gives a delicacy to the 
giow of health. 

Isuac. Pretty rogue ! 

Jerome. Her skin pure dimity, yet more fair, being 
spangled here and there with a golden freckle. 

Isaac. Charming pretty rogue! Pray how is the tone 
of her voice? 

Jerome. Remarkably pleasing—but if you could pre- 
vail on her to sing, you would be enchanted. She is a 
nightingale—a Virginia nightingale—but come, come ; 
her maid shall conduct you to her antechamber. 

Isaac. Well, egad, I'll pluck up resolution, and meet 
her frowns intrepidly. ’ 

Jerome. Ay! woo her briskly—win her, and give me 
a proof of your address, my little Solomon. 

tsaac. But hold—I expect my friend Carlos to call on 
me here. If he comes, will you send him tu me? 

Jerome, I will. Lauretta, come—she'll show you to 
the room. What! do you droop? here's a mournful face 
to make love with! [Hrzeunt, R. 


SCENE I1.—Low1sa’s Dressing-Room. 


Enter Main and Isaac, R. 


Maid, Sir, my mistress will wait on you oy 
[Goes to M. n. 
Isaac. When she’s at leisure—don’t hurry her. [ Exit 
Matp, u. p.j] I wish I had ever practised a love scene! 
—I doubt I shall make a poor figure. I couldn’t be 
more afraid, if | was going before the Inquisition. So! 
the door opens— yes, she’s coming—the very rustling: of 
her silk has a disdainful sound. 


Enter Duenna, dressed as Louisa, M. D. 


Now dar’n’t [ look round, for the soul of me :—her bean- 
ty will certainly strike me dumb, if Ido. I wish she'd 
speak first. ; 

Duenna. Sir, t attend your pleasure. 

Isaac. So! the ice is broke, and a pretty civil begin- 
ning, too! Hem! madam—miss— I’m all attention, 
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Ducane. Nay, sir, ‘tis I who should Heten, and you 
propose. 

Feaae. Egad, this isn’t so disdainful, seither. I be- 
lieve 1 may venture to look. No~I dar’n’t~-one glance 
of those roguish sparklers would fix me again. 

Duenna. You seem thoughtful, sir. Let me persuade 
you to sit down. 

Isaac. So, 80; she mollifies apace—she’s struck with 
my figure! This attitude has had its effect. 

Duenna. Come, sir, bere’s a chair. 

Isaac. Madan, the greatness of your goodness over- 

wers me, That a lady so lovely should deign to turn 

er beauteous eyes on me s0— 
[She takes his hand—he turns, and sees her, 

Duenna. You seem surprised at my condescension. 

Isauc. Why, yes, madam, I am a little surprised at 
it. Zounds! this can never be Louisa :—she's as old as 
my mother ! [ Aside. 

Duenna. But former prepossessions give way to my 
papa’s commands, 

Isaac. [ Aside. Her papa! Yes, ’tisshe,then. Lord! 
Lord ! how blind some parents are ! 

Duenna. Signior Isaac. 

Isaac. Truly, the little damsel was right :—she has 
rather a matronly air, indeed! Ah! tis well my affections 
are fixed on her fortune, and not her person, 

Duenna. Signior, won’t you sit? [She sits. 

Isaae. Pardon me, madam; I have scarce recovered 
my astonishment at—your condescension, madam. She 
has the devil’s own dimples, to be sure ! { Aside. 

Duenna. ( do not wonder, sir, that you are surprised 
at my affability. Iown, signior, that I was vastly pre- 
possessed against you, and being teased by my papa, I 
did give some encouragement to Antonio ; but then, sir, 
you were described to me as quite a different person. 

Isaac Ay, and so were you to me, upon my soul, 
madan., 

Duenna. But when I saw you, I was never more 
struck in my life. 

Isaae. That was just my case too, madam: I was 
struck all on a heap, for my part. 

Duenna. Well, sir, I see our misapprehension bas 
been mutual. You expected to find me haughty and 
averse, and [ was taught to believe you a little, Bleck, 
snub-nosed fellow, without a manners, or address, 

G 
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“ari Egad, I wish she had answered her picture as 
we 

Duenna. But, sir, your air is noble—semething so 
liberal in your carriage, with so penetrating an eye, and 
so bewitching a smile! 

Isaac. Egad, now | look at her again, I don’t think 
she is so ugly. 

na. So little like a Jew, and so much like a gen- 
tleman ! 

Isaac. Well, certainly there is something pleasing in 
the tone of her voice. 

ana. You will pardon this breach of decorum in 
raising you thus; but my joy at being so agreeably de- 
celved has given me such a flow of spirits! 

Isaac. O, dear lady, may I thank those dear lips for 
this goodness? [Kisses her.] Why, she has a pretty 
sort of velvet down, that’s the truth on’t! [ Aside. 

Duenna. O, sir, you have the most insinuating man- 
ner; but indeed you should get rid of that odious beard 
—one might as well kiss an hedge-hog. 

Isaac. Yes, ma’am, the razor wouldn’t be amiss-—for 
either of us. [Aside.} Could you favour me with a 


song ? 
Duenna. Willingly, sir, though Iam rather hoarse. 
~—-Ahem ! [ Begins to sing. 


Isaac. Very like a Virginia nightingale! Ma'am, I 
perceive you’re hoarse—{f beg you will not distress— 
Duenna. Oh, not in the least distressed. Now, sir. 


SONG, 


When a tender maid 
Is first assay’d 
By some admiring swain, 
Now her blushes rise, 
If she meets his eyes, 
While he unfolds his pain ! 
if he takes her hand, she trembles quite; 
Touch her lips, and she swoons outright, 
While a pit-a-pat, &c. 
Her heart avows her fright. 


But in time appear 

Fewer signs of fear,— 
The youth she boldly views ; 

if her hand he grasps, 
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.. Or her bosem clasps, : 
No mantle blush ensues. 
Then to church well pleased the lovers move, 
While her amiles her contentment prove, 
And a pit-a-pat. &c. 
Her heart avows her love. 

fsaac. Gharming, ma’am! Enchanting! and, truly, 
your notes put me in mind of one that’s very dear to 
me; a lady, indeed, whom you greatly resemble! 

Duenna. How! is there, then, another so dear to 
you? 

Jeane. O, no, ma’am,—you mistake ; it was my mother 
dameant. . 

Duennu. Come, sir, see you are amazed and con- 
founded at my condescension, and know not what to 
say. 

Isaac. It is very true, indeed, ma’am; but it is a 
judgment, I look on it as a judgment on me, for delaying 
to urge the time when you’ll permit me to complete my 
happiness, by acquainting Don Jerome with your con- 
descension. 

Duenna, Sir, I must frankly own to you, that I can 
never be yours with my papa’s consent. 

Iecac. Good lack! how so? 

Duenna. When my father, in his passion, swore he 
would never see me again till I acquiesced in his will, I 
also made a vow, that | would never take a husband 
from his hand: nothing shall make me break that oath: 
but, if you have spirit and contrivance enough to carry 
me off without his knowledge, I’m yours. 

Isaac. Hum! 

Duenna. Nay, sir, if you hesitate-—— 

Ieuac. Vfaith, no bad whim this. If I take her at her 
word, I shall secure her fortune, and avoid making any 
settlement in return: thus, I shall not only cheat the 
lover, but the father too. Oh, cunning rogue, Isaac! 
Ay, ay, let this little brain alone. Egad, I'll take ber 
in the mind, 

Duenna. Well, sir, what's your determination ? 

Isaac. Madam, I was dumb only from rapture. I ap- 
plaud your spirit, and joyfully close with your proposal ; 
for which, thus let me on this lily hand express my 
gratitude. 

Duenna. Well, sir, you must get my father’s consent 
to walk with me in the garden. But by no means inform 
him of my kindness to you. 

c 
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Isaac. No, to be sure ; that would spoil all : but, trust 
we, when tricking is the word—let me alone for a piece 
of cunning : this very day you shall be out of his power. 

Duenna. Well, 1 leave the management of it all to 
you. I perceive plainly, sir, that you are not one that 
can be easily outwitted. 

: eee Egad, you're right, madam—you’re right, 
“faith. 


Enter Main, R. 


Maid. Here’s a gentleman at the door, who begs 
permission to speak with Signior Isaac. Jee Bek 

Isaac. A friend of mine, ma’am, and a trusty, frkend 
—let him come in. |Hzit Maip, rk } He is one to be 
depended on, ma’am. 


Enter CaRrios, R. 
S80, coz. { Aside. 

Carlos. I have left Donna Clara at your lodgings— 
but can no where find Antonio. 

Isaac. Well, 1 will search him out myself. Carlos; 
you rogue, I thrive, I prosper. ‘ 

Carlos. Where is your mistress? 

isaac. There, you booby, there she stands. 

Carlos. Why, she’s damned ugly ! 

Isaac. Hush! [Stops his mouth. 

Duenna. What is your friend saying, signior ? 

Isaac, Oh, ma’am, he is expressing his raptures at 
such charms as he never saw before,—eh, Carlos? 

Carlos. Ay, such as I never saw before, indeed ! 

Duenna. You are a very obliging gentleman. Well, 
Signior Isaac, | believe we had better part for the pre- 
sent. Remember our plan. 

Isaac. Oh, ma’am, it is written in my heart, fixed as 
the image of those divine beauties, Adieu, idol of my 
soul !—yet once more permit me— [ Kisses her. 

Duenna, Sweet, courteous sir, adieu ! 

Isaac. Your slave eternally. Come, Carlos, say some- 
thing civil at taking leave. 

Curlos. I’faith, Isaac, she is the hardest woman to 
compliment I ever saw: however, I°ll try something I 
had studied for the occasion. 


SONG. 


Ah! sure a pair was never seen, 

So justly form’d to meet by nature; 
The youth excelling so in mien, 

The maid in ev’ry grace of feature. 


é 
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' Oh, how happy are such lovers, 
When kindred beauties each discovers ! 
For surely she 
Was made for thee, 
And thou to bless this lovely creature. 


So mild your looks, your children thence 
Will early learn the task of duty ; 
The boys with all their father’s sense, 
The girls with all their mother’s beauty. 
Oh! how happy to inherit 
At once such graces and such spirit! 
Thus while you live 
May fortune give 
Fach blessing equal to your merit ! 
[ Exeunt Isaac and Caruog, f., DUENNA, M. D. 


ag, SCENE IIL—A Library. 


JEROME und FerRpDINAaND discovered. 


Jerome. Object to Antonio? I have said it: his po- 
verty, can you nog ip Lisa of that 7 

Ferd. Sir, { own he is not over rich 3 but he is of as 
ancient and honourable a family as any in the king- 
dom. 

Jerome. Yes, 1 know the beggars are a very ancient 
aes in most kingdoms ; but never in great repute, 

oy. 
Ferd. Antonio, sir, has many amiable qualities, 

Jerome. But he is poor. Can you clear him of that, I 
say ? Is he not a gay, dissipated rake, who has squan- 
dered his patrimovy 2 

Ferd. Sir, he inherited but little; and that, his gene- 
rosity, more than his profuseness, has stripped him of ; 
but he has never sullied his honour, which, with his 
title, has outlived his means. 

Jerome. Pshaw! you talk like a blockhead ! Nobi- 
lity, without an estate, is as ridiculous as gold-lace on 
a frize coat, 

Ferd. This language, sir, would better become a 
Dutch or English trader, than a Spaniard. 

Jerome. Yes ; and those Dutch and Engtish traders, 
as you call them, are the wiser people. Why, booby, 
in England, they were formerly as nice, as to birth and 
family, as we are: but they have long discovered what 
a wonderful purifier gold is; and now, no one there re- 
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gards pedigree in any thing buta horge, Oh, bere comes 
xsaac! I hope be has prospered in his suit. 

Ferd. Doubtless, that agreeable figure of his must 
have helped his suit surprisingly. 

Jerame, How now? [FERDINAND walks aside. 


Enter Isaac, L. 


Well, my friend, have you softened her ? 

Isaac. Oh, yes; I have softened her. 

erome, What, does she come to? 

Isaac. Why, truly, she was kinder than | expected to 
find her. 

Jerome, And the dear little angel was civil, eh ? 

Isaac, Yes, the pretty little angel was very civil. 

Jerome, I’m transported to hear it. 

Isaac. Ay, and if all the family were transported, it 
would not signify. Creda 

venene: Well, and you were astonished at ker beauty, 
eh 

ee I was astonished, indeed! Pray, how oid is 
migs ? 

Jerome. How old? Let me see--eight and twelve: she 
is twenty. 

Isaac, Twenty ? 

Jerome. Ay, to a month. 

Isaae, Then, upon my soul, she is the oldest-looking 
girl of her age in Christendom ! 

Jerome. Do you think so? but, I believe, you will 
not see a prettier girl. 

Isaac. Here and there one. 

Jerome. Louisa has the family face. 

Isaac. Yes,’egad, 1 should have taken it for a family 
face, and one that has been in the family some time, too. 

[ Aside, 

Jerome She has her father’s eyes. 

Isaac. Truly, I should have guessed them to have 
been so. If she had her mother’s spectacles, I believe 
she would not see the worse. Aside. 

Jerome. Her aunt Ursula’s nose, and her grandmo- 
ther’s forehead, to a hair. 

Isauc. Ay, "faith, and her grandfather's chin, to a hair. 


: Aside. 

Jerome. Well, if she was but as datiful as she’s hand- 

some—and hark ye, friend Isaac, she is none of your 
made-up beanties—her charms are of the lasting kind. 

Iéaac. faith, so they should; for if she be but twenty 
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now, she may double her ege, before her years will 
overtake her face. 

Jerome. Why, zounds, Master Isaac! you are not 
sneering, are you? 

Isaac. Why now, seriously, Don Jerome, do you 
think y uc daughter handsome ? 

Jerome. By this light, she’s as handsome a girl as any 
in Seville. 

Isaae. Then, by these eyes, [ think her as plain a 
woman as ever I beheld. 

Jerome. By St. Lago, you must be blind. 

Isaac. No, no; ’tis you are partial. 

Jerome. How! have I neither sense nor taste? If a 
fair skin, fine eyes, teeth of ivory, with a lovely bloom, 
and a delicate shape,—if these, with a heavenly voice, 
and a world of grace, are not charms, I know not what 
you call beautiful. 

Isaac. Good lack! with what eyes a father sees! As 
I have life, she is the very reverse of allthis. As for the 
dimity skin you told me of, I swear, "tis a thorough nan- 
keen as ever I saw! For her eyes, their utmost merit is 
not squinting ! For her teeth, where there is one of ivery, 
its neighbour is pure ebony ; black and white alternately, 
just like the keys of an harpsichord. Then, as to her 
singing, and heavenly voice—by this hand, she has a 
shrill, cracked pipe, that sounds, for all the world, like 
a child’s trampet. 

Jerome. Why, you little Hebrew scoundrel, do you 
mean to insult me ? Out of my house, I say ! 

Ferd. Dear sir, what's the matter ? 

Jerome. Why, this {sraelite here has the impudence 
to say your sister’s ugly. 

Ferd. He must be either blind or insolent. 

Isaac. So, U find they are allina story. °‘Egad, I 
believe I have gone too far! 

Ferd. Sure, sir, there must be some mistake: it can’t 
be my sister whom he has seen. 

Jerome. ’Sdeath! you are as great a fool as he! 
What mistake can there be? Did not 1 lock up Louiga, 
and hav’n’t I the key in my own pocket? And didn't her 
maid show him into the dressing-rouom? And yet you talk 
ofa mistake. No, the Portuguese meant to insult me! 
and, but that this roof protects him, old as I am, this 
sword should do me justice. 

Isaac. I must get off as well as I can: her fortune is 
not the less handsome. 
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DUET. 


Isaac. Believe me, good sir, I ne’er meant to offend ; 
My mistress I love, and I value my friend : 
To win her, and wed her, is still my request, 
For better, for worse, and I swear I don’t jest. 


Jerome. Zounds ! you'd best not provoke me, my rage 
is so high. 

Isaac. ates tres fast, I beseech you, his rage is so 

gh. 
Good sir, you're too hot, and this place I 

must fly. 

Jerome. You’re a knave and a sot, and this place 
you'd best fly. 


Isaac. Don Jerome, come now, let us lay aside all 
joking, and be serious. 

derome. How? 

Isaac, Ha! ha! ha! Vl be hanged if you hav’n’t 
taken my abuse of your daughter seriously. 

Jerome. You meant it so, did not you? 

Isaac. O mercy, no! a joke—just to try how angry it 
would make you. 

Jerome. Was that all, i'faith? I didn't kaow you had 
been such a wag. Ha! ha! ha! By St. Iago! yeu 
made me very angry, though. Well, and you do think 
Louisa handsome ? 

‘ Isaac. Handsome! Venus de Medicis was a sibyl to 
er. 

Jerome. Give me your hand, you little jocose rogue, 
’Egad, I thought we had been all off. 

Ferd. So! twas in hopes this would have been a 
quarrel ; but I find the Jew is too cunning. 

Jerome. Ay, this gust of pussion has made me dry— 
IT am seldom ruffled. Order some wine in the next room. 
Let us drink the poor girl’s health, Poor Louisa! ugly, 
eh! Ha! ha! ha! ’I'was a very good joke, indeed ! 

Igaae. And a very true one, for all that. 

Jerome. And, Ferdinand, I insist upon your drinking 
success to my friend, 

Ferd, Sir, I will drink success to my friend, with all 
my heart. 

Jerome. Come, little Solomon, if any sparks of anger 

id remained, this would be the only way to quench 
them. 
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TRIO, 


A bumper of good liquor 
Will end a contest quicker 
Than justice, judge, or vicar. 
So fill a cheerful glass, 
And let good humour pass 
But if more deep the quarrel, 
Why, sooner drain the barrel, 
Than be the hateful fellow, 
That’s crabbed when he’s mellow. 


A bumper, &c, 
[Breunt, k. 


SCENE IV.—Isaac’s Lodgings. 


Enter Louisa, L. 


Louisa. Was ever truant daughter so whimsically 
circumstanced asl am! I have sent my intended husband 
to look after my loyer—the man of my father’s choice is 
gone to bring me the man of my own: but how dis- 
spiriting is this interval of expectation ! 


Enter Carwos, R. 


So, friend, is Antonio found ? 

Carlos. t could not meet with him, lady; but I 
ee not, my friend Isaac will be here with him pre- 
sently. 

Toutes: Oh, shame! you have used no diligenee. Is 
this your courtesy to a lady, who has trusted herself to 
your protection 2 

Carlos. Indeed, madam, { have not been remiss. 

Louisu. Well, well; but if either of you had known 
how each moment of delay weighs upon the heart of 
her who loves, and waits the object of her love, oh, 
ve would not then have trifled thus ! 

Carlos. Alas, 1 know it well ! 

Lowiza. Were you ever in love, then? 

Carlos. 1 was, Indy : but, while I have life, will ne- 
ver be again. 

Louisa. Was your mistress so cruel ? 

Carlos. If she had always been so I should have 
been happier, 
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SONG. 


O, had my love ne’er smiled on me, 
I ne’er had known such anguish; 

But think how false, how cruel she, 
To bid me cease to languish— 

To bid me hope her hand to gain, 
Breathe on a flame half perish’d 3 
And then, with cold and fix’d disdain, 

To kill the hope she cherish’d. 


Not worse his fate, who on a wreck, 
That drove as winds did blow it, 
Silent had left the shatter’d deck, 
To find a grave below it. 
Then land was cried—no more resign’d, 
He glow’d with joy to hear it; 
Not worse his fate, his woe, to find 
The wreck must sink ere near it. 


Louisa. As 1 live, here is your friend coming with 
Antonio. Ill retire for a moment, to surprise him, 
[ Exit. 


Enter !saac and ANTONIO, R. 


Ant. Indeed, my good friend, you must be mistaken, 
Clara D’Almanza in love with me, and employ you to 
bring me to meet her! It is impossible! 

Isaac. That you shell see in an instant. Carlos, 
where is the lady? [Cartos points tom. p.] In the 
hext room, is she? 

Ant. Nay, if that lady is really here, she certainly 
wants me to conduct her to a dear friend of mine, who 
has long been her lover 

Isaac. Pshaw ! 1 tell you ‘tis no such thing. Youare 
the man she wants, and nobody but you. Here's ado 

to persuade you to take a pretty girl that’s dying for 
ou! 

Ant. But I have no affection for this lady. 

Ieaac, And you have for Louisa, eh? but, take my 
word for it, Antonio, you have no chance there—so 
you may as well secure the good that offers itself to you. 

Ant. And could you reconcile it to your conscience, 
te supplant your friend ? 

Isaac. Pish! Conscience has no more to do with 
allantry, than it has with politics. Why, you are no 
onest fellow, if love can’t make a rogue of you—~se 

come, do go in, and speak to her, at least. 
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Aat. Well, t have no ebjection to that. 

Isaac. [Opens the Door.| There-—there she is 
yonder by the window. Get in, do. [Pushes him ta, 
and half shuts the Door.| Now, Garlos, now ( shall 
hamper him, I warrant. Stay, I'll peep how they go on. 
Egad, he looks confoundedly posed :—now she’s coax- 
ing him :—see, Carlos, he begins to come to. Ay, ay, 
he’ll soon forget his conscience. 

Carlos. Look :—now they are both laughing ! 

Isaac. Ay, so they are. Yes, yes, they are laughing 
at that dear friend he talked of. Ay, poor devil, they 
have oatwitted him. 

Carlos. Now he’s kissing her hand. 

Isaac. Yes, yes, ’faith, they’re agreed :—he’s caught, 
he’s entangled. My dear Carlos, we have brought it 
about. O this little cunning head! I'm a Machiavel 
—a very Machiavel. 

Carlos. I hear somebody inquiring for you. Wil see 
who it is. [Exit Carvos, Rr. 


Enter ANToN10 and Louisa, M. D. 


Ant. Well, my good friend, this lady has so entirely 
convinced me of the certainty of your success at Don 
Jerome’s, that I now resign my pretensions there. 

Isaac. You never did a wiser thing, beliewé me—aand, 
as for deceiving your friend, that’s nothing at all. 
Tricking is all fair in love, isn’t it, madam ? 

Louisa. Certainly, sir, and I am particularly glad to 
find you are of that opinion. 

Ieaac. O lud! yes, ma’am. Let any one outwit me 
that can, I say—but here, let ine joiu your hands, ——— 
There, you lucky rogue! I wish you happily married, 
from the bottom of my soul! 

Louisa. And Tt am sure if you wish it, no one else 
should prevent it. 

Isaac. Now, Antonio, we are rivals no more; so let 
us be friends, will you ? 

Ant. With all my heart, Isaac. 

Isaac. It is not every man, let nie tell you, that 
nts have taken such pains, or been so generous to a 
rival, 

Ant. No, *faith; [don’t believe there’s another be- 
side yourself in all Spain. , 

Isaac. Well, but you resign all pretensions to the 
other lady ? : 

Ant. That I do, most sincerely ; 

+f ] 
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feaac. 1 doubt you have a little hankering there 
stil. 

Ant. None in the Jeast, upon my soul. 

Isaac. { mean after her fortune. 

Ant, No believe me. You ere heartily welcome to 
every thing she has. 

Isaac. Well, i’faith, you have the best of the bar- 
gain, as to beauty, twenty to one. Now I'll tell you 
a secret :—1l am to carry off Louisa this very evening. 

Lowisa. Indeed ! 

Isaac. Yes: she has sworn not to take a husband 
from her father’s hand—so, I’ve persuaded him to 
trust her to walk with me inthe garden, and then we 
shall give him the ship. 

Louisa. Andis Don Jerome to know nothing of this ? 

Isaac. O lud, no! There lies the jest. Don’t you see 
that, by this step, I overreach him? I shall be entitled 
to the girl’s fortune, without settling a ducat on her. 
Ha! haf ha! This is trap !—I’m a cunning dog, an’t I? 
A sly little villain, eh? 

Ant. Ha! ha! ha! you are, indeed! 

Isaac. Roguish, you'll say ; but keen, eh ?—devilish 
keen | 

Ant. So you are indeed—keen—very keen. 

Isaac. And what a laugh we shall have at Don Je- 
rome’s, when the truth comes out! eh? 

Louisa. Yes, Ul answer for it, we shall have a good 
laugh when the truth comes out. Ha! ha! ha! 


Enter Car os, R. 


Carlos. Here are the dancers come to practise the fan- 
dango, you intended to have honoured Donna Louisa 
with, 

Isaae. O, I sha’n’t want them; but as I must pay 
them, Ill see a caver for my money. Will you excuse 

? 


me 

Loutsa. Willingly. 

Isaac. Here’s m\ friend, whom you may command fo: 
any services. Madam, your most obedient— Antonio, 
I wish you all happiness. Oh, the easy blockhead: 
what a tool I have made of him!—This was a master- 
piece ! Easiee R. 

Louisa, Carlos, will you be my guard again, and con- 
vey me to the convent of St. Catharine? 

Ant. Why, Louisa—why should you go there? 

Louisa. T have my reasons, and you must not be seen 
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to go with me. I shall write from thence to my father: 
perhaps, when he finds what he has driven me to, he 
may relent. 

Ant. L have no hope from him. O Louisa! in these 
arms should be your sanctuary. 

Louisa. Be patient but for a little while :—my father 
cannot force me from thence. But let me see you there 
before evening, and I will explain myself. 

Ant. I shall mag 

Louisa. Come, friend. Antonio, Carlos has been a 
lover himself. 

Ant. Then he knows the value of his trust. 

Carlos. You shall not find me unfaithful. 


TRIO. 


Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast 
Where love has been received a welcome guest: 
8 wandering saints poor huts have sacred made, 
e hallows every heart he once has sway’d ; 
And when his presence we no longer share, 
Still leaves compassion as a relic there. 
[ Exeunt Canvos and Louisa, r., ANTONIO, L. 


ACT III. 


SCENE 1.—A Library. 


Enter JEROME and SERVANT, R. 


Jerome Why, I never was so amazed in my life! 
Louisa gone off with lsaac Mendoza! What! steal away 
withthe very man whom I wanted her to marry !-~elope 
with her own husband, as it were !—it is impossible ! 

Serv, Her maid says, sir, they had your leave to 
walk in the garden, while you was abroad. The door 
by the shrubbery was found open, and they have not 
been heard of since, di, BR. 

Jerome. Well, it is the most unaccountable affair! 
’Sdeath ! there is certainly some infernal mystery in {t, 


I :an’t comprehend } 
bd 2 
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Enter Servant, with a Letter, B. 


Serv. Here is a letter, sir, from Signior Isaac. 


[ Brit. er. 
Jerome. So, so, this will expiain—ay, Isaac Men- 
doza—let me see— { Reads. 


‘* Dearest Sir, 

“ You must, doubtless, be much surprised at my flight 
with your daughter. [Yes, *faith, and well I may!) I 
had the happiness to gain her heart at our first interview. 
—[The devil you had !]—But she having unfortunately 
made a vow not to receive a husband from your hands, 
I was obliged to comply with her whim—([So, so !]— 
We shall shortly throw ourselves at your feet, and J 
hope you will have a blessing ready for one, who wif 
then be 

“Your son-in-law, 
* Isaac Mrnpboza.” 


A whim, eh? Why, the devil’s jn the girl, I think! 
This morning, she would die soegae¢han have him, and 
before evening, she runs away with him! Well, well, 
my will’s accomplished —let the motive be what it will 
—and the Portuguese, sure, will never refuse to fulfil 
the rest of the article. 


Enter Second Servant, with a Leiter. 


Serv. Sir, here’s a man below, who says he brought 
this from my young lady, Donza Louisa. [ kvit. 
Jerome. How! yes, it is my daughter’s hand, indeed! 
Lord, there was no occasion for them both to write: 
well, let’s see what she says—— [ Reads 


‘* My dearest Father, 

‘* How shall I entreat your pardon for the rash step I 
have taken ?—how confess the motive? [Pish! hasn’t 
Isaac just told me the motive? One would think they 
weren't together when they wrote.}] If 1 have a spirit 
too resentful of ill usage, | have also a heart as easily 
affected by kindness—[So, so, here the whole matter 
comes out! Her resentment for Antonio’s ill usage has 
made her sensible of Isaac’s kindness. Yes, yes, itis all 
plain enough— well]———_I am not married yet, though 
with a man, I am convinced, adores me—[ Yes, yes, I 
dare say Isaac is very fond of her]—But [ shall anxiors- 
ly expect vour answer, in which, should I be so fortu- 
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nate as to receive your consent, you will make com- 
pletely happy, 
“Your ever affectionate daughter, 

“ Loutta.”’ 
My consent? to be sure she shall haveit! Egad, I was 
never better pleased. I have fulfilled my resolution—I 
knew [ should. Oh, there’s nothing like obstinacy-——— 
Lewis ! 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Let the man, who brought the last letter, wait; and get 
me a pen and ink below. {I am impatient to set poor 
Louisa’s heart at rest. Holloa! Lewis! Sancho! 


denter SERVANTS, R. 


Bee, that there be a noble supper provided in the saloon 
to-night—serve up my best wines, and It me have mu- 
sic, d'ye hear ? 

Serv. Yes, sir. [Ereunt. 

Jerome. And order all my doors to be thrown open— 
admit all guests, with masks or without masks-—— 
I’faith, we'll have a night of it. And Fil Jet them see 
how merry an old man can be. 


SONG. 


Oh, the days when I was young, 
When 1 laugh’d in fortune’s spite, 
Talk’d of love the whole day long, 
And with nectar crown’d the night ' 
Then it was, old father Care, 
Little reck’d T of thy frown ; 
Half thy malice youth could bear, 
And the rest a bumper drown, 


Truth, they say, lies in a well, 
hy, [ vow, I ne’er could see, 

Let the water-drinkers tell, 

There it always lay, for me. 
For when sparkling wine went rownd, 

Never saw I faisehood’s mask, 
But still honest truth I found, 

In the bottom of each flask. 


True, at length my vigour’s flown, 
1 have vears to bring decay ; 
Few the locks that now I own, 
And the few I have are gray. 
pn 8 
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’ Yet, old Jerome, thou may’st boast. 
While thy spirits do not tire, 
Still beneath thy age’s frost 
Glows a spark of youthful fire. [£xit, k. 


SCENE l1.—The New Piazza. 
Enter Ferpixann and Lorez, R. 


Ferd. What, could you gather no tidings of her? Nor 
guess where she was gone? O Clara! Clara! 

Lopes. tn truth, sir, [could not. That she was run 
away from her father, was in every body's trouth, and 
that Don Guzman was in pursuit of her was also a verv 
common report, Where she was gone, or what was be- 
come of her, no one could take upon them to say, 

Ferd. *Sdeath and fury, you blockhead! She can’t be 
out of Seville. 

Lopez. So I said to myself, sir:—'Sdeath qnd fury, 
you blockhead, says 1. she can’t be out of Seville. 
Then some said, she had hanged herself for love; and 
others have it. Don Antonio had carried her off. 

Ferd. "Tis false, scoundrel ! No one said that. 

Lopez. Then I misunderstood thei, sir. 

Ferd. Go, fool, get home, and vever let me see you 
again. till you bring me news of her. [Erit Lopez. 
Oh, how my fondvess for this ungrateful girl has hurt 
my disposition ! 


inter Isaac, v. 


isaac. So, 1 have her safe, and have only to find a 
priest to marry us. Antonio now may marry Clara, or 
not, if he pieases ! 

Ferd. What! what was that you said of Clara? 

Isaae Oh Ferdinand! my brother-in-law, that shall 
be, whe thought of meeting you ? 

Ferd. But what of Clara? 

éscac, Ufaith, you shall hear. This morning, as I 
was coming down, I met a pretty damsel, who told me 
her name was Clara d’Almanza, and begged my pro- 
tection. 

Ferd. How ? 

Isaac, She said she had eloped from her father, Don 
Guzman, but that love for a young gentleman in Seville 
was the cause. 

Herd, O Heavens! did she confess it ? 

auc, O yes, she confsssed at once. Bu then, says 
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she, my lover is not informed of my flight, nor suspects 
my intention. 

Ferd, Dear creature! No more T did, indeed! Oh, I 
am the happiest fellow! [Aside.] Well, Isaac! 

Isaac. Why, then she entreated me to find him out 
for her, and bring him to her. 

Ferd. Good Heavens, how lucky! Well, come along, 
let’s lose no time. [ Pulling him. 

Isaac. Zooks! where are we to go? 

Ferd, Why, did any thing more pass ? 

Isaac, Any thing more! Yes—the end on’t was, that 
] was moved with her speeches, and cémplied with her 

desires, 

Ferd. Well, and where is she? 

Isaac. Where is she? why, don’t [ tell you, I com- 
lied with her request, and left her safe in the arms of 
er lover? 

: Ferd. ’Sdeath, you trifle with me! [ have never seen 
er. 

Isaac. You! O lud, no! How the devil should you ? 
rs Antonio she wanted: and with Antonio I left 

er. 

Ferd. Hell and madness! [Aside.] What, Antonio 
d’Ercilla ? 

Isaac. Ay, ay, the very man; and the best part of it 
was, he was shy of taking her at first. Tle talked a good 
deal about honour, and conscience, and deceiving some 
dear friend; but, Lord, we soon overruled that. 

Ferd. You did? 

Isaae. Oh yes, presently. ‘ Such deceit!’ siys he. 

Pish !’ says the lady, ‘tricking is all fair inlove.’ * But 
then, my friend !’ says he. ‘Pshaw! damn your friend !’ 
says I. So, poor wretch. he has nochance :—no, vo; he 
may hang himself as soon as he pleases. 

Ferd, 1 must go, or I shall betray myself. 

Isaac. Butstay, Ferdinand: you ha’n’t heard the best 
of the joke. 

Ferd, Curse on your joke ! 

Isaae. Good lack! what’s the matter now ? I thought 
to have diverted you. 

Ferd. Be racked! tortured! damned——~ 

Isaac. Why, sure you are not the poor devil of a 
lover, are you? l'faith, as sure as can be, he is. This 
is a better joke than t'other! Ha! ha! ha! 

Ferd. What, do you laugh? you vile, mischievous 
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varlet! [Collars him.] But that you're beneath my 
anger, I'd tear you heart out. [Throws him from him. 

Isaac, O mercy! here's usage for a brother-in-law ! 

Ferd. But, hark ye, rascal! tell me directly where 
these false friends are gone, or by my soul—— 

Draws. 

Isaac. For Heaven’s sake, now, my dear brother-in- 
Jaw, don’t be ina rage !—I'll recollect as well as I can, 

Ferd. Be quick, then ! 

Isaac. I will, 1 will—but people’s memories differ-— 
some have a treacherous memory--now mine is a cow- 
ardly memory —~#t takes to its heels, at sight of a drawn 
sword ; it does, i’faith ; and I could as soon fight as re- 
collect. 

Ferd. Zounds! tell me the truth, and I won’t hurt 
you. 

Isaac. No, no, I know you won't, my dear brother-in- 
law—but that ill-looking thing there— 

Ferd. What, then, you won’t tell me? 

Isaac. Yes, yes, 1 will; Pll tell you all, upon my 
soul-—but why need you listen sword in hand ? 

Ferd. Why, there. [Puts up.] Now. 

Isaac, Why then, I believe they are gone to—that is, 
my friend Carlos told me, he had left Donna Clara— 
dear Ferdinand, keep your hands off—at the convent of 
St. Catharine. 

Ferd, St. Catharine ! 

Isaac. Yes; and that Antonio was to come to her 
there. 

Ferd. 1s this the truth ? 
eon It is, indeed—and all I know, as I hope for 

ife. 

Ferd. Well, coward, take your life. ’Tis that false, 
dishonourable Antonio who shall feel my vengeance. 

Isaac. Ay, ay, kill him—cut his throat, and welcome 

Ferd. But, for Clara—infamyon her! she is not worth 
my resentment, 

Isaac. No more she is, my dear brother-in-law.— 
I'faith, I would not be angry about her—she is not 
worth it, indeed. 

Ferd, "Tis false 1 she is worth the enmity of princes. 

Isaae. Trne, true, so she is; and I pity you exceed- 
ingty for having lost her. 

Ferd. 'Sdeath, you rascal! how durst yon talk of 
pitying me? 
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feaae, Ob, dear brother-in-law, [ beg pardon ; I don’t 
pity you in the least, upon my soul 
erd. Get hence, fool, and provoke me no farther ; 
nothing but your insignificance saves you. 
Isaac. I'faith, then, my insignificance is the best friend 
Thave. I’m going, dear Ferdinand, What a cursed hot- 
headed bully it is! [ Rxewnt, w. 


SCENE II1.—The Garden of the Convent. 


Enter Lovisa and Ciara, R. U. E. 


Lowisa. And you really wish my brother may not find 
you out? 
Qara. Why else have { concealed myself under this 
‘disguise? 
ouisa. Why, perhaps, because the dress becomes 
you; for you certainly don’t intend to be a nun for life. 
Clara. If, indeed, Ferdinand had not offended me so 
last night. 
Louisa. Come, come; it was his fear of losing you 
made him so rash. 
Clara. Well, you may think me cruel—bat I swear, 
4 he were here this instant, I believe I should forgive 
im. 


SONGe=CLARA. 


By him we love offended, 
How soon our anger flies! 

One day apart, ’tis ended ; 
Behold him, and it dies. 


Last night, your roving brother, 
Enraged, I bade depart, 

And sure his rude presumption 
Deserved to lose my heart. 

Yet, were he now before me, 
In spite of injured pride, 

I fear my eyes would pardon 
Before my tongue could chide. 


Louisa. 1 protest, Clara, I shall begin to think you 
are seriously resolved to enter on your probation. ° 

Ciara. And, seriously, 1 very much doubt whethe: the 
character of a nun would not become me best. af 

Louisa. Why, to be sure, the character of « niniiga 
very becoming one at a masquerade ; but ao pretty wo- 
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man, in her senses, ever thought of taking the veil for 
above a night. 

Clara. Yonder I see your Antonio is returned. I shall 
only interrupt you. Ah, Louisa, with what happy eager- 
ness you turn to look for him! [ Exit, 


“ter ANTONIO, L. 


Ant. Well, my Louisa, any news since I left you? 

Louisa. None —the messenger is not yet returned from 
my father. 

Ant. Well, I confess, I do not perceive what we are 
to expect from him. 

Louisa. I shall be easier, however, in having made 
the trial. I do not doubt your sincerity, Antonio; but 
there is a chilling air around poverty, that often kills 
affection, that was not nursed init, Lf we would make 
love our household god, we had best secure him a com- 
fortable roof. 


SONG.—ANTONIO. 


How oft, Louisa, hast thou told, 

Nor wilt thou the fond boast disown, 
Thou would’st not lose Antonio’s love, 

To reign the partner of a throne. 
And by ‘nase lips, that spoke so kind, 

And by that hand, I’ve press’d to mine, 
To be the lord of wealth and power, 

By Heav’ns, I would not part with thine ! 


Then how, my soul, can we be poor, 
Who own what kingdoms coud not buy ? 
Of this true heart thou shalt be queen,— 
tn serving thee, a monarch [, 
Thus uncontroli’d, in mutual bliss, 
And rich in love’s exhaustfess mine, 
Do thou snatch treasures from my lips, 
And V'll take kingdoms back from thine. 


Enter Marn, t., with a letter. 


Louisa. My father’s answer, I suppose. 
Ant. My dearest Louisa, you may be assured, that it 
contains nothing but threats and reproaches. 
P ante ; ee us scenes Rese] as oe 
eeghter, nieke your lover happy: you have 
consent to marry as your wien ae Mosen : bat he were 
come home, and sup with your affectionate father a 
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Awt, You jest, Louisa! 

Louisa. (Gives him the letier.| Read—read. ‘ 

Ant. ’Tis so, by Heavens! Sure there must be some 
mistake + but that’s none of our business.—Now, 
Louisa, you have no excuse for delay. 

fae Shall we not then return, and thank my fa- 
ther 

Ant. But first let the priest put it out of his power to 
recall his word.—I’ll fly to procure one. 

Louisa. Nay, if you part with me again, perhaps you 
may lose me. 

Ant. Come, then— there is a friar of a neighbouring 
oomvent is my friend. You have already been diverted by 
the manners of anunnery : let us see whether there is less 
hypoctisy among the holy fathers. 

Louisa. U'm afraid not, Antonio—for in religion, as 
in friendship, they who profess most are ever the least 
sincere. [ Exeunt. 


Enter CLARA, R. 


Clara. So, yonder they go, as happy as a mutual and 
confessed affection can make them, while T am left in so- 
litude. Heigho! love may perhaps excuse the rashness 
of an elopement from one’s triend, but I am sure, no- 
thing but the presence of the man we love can support 
it. Ha! what do I see! Ferdinand, as I live! How 
could he gain admission? By potent gold, [ suppose, as 
Antonio did. How eager and disturbed he seems! He 
shall not know me as yet. [Draws her veil. 


Enter FERDINAND, R. 


Ferd. Yes, those were certainly they :—my informa- 
tion was right. [Going. 

Clara. [Stops him.] Pray, signior, whatis your busi- 
ness here 

Ferd. No matter—no matter! Oh, they stop. [Loake 
owt.| Yes, that is the perfidious Clara, fedeed ! ! 

ra. So, a jealous error, (im glad to see him so 

moved,, { Aside. 

Ferd. Her disguise can’t conceal her, No, no; I 
know her too well. 

Clara. Wonderful discernment! But, signior— 

Ferd. Be quiet, good nun! don’t tease me. By Hen- 
vens, sbe leans upon his arm,—hangs fondly on it! O 
woman! woman ! 

Clara. But, siguior, who is it you want? 
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Ferd. Not you, not you; so pr’ythee don’t tease me. 
Yet, pray stay. Gentle nun, was it not Donna Clara 
d’Almanza just parted from you? 

Clara. Clara d’Almanza, signior, is not yet out of the 
garden. 

Ferd. Ay, ay; I knew I was right. And pray, is not 
that gentleman, now at the porch with her, Antonio 
d’Ereilla ? 

Clara. It is indeed, signior. 

Ferd, So, se; now but one question more. Can you 
10form me for what purpose they have gone away ? 

Clara. They are gone to be married, I believe. 

Ferd. Very well:—enough. Nowif I don’t mar their 
wedding ! [ Brit, vu. 

Clara. [ Unveils.| [thought jealousy had made lovers 
quick-sighted ; but it has made mine blind. Louisa’s 
story accounts to me for this error, and I am glad to find 
I have power enough over him to make him so unhappy. 
But why should not I be present at his surprise when 
undeceived? When he’s through the porch, I'll follow 
him; and, perhaps, Louisa shall not singly be a bride. 


SONG. 


Adieu, thou dreary pile, where never dies 

The sullen echo of repentant sighs: 

Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell, 

Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye well ; 

For happier scenes I fly this darksome grove,— 
To saints a prison, but a tomb to love. [£zit, x. 





SCENE IV.—A Court before the Priory. 


Enter Isaac, L., crossing the Stage—Enter AN- 
TONIO, b. 


Ant. What, my friend Isaac! 

ee What, Antonio! wish me joy! I have Louisa 
safe. 

Ant. Have you tI wish you joy, with all my souw!. 

Isaac. Yes, I am come here to procure a priest +o 
marry us. 

Ant. So, then we are both on the same errand. iam 
cape to look for Father Paul. 

Isaac. Hah! Tam glad on’t: but, i’faith, ne rust 
tack me first, my love is waiting. 

Ant, So is mine: { left her in the porch. 
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Isaac, Ay, but I am in haste to get back to Don Je- 


rome. 

Ant. And so am T, too. 

Isaac, Well, perhaps he'll save time, and marry us 
both together — or I'll be your father, and you shall be 
ae Come along: but you're obliged to me for all 
this 

Ant. Yes, yes. [ Breunt, re. 


SCENE V.— 1 Room in the Priory.—Friars at the 
Table drinking. 


GLEE AND CHORUS. 


This bottle’s the sun of our table, 
His beains are rosy wine ; 

We, planets, that are not able, 
Without his help to shine. 

Let mirth and glee abound, 
You’ll soon grow bright 
With borrow’d light, 

And shine as he goes round. 


Paul. Brother Francis, toss the bottle about, and 
give me your toast. 

Francis. Have we drank the abbess of St. Ursuline ? 

Paul. Yes, yes; she was the last. 

Francis. Then I'll give you the blue-eyed nun of St. 
Catharine’s. 

Paul. With all my heart. [Drinks.| Pray, brother 
Augustine, were there any benefactions left in my ab- 
sence ? 

Francis. Don Juan Corduba has left a hundred ducats, 
to remember him in our masses, 

Paul. Has he? Let them be paid to our wine-mer- 
chant, and we'll remember him in our cuns which will 
do just as well. Any thing more? 

Aug. Yes; Baptista, the rich miser, wno died last 
week, has bequeathed us a thousand pistoles, and the 
silver lamp he used in his own chamber, to burn before 
the image of St. Anthony. 

Paul, 'Twas well meant ; but we. emp.oy nis money 
better, Baptista’s bounty shall light the living, not the 
dead. St. Anthony is not afraid to be left iv %e dark 
though he was——See, who’s there. 

[A knocking, u.—Francis goes to the Duor, and 
opens if. 
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Enter Porter, t. 


Porter. Here’s one without, in pressing haste to speak 
with Father Paul. 

Francis. Brother Paul ! 

[Pau comes from behind a Curtain, with a Glass 
of Wine, and in his hand a piece of Cake. 

Paul. Here | how durst you, fellow, thus abruptly 
break in upon our devotions ? 

Porter. 1 thought they were finished. 

Pasi. No, they were not—were they, Brother Fran- 
cis? 

Francis. Not by a bottle each. 

Paul. But neither you nor your fellows mark how 
the hours go: no, you mind nothing but the gratifying 
of your appetites : ye eat, and swill, and sleep, and gor- 
mandize, and thrive, while we are wasting in mortifi- 
cation. 

Porter. We ask no more than nature craves. 

Paul. ‘Tis false! ye have more appetites than hairs! 
and your flushed, sleek, and pampered appearance, is 
the disgrace of our order, Out on’t! If you are hungry, 
‘can’t you be content with the wholesome roots of the 
earth? and if you are dry, isn’t there the crystal spring ? 
(Drinks.] Put this away, [gives the glass] and show 
me where I’m wanted. [Porrer drains the glass— 
PavuL, yoing, turns.] So, you would have crank it, if 


there had been any left ? Ah, glutton! glutton! 
[Ezxeunt, wu. 


SCENE VI.—The Court before the Priory. 


Enter Isaac and ANTONIO, R. 


Isaac. A plaguy while coming, this same Father 
Paul! He’s detained ‘at vespers, I suppose, poor 


fellow ! 
Ant. No, here he comes. 


Eater Pavut, v. 


Good Father Pau}, I crave your blessing. 
Pri Yes, good Father Paul, we are come to beg a 


your. 
Paul, What is it, pray ? 

isaac. To marry us, good Father Paul; and fn trath 
thou dost look the very priest of Hymen. 
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Paul. In short, { may be called so; for I deal in re- 
pentance and mortification, 

Isaac, No, no; thou seemest an officer of Hymen, be- 
cause thy presence speaks content and good-humour, 

Paul. Alas! my appearance is deceitful. Bloated 1 
am, indeed! fur fasting is a windy recreation, and it 
hath swoln me like a bladder. 

Ant. But thou hast a good fresh colour in thy face, 
father,—rosy, i’faith. 

Paul. Yes, l have blushed for mankind, till the hue 
of my shame is as fixed as their vices, 

Isaac, Good man! 

Paul. And I have laboured, too, but to what purpose ? 
They continue to sin under my very nose. 

Isaac. Efecks, father, I should have guessed as much, 
for your nose seems to be put to the blush more than 
ony, other part of your face. 

aul, Go, youre a wag. 

Ant. But, to the purpose, father: will you officiate 
for us? 

Paul. To join young people thus clandestinely is not 
safe: and, indeed, I have in my heart many weighty 
reasons against it. 

Ant. And I have in my hand many weighty reasons 
for it. Isaac, hav’n’t you an argument or two in our 
favour about you? 

Isaac. Yes, yes: here isa most unanswerable purse. 

Paul. For shame! You make me angry: you forget 
who I am; and when importunate people have forced 
their trash—ay, into this pocket, here—or into this— 
why, then the sin was theirs. [They put money into his 
pockets.| Fie! now how you distress me! I would 
return it, but that I must touch it that way, and so 
wrong my oath. 

Now then, come with us. 

maaac. Ay, now give us your title to joy and rapture, 

Paul. Well, when your hour of repentance comes, 
don’t blame me. 

Ant. No bad caution to my friend Isaac. [ Aide. } 
Well, well, father, do you do your part, and I'll abide 
the consequence, 


Isaac. Ay, and so will I. [ They are going, R. 
Enter Louisa, L., running. 


Louisa. O Antonie! Ferdinand is at the porch, and 
inquiring for us r 
E 2 
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deaae. Who? Don Ferdinand! He’s not inaaizing 
for me, I hope. 

Ant. Fear not, my love; I'll soon paeify him. 

Isaac. Egad, you won’t. Antonio, take my advice, 
and run away: this Ferdinand is the most unmerciful 
dog ! and has the cursedest long sword !—and, upon my 
soul, he comes on purpose to cut your throat. | 

Ant. Never fear, never fear. 

Isaac. Well, you may stay if you will; but I’ get 
some one to marry me; for, by St. Iago, he shall never 
meet me again, while I am master of a pair of heels. 

[Runs out, Rr, 


Enter FERDINAND, L,—(LOUISA vetls.) 


Ferd. So, sir, I have met with you at last. 

Ant. Well, sir. 

Ferd. Base, treacherous man! whence can a false, 
deceitful soul, like yours, borrow confidence to look 80 
steadily on the man you've injured ? 

Ant. Ferdinand, you are too warm :—’tis true, you 
find me on the point of wedding one T love beyond my 
life ; but no argument of mine prevailed on her to elope. 
T scorn deceit, as much as you. By heaven, I knew 
not she had left her father’s, till I saw her. 

Ferd. What a mean excuse! You have wronged 
your friend, then, for one, whose wanton forwardness 
anticipated your treachery: of this, indeed, your Jew 
pander informed me; but let your conduct be consistent, 
and since you have dared to do a wrong, follow me, and 
show, you have a spirit to avow it. 

Louisa, Antonio, I perceive his mistake. Leave him 
to me. 

Paul. Friend, you are rude, to interrupt the union of 
two willing hearts. 

Ferd. No, meddling, priest : the hand he seeks is mine. 

Paul. if so, VU proceed no further. Lady, did you 
ever promise this youth your hand ? 

[To Louisa, who shakes her head. 

Ferd. Clara, I thank you for your silence. I would 
not have heard your tongue avow such falsity ; be’t your 
punishment to remember, I have not reproached you. 


Enter Ciara, L. 


Clara, What mockery is this ? 
Ferd. Antonio, you are protected now, but we shall 
meet. [Going, Ciara holds one arm, and Louisa 
e 


other. 
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DUET. 


Lowisa. Turn thee round, I pray thee, 
Calm awhile thy rage. 
Clara. I must help to stay thee, 
And thy wrath assuage. 


Lowi$a.  Could’st thou not discover 
One so dear to thee? 
Clara. Canst thou be a lover, 
Aud thus fly from me? 
[ Both weveil. 

Ferd. How’s this? my sister! Clara, too! I’m con- 
founded. 

Louisa. "Tis even 80, good brother. 

Paul. How! what impiety! Did the man want to 
marry his own sister ? 

Louisa. And arn’t you ashamed of yourself, not to 
know your own sister ? 

Clara. To drive away your own inistress—— 

Louisa. Don’t you see how jealousy blinds people? 

Clara. Ay, and will you ever be jealous again 

Ferd. Never—never; You, sister, I know will for- 
give me—but how, Clara, shall I presume—— 

Clara. No, no; just now you told me not to tease 
you.—‘ Who do you want, good signior?’ ‘ Not you, 
not you.’ Oh you blind wretch! But swear never to 
be jealous again, and I'll forgive you. 

Ferd. By all— 

Clara. There, that will do—you’ll keep the oath just 
as well. [Gives her hand. 

Louisa. But, brother, here is one, to whom some 
apology is due. 

Ferd. Antonio, I am ashamed to think.— 

Ant. Not a word of excuse, Ferdinand. I have not 
been ia love myself without learning that a lover’s anger 
should never be resented. But come—let us retire with 
this good father, and we'll explain to you the cause of 
this error. 


GLEE AND CHORUS. 


Oft does Hymen smile to hear 
Wordy vows of feign’d regard ; 
Well he knows when they’re sincere, 
Never slow to give reward ; 
For his glory is to prove 
Kind to those who . for love. { Exeunt, 
E 
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SCENE VIL—#« Grand Saloon. 


Enter Don Jerome, Servants, and Lopsz, r. 


Jerome. Be sure, now, let every thing be in the best 
order. Let all my servants have on their merriest faces ; 
but tell them to get as little drunk as possible, till 
after supper. So, Lopez, where’s your master? Sha’n't 
we have him at supper? 

Lopez. Indeed, I believe not, sir. He’s mad, I 
doubt: (in sure he has frighted me from him. 

Jerome. Ay, ay, he’s after some wench, I suppose: 
a young rake! Well, well, we'll be merry without him. 


Enter a SurvanT, R. 
Serv. Sir, here is Signior Isaac. 


Enter Isaac, R. 


Jerome. So, my dear son-in-law: there, take my 
blessing and forgiveness. But where's my daughter ? 
whrre’s Louisa? 

Isaac. She’s without, impatient for a blessing, but 
almost afraid to enter. 

Jerome. Oh, fly, and bring her in. [Hit Isaac, r.] 
Poor girl! 1 long to see her pretty face. 

Isaac. (Without.] Come, my charmer, my trembling 
angel ! 


Enter Isaac and Duenna, rk ; Don JEROME runs to 
meet them; she kneels. 


Jerome. Come to my arms, my—( Starts back.] Why, 
who the devil have we here ? 

Isaac. Nay, Don Jerome, you promised her forgive- 
ness: see how the dear creature droops ! 

Jerome. Droops, indeed! Why, Gad take me, this is 
old Margaret! But where’s my daughter? where's 
Louisa ? 

Isaac, Why, here, before your eyes: nay, don't be 
abashed, my sweet wife ! 

Jerome. Wife with a vengeance! Why, zounis, you 
have not married the Duenna ! 

Duenna, [Kneeling.| O dear papa! you'll not dis- 
own me, sure! 

Jerome. Papa! papa! Why, zounds, your impu- 
dence is a5 great as your ugliness ! 

Isaac. Rise, my charmer: go throw your snowy arms 
about his neck, and convince him you are-——~ 
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Ouenna, Oh, sir, forgive me! [Embraces him. 

Jerome. Help! murder ! 

Servants, What's the matter, sir? 

Jerome. Why, here, this damned Jew has brought 
au old harridan to strangle me. 

Isaue, Lord, it ishis own daughter, and he is so hard- 
hearted he won't forgive her! 


Enter ANton10 and Louisa, R.; they kneel. 


Jerome. Zounds and fury! what’s here now? Who 
sent for you, sir? and who the devil are you? 

Ant, This lady’s husband, sir. 

Isaac, Ay, that he is, I'll be sworn; for I left them 
with the priest, and was to have given her away. 

Jerome. You were? 

Isaac. Ay: that’s my honest friend, Antonio; and 
that’s the little girl, 1 told you 1 had hampered him 
with. 

Jerome, Why, you are either drunk or mad. This is 
my daughter. 

Isaac. No, no; ‘tis you are both drunk and mad, I 
think: here’s your daughter, 

Jerome. Hark ye, old iniquity, will you explain ale 
this, or not? 

Duenna. Come, then, Don Jerome, 1 will—though 
our habits might inform you all. Look on your 
daughter, there, and on me. 

Isaac. What's this { hear? 

Duenna, The truth is, that in your passion this morn- 
ing, you made a small mistake ; for you turned your 
daughter out of doors, and locked up your humble ser- 
vant. 

Isaac. Olud! Olud! Here’s a pretty fellow ! toturn 
his daughter out of doors instead of av old Duenna. 

‘Jerome. And, O lud! O lud! here’s a pretty fellow, 
to marry an old Duenna instead of my daughter! But 
how came the rest about ? 

Duenna, 1 have only to add, that f remained in your 
daughter’s place, and had the goud fortune to engage 
the affections of my sweet husband here. 

Isaac. Her husband! Why, you old witch, do you 
think (li be your husband now! ‘This is a trick. a 
cheat, and you ought all to be ashamed of yourselves. 

Ant. Hark ye, Isaac, do you dare to complain of 
tricking? Don Jerome. I give you my word, this cun- 
ning Portuguese has brought all this upon himself, by 
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endeavouring to overreach you, by getting your daugh- 
ter’s fortune, without making any settlement in return. 

Jerome. Overreach me! 

Louisa. Tis so, indeed, sir, and we can prove it to 
you. 

Jerome. Why, Gad take me, it must be so, or he 
could never have put up with such a face as Margaret’s : 
—8o, little Solomon, I wish you joy of your wife, with 
all my soul. 

Louisa. Isasc, tricking is all fair in love:—let you 
alone for the plot. 

ae A cunning dog, ar’n’t you? A sly little villain, 
eh? 

Louisa. Roguish, perhaps; but keen, devilish keen, 

Jerome. Yes, yes; his aunt always called him little 
Solomon. 

Isaac, Why, the paste of Egypt upon you all !— 
but do you think Il) submit to such an imposition ? 

Ant. Isaac, one serious word :—you'd better be con- 
tent as you are; for, believe me, you will find, that, in 
the opinion of the world, there is not a fairer subject 
for contempt and ridicule, than a knave become the dupe 
of his own art 

Isaac. don't care—!"ll not endurethis. DonJerome, 
‘tis you have done this—you would be so cursed positive 
about the beauty of her you locked up, and all the time, 
I told you she was as old as my mother, and as ugly as 
the devil. 

Duenna. Why, you little insignificant reptile | 

Jerome. That’s right—attack him, Margaret. 

Duenna. Dares sucha thing as you pretend to talk of 
beauty? A walking rouleau !—a body that seems to 
owe all its consequence to the dropsy !—a pair of eyes 
like two dead beetles in a wad of brown dough !—a 
beard like an artichoke, with dry shriveled jaws, that 
would disgrace the mummy of a monkey ! 

Jerome. Well done, Margaret ! 

Duenna. But you shall know that I have a brother, 
who wears a sword, and if you don’t do me justice-—. 

Isaac. Fire seize your brother. and you toe! I'll fly 
to Jerusalem, to avoid you. 

. Fly where you will, Pll follow you. __, 

Jerome. Throw your snowy arms about him, Mar- 

aret. [Ereunt Isaac and Durnwa, 1.J—But, Louisa, 
are you really married to this modest gentleman ? 

Leutsa. Sir, in obedience to your commands, I gave 
him mv hand within this hour. 
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Jevome. My commands |, 

: oe Yes, sir; here is your consent, under your own 
and, 

Jerome. How ! would you rob me of my child by a 
trick, a false pretence? and do youthink to get her for- 
tune by the same means? Why, ’slife, youare as great 
a rogue as Isaac ! 

Ant, No, Don Jerome; though I have profited by 
this paper, in gaining your daughter’s hand, I scorn to 
obtain her fortune by deceit. There, sir. [Gives a let- 
ake Now give her your blessing for a dower, and all 
the little T possess shall be settled on her in return. Had 
you wedded her to a prince, he could do no more. 

Jerome. Why, Gad take me, but you are a very ex- 
traordinary fellow! But have you the impudence to 
suppose no one can do a generous action but yourself? 
Here, Louisa, tell this proud fool of yours, that he’s the 
only man I know that would renounce your fortune ; 
and, by my soul, he’s the only man in Spain that's 
worthy of it. There, bless you both: I’m an obstinate 
old fellow when I’m in the wrong; but you shall now 
find me as steady in the right. 


Enter Ferpinanp and Ciara, R 


Another wonder still! Why, sirrah! Ferdinand, you 
have not stole a nun, have you? 

Ferd, She is a nunin nothing out aer habat, sir :—~ 
look nearer, and you will perceive "tis Clara d’Almanza, 
Don Guzman’s daughter ; and, with pardon for stealing 
a wedding, she is also my wife. 

Jerome. Gadsbud, and a great fortune. Ferdinand, 
you are a prudent young rogue, and | forgive you; and, 
ifecks, you’re a pretty little damsel. Give your father- 
in-law a kiss, you smiling rogue ! 

Clard. There, old gentleman: and now mind you 
behave well to us. 

Jerome, \fecks, those lips ha‘n’t been chilled by kiss- 
ing beads. ’Egad, I believe | shall grow the best-hu- 
moured fellow in Spain, Lewis! Sancho! Carlos! d’ye 
hear? Are all my doors thrown open? Our children’s 
weddings are the only holydays our age can boast; and 
then we drain, with pleasure, the little stock of spirits 
time has left us. [Music wilhin.] But see, here come 
our friends and neighbours ! 


be 
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Enter Masqueravers, from the back of the Stage. 


And, ’ifaith, we'll make a night on’t, with wine, and 
dance, and catches—-then old and young shall join us. 


Jerome. 


Louisa. 


Ferd. 


Ant, 


Clara. 


FINALE. 


Come now for jest and smiling 

Both old and young beguiling 5 
Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay 
Till we banish care away. 


Thus crown’d with dance and song, 

The hours shall glide along, 
With a heart at ease, merry, merry gilees, 
Can never fail to please. 


Each bride with blushes glowing 

Our wine as rosy flowing, 
Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay, 
Till we banish care away 


Then healths to every friend 

The night’s repast shall end, 
With a heart at ease, merry, merry gtees, 
Can never fail to please 


Nor, while we ere so joyous, 

Shall anxious fear anoy us; 
Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay, 
Till we banish care away. 


Jerume. For generous guests like these, 


Accept the wish to please ; 
So we'll laugh and play, so blithe and gay : 
Your smiles drive care away. = [ Lreunt 


THE END. 
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‘tu Anthony. Why, what the devil’s the matter with the fool ? 
Ji t now you were all gratitude and duty! : 
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REMARKS. 


Che Ribals. 


Tax Rivals was condemned on the first night of representation, 
and with difficulty obtained a tolerable hearing on the second, This 
has been imputed to its unusual length; for it is said that the 
manager, after the first representation, expunged nearly as much as 
he left behind. Such is genius, before experience has praned its 
exuberances, Yct we caunot bat despise the want of taste that 
could treat thus harshiy such distinguished merit. This comedy is 
Sheridan’s first essay, and it required nothing less than a genius Hike 
his own to keep pace with a career of sych brilfiant promise. 

The Rivals has, to a certain extent, the merit of originality. 
The plot is of the anthor’s own invention, and the characters ace 
nearly so. The dialogue is witty and elegant, with a mixtere of 
broad humour. The incidents are well conceived and arrarged ; 
and the tout ensemble is the work of an author who could draw a 
picture of life in all its varieties. ‘ 

Those to whom the style of Sheridan is familiar, will discover in 
the language much of that quaintness and conecit, which ave the 
@istinguishing marks of this facetious author. The observing thumb 
of Lady Slattern, who cherishes her naits for the convenience of 
making marginal notes—Miss Lydia’s disposition of ber noyels— 
“ Gram Ovid behind the bolster, and put The Man of Feeting in 
your pocket "—and Fag’s forging the various tndorsements ta the 
original lie, are quite in Sheridan’s manner, And no loss so are 
Faulkland’s description of the mischievous effects of a country 
@ance—Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s hint that the poor words probed 
into the service of his Delia would get their habeas corpus from 
any court in Christendom—to say nothing of Acre’g remark, that 
his feet don’t like to be called paws / Sheridan is extremely happy 
in these ludicrous combinations; he knew their force, wheg: judi- 
siously applied; and, when experience had perfected bis Judgment, 
he did not fail to employ them with increased effect. wes 

The character of Acres is highly finished. The novelty: of his 
oaths is only equalled by their applicability. They are, in, truth, 
eeferentia’. Wis forced valour, and natural cowardice, are! well 
portrayed, though they insensibly remind ‘us of thise Shakspetian 
knights errant, Str Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Hugh Bvans,; papté- 
chlarly the latte’s whinisical study of the sword. Sir Amtheny 
Absolute and his son Jack are worthy examples of parental-autho- 
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rity and Glial obedience. Here, again, Sheridan discovers himenlf, 
when Sir Anthony declares that Jack sball marry the lady of :Aig 
phoice, though she has a hump on each shoulder; that, if Ag 

ashe shall be as crooked as a crescent, and that her one eye 
shall roll like the beii’s in Cox's Museum! And his sly humour 
pgually sparkles in the affected indifference of Jack, who would 
rather that his wife had the usual number of limbs, a limited 
quantify of back, and a couple of eyes, since the prejudice rune in 
favour of that nomber! How delightfal is it to contemplate such 
exquisite genine—how mournful is it to exclaim— 


“The world is not thy sphere—mankind 
Regard not the ésmortal mind ; 
And, though thy sun in glory rose, 
"Twill set-—and dark shall be the close !” ® 


Str Lucius is an Irish humourist, whose passion for the ladies, and 
love of fighting, are only equalled by his decorum in the one, and 
iets coolness in the other. He hands a card with the same courtesy 
that a tradesman does, when he solicits your custom ; and receives a 
ebalienge with as much good humour as if it were an invitation to 
dinner. His “ Dear Sir” is a salutation so equivocal, that we 
hardly know whether it bodes friendshep or fighting—a feast for 
the bedy or for the worms—a supper, like that to which Polonius 
was tavited, not where we eat, but where we are eaten. Mrs. 
Mataprop 1s cousin-german to the renowned Mrs. Siipslop, in Tom 
Jones; yet Sheridan has shown considerable ingenuity in go 
over the same ground so successfully. Her parte of speech are 
most patly inappropriate—it would be impossible to select terms that 
more whimsically convey the intended meaning, by its opposite aig- 
nification. The mild forbearance of Julia, and the morbid senai- 
bility of Faulkland, are agreeably contrasted. It 1s too much for a 
lover to expect that his mistress shali do penance daring his absence. 
@nch an jnamorate may be a very constant swain, but a mortally 

ble campanion. Lave, like piety, may he dressed in smiles, 
and be equally true; it is none the better for wearing a suit of 
sablea, and sighing like furnace. If a lover, who happened to be 
nearsighted, should‘implore bis mistress to motnt a pair of specta- 
glee hy way of affectionate sympathy, how ridrouiéas wonld he 
appear l «Yet Faalklend.woald have Ais Julie, wha is hatorally 
Might and merry-hearted, metamorphose herself into & complaining 
prade, because he, forsooth, is gentlemanlike and melancholy ! 

It ie t0 such novelists as Rota Motitds mid Bridget Biuemantie, 
at Apnowe & Atromeitike Lydia Languish ; svt, ednsidering*the 
bopefal school in which this lady has been draluel, ip id well thee 
abe tage ennaped with being ridicylous only. We are decidedly of 
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crabbed enough; but be wants the biniedterior, tht 'pooddinnedee 
férdeneds, of Dowton. We have heard mach of Quick dia Dadeht 
Acres; but we have seen Bannister ih “fyhting Blb* adda 
chackles and grins }-—~he has made Ss ee 
“Usshake = 53) 
Our sides and shoulders, till we-felt them acha 7? 

Blanchard plays any body bat Acres, and Itetow playe hobody but 
Jistou. Harley is humorous, but too efferveaceat,, We. xangember 
seeing Grimaldi in Acres at Covent-Garden Theatre, for $090, ber 
refit; but we had been go little used to encounter the jdeyhiags »kag 
jn any other dress but the clown’s, and had witnessed agne, of hin at 
tempts in comedy but Hot-Cocktles and Tippytywitchat,, thay. Jwyite 
ef his auricolar grins (which he now and then threw ip, gs Opanes 
Surface did the two alderinen—gratis), we became impatignty wed 
longed for a recurrence of those pantomimical steps on the,fgeag that 
were wont to pass ropnd with electrical rapidity, when dogmas the 
mighty magician of the scene. Mrs, Davenport gave dup 
to Mrs. Malaprop’s parts of speech; and Jofinstone's 5 
O'Trigger was smart, rich, and original, at ee eh 
' CF Di 
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* Phe Conductors of this work print no Piayé' Bort bist . 
Have seen acted. The Stage Directions are piven" trork ‘ tae 
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Costume. 


SIR ANTHONY ABSOLUTE, —Light brown cloth 
suit, lined adie htt cre and F biedlpsoen geen 
great coat, Digc plush c nd collar, and go 
vellam button peed; danas gold | pau cockade ; 
white silk stockings; 8 “toed dt buckles. 
CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, — Scarlet regimental full, 
dresa coat, white breeches, silk stockings, and cocked hat. 

SIR LUCIUS O’TRIGGER.—Fashionable blye dresg 
cnat, lined with white silk, and gilt buttons ; white waist. 
coat, black silk breeches and stockings, and cocked hat, 

FAULKLAND,-—Full dress black coat, white waist- 
coat, black breeches, and black stockings. 

ACREs.—First dress, brown riding frock, buff waist- 
coat, and white<dord breeches, Seécond dregs, an orange 
cloth coat ; white waistcoat, with a scarlet satin under ; 
buff stocking pantatoons, trimmed with light blue braid ; 
white silk stockings; and cocked hat. 

G@.—Dark livery frock, buff waistcoat and breeches, 
gh zed hat, with cockade, silver band, and top boots. 

DAVID!—Sky blue coat, red waistcoat, eather 
breeches, striped stockings, shoes and buckles, wig, and 
wh te netkcloth 

COACHMAN.—Blue livery. 

JULIA.—First dress, white leno, and ditto soarf, 
trimmed with lace. Second dress, whité satin, Pe 
LYDIA LANGUISH.—White crape frock, festoone 

up at the bottom, with pink silk cord and tassels. 

MRS. MALAPROP.-—Crimson satin dress, trimmed 
with white lace and satin ribbon. 

LUCY.—Light coloured gown end apron, trimmed 
with ribbon. ’ 


Cast' of the Characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden, 1824. : 


Sir Anthony Absolute +--+» Mr. W. Farrea, 
Sir Euctus 0 Trtgger:+++,Mr. Connor, . 
Faulkland cee eoaeerevee Pir. Abbott. 

‘' Cuptain Absalute-+++++++ Mr. Jones. ; : 
Acres eoeonseeseseeenea en Mr. Blanchard. 
Ka; cocsessaneBeveonne Mr, cnet 
David cccosscseccceens Mr, Meadows, 


vs. Mala idecanvess Mrs. Daven rt. 
Lydiaslcngulch SOOT) Miss Foote. 
Daehdig ec cccesccenssvecen Mrs. Faucit. ' ; 
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ACT I 


SCENE 1.—A Street tn Bath. 


CoacuMan and Fac meeting. 


Fag. What! Thomas !—Sure, ’tis he !—What, Tho 
mas! Thomas ! 

Coach. Hey? odds life !—Mr. Fag, gives us your 
hand, my old fellow servant ! 

Fag. Excuse my glove, Thomas ; I’m devilish glad 
to see you, my lad! why, my prince of charioteers, you 
look as hearty !—but who the deuce thought of seeing 
you in Bath ? 

Coach. Sure, master, madam Julia, Harry, Mra. 
Kate, and the postillion be all come. : 

Fag Indeed! 

Coach, Ay: master thought another fit of the gout 
was coming to make him a visit, so he'd a mind to gi't 
the slip—an whip! we were all off at an hour’s warn- 


ing. 
ag. Ay, ay; hasty in every thing, or it would not 
be Sir Anthony Absolute. 7 
Coach. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how does young master ? 
Odds! Sir Anthony will stare to see the captain here! 
Fag. 1 do not serve Captain Absolute new. 
Coach. Why, sure ! 
Fag At present, I am employed by Ensign Bever- 


ley. 
Coach. I doubt, Mr, Fag, you ha’n't chang'd for the 
tT. 
Fag. 1 haye not. ¢hang’d, Thomas, ; 
on Loach Nail why, didn’t you sey you had Jef} young 
r? 
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Fag. No.—Well, honest Thomas, 1 must puzzle you 
no farther ;—briefly then—Captain Absoluteand Ensign 
Beverley are one and the same person. 

Coach. The devil they ‘are: do tell us, Mr. Fag, the 
meaning on’t. 

Fag. Why, then the cause of all this is love— love, 
Thomas, who has been a masquerader ever since the 
days of Jupiter. 

Coach, But, pray, why does your gaster pass only 
for ensigu?—now, if he had shammed general, indeed— 

Fag. Ah, Thomas ! there laya the mystery o'the mat- 
ter '—Hark ye, Thomas, my master isin love with a 
lady of a very s{ngular taste—a lady who likes him bet- 
ter as a half-pay ensign, than if she knew he was son 
and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, a baronet, of three 
thousand a year. 

Coach. That is an odd taste, indeed !——-But has she got 
the stuff, Mr. Fag? is she rich, eh? 

Fag, Rich! why, 1 believe she owns half the stocks : 
—J,-———8, Thomas, she could pay the national debt as 
easily as I could my washerwoman !—She has a lap-do 
that eats out of gold—she feeds her parrot with small 
pearls, and all her thread-papers are made of bank- 
notes ! 

‘oack. Bravo, faith-Odd! I warrant she has a set 
of thousands at least ; but does she draw kindly with 
the captain? 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 

Coach. May one hear her nagfe ? 

Fag. Miss Lydia Languish:—but there is an old 
tough aunt in the way, though by-the bye, she has never 
seen'my master—for he got acquainted with miss while 
ona visit to Gloucestershire. 

Codth. Well, I wish they were once harnessed toge- 
ther in matrimony. But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind' ofa 

lace is this Bath? I ha’ heard a great deal of it;— 
ere’s a mort o’merry making, eh ? 

Fag. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well—'tis a good 
lounge—but damn the place, I'm tired of it: their rogu- 
ur hous stupefy me—not a fiddte or a card after eleven ! 
however, Mr. Faulkland’s gentleman and I keep it epa 
ttle in private parties § I')1 introduce you there, Tho- 
mas, you'll like him much. But, Thomag. you riust 
polish a Httle-—indsed you must :—~Here, now, this wig ; 
Wwharthe devil do you do with a wiz, Thomas ? gone 
af tho London whips, of any degree of ton, wear Wigs 
now, 
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+ Obath. More's the pity, more’s the pity, : Tsay, Mr. 
Bag? Odds life 1! ot tn heard Sa w tis es 
doctors had took to their ows hair, 1 tho@@nit how 
‘twoutld go next. Odd rabbit it! wien the fash 
got foot on the bar, I gueaged ’twould mount te the bax ! 
bat "tis all put of charactef, ‘believe mé, Mr.'Fag: and 
look ye, I'H never give up mine, the lawyers and uoetors 
ae do as they will, 

Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel atom that. 
But hla, mark—mark, Thomas, 
. Coach. Zooks, tis the captain! Is that the Indy. with 

m? 

Fag. No, no, thatis madam Lucy, my master’s mis- 
tress’s maid: they lodge at that house—but I must after 
him, to tell him the news. 

i Odd, he’s giving her money !——-Well, MF. 
ag— 

Fag. Good bye, Fhomas ; I have an appointment in 
Gyde’s pen this evening, at eight; meet me there, 
and we'll make a little party. 

[£xeunt Tuomas, un. Fac, i 





SCENE II.—A Dressing-Room in Mrs. Mataprop’s 
Lodgings. 


Lypia Laneuisu sitting on a Sofa, with a Book in her 
hand ;-—-Lucy, as just returned from a Messtiye, 
on her R 


Lucy. Indeed, majam, I traversed half the town in 
search of it: I don’t believe there’s a circulating library 
in Bath IT ha’n't been at. 

Lyd. And could not you get “ The Reward of Con- 
stancy 

ie? No, indeed, ma’am. 

Nor “The Fatal Connexion?” 
. No, indeed, ma'am, 
Lyd “Nor “The Mistakes of the Heart?” 
Mey Ma’am, as ill luck would have it, Mr. Bull 
said, iss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it eway, 
pee: 8 Heigho! Did you inquire for ‘* The De jonte 
tress 7 

mig a Or, “The Memoirs of Lad Woodford? "— 
ahi. am, l asked every wheres for its etd § 
migh t have Mace browse it from Mr. Frodevick's, bat Lady 


10 Tue’ niviiie:* (aor. 


ye 

Sinttern Lounger, who had jist’ sent it hh bad’ se 
rolled and dog’s-cared it, it wa'n't fit fora a te 
re eo 4 
Heigho! Yes, | always know when Lady Siat- 
Pengo been before me; she has « most observiag 
thumb, arid, { believe, cherishes her nafls for the oon- 
vermience of making marginal notes. ‘Well, child, what 
have you brought me ? ; , 
9; . Oh, here, ma'am! [ Taking Books from under 
her Cloak, and from her Pockets.) This is “‘ The Man 
of Feeling,” and this “ Peregrine Pickle.”——Here ere 
‘* The Tears of Sensibility,” and ‘‘ Humphrey Cltnker.”? 
Lal. Hold! here’s 8ome one coming~—quick, see who 

it it ake Lucy, ]—Surely [heard my cousin Julia's 
voice ! da 


Re-enter LUCY, Le 


Lug Lud, ma'am! here is Miss Neville ! 
Lyd. 1s it possible | 


Enter JULIA Le 


Lyd. My dearest Julia, how delighted I am !— 
embrace |—How unexpected was this happiness? ° 
Jul. True, Lydia, and our pleasure fs the ors 
oe what has been the matter? you were dented to the 
at firs 
ye ,Ah, Julia, f have a thousand things to tell yen 
but first inform mé what has conjured ypu to Bath ?—¥% 
Sir, Anthony here? | 
. Jul. He had hl vee aati Me an sy I 
will be here to wait : a 
- or tee rere ; re peer, 
vd. Then before we are interrupted, ‘etme ty’ 
p¥some ory distress; I know your tle oaiee wall 
sean err bene inrsea Soe are Se ae 
A ave informe 0 e, 
Red ik Goverioy but T have lost fiim, Jolia aun 
aunt has discovered our intercourse, bya note: 
fer and has confined me ever since: Yet would you 
love TRS se Has Clon absilizely hi tote c a tall 
Trish Baronet, stie met oye Hight, ‘winby We" hae # 
here, at By) _ eek hae 
onthe. i » oF ; wt re 





yd. No, y Word (igheteally cities te a 
of correspondence with him, under a feigned name 
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though; ail she cheoses to be known s butitisa 
Detia,er a Delle, I assure ones pie Mas ES ied 
Ree Then, surely, she is now thoré Indulgerit tw Her! 
nieor 2. , 
Quite the contrary. Since she has discoveréd 
her-awn frailty, she is become ten times more suspicious 
of wing. Then I must inform you of another plagues 
that odious Acres is to be in Bath to-day, so that, # 
prosesh, 1 shail be teazed out of all spirits } 

Jui. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best. Gir 
Anthony shall use his interest with Mrs. ig oh 

Lyd, But you have not heard the worst. Unfortu- 
nataly I had quarrelled with my poor Beverley, just 
before my aunt made the discovery, and I have not seen 
him since to make it up : 

Jul, What was his offence ? 

Lyd. Nothing at all; but I don’t know how it was, as 
often as we had been together, we had never had, a quar- 
rel; and, somehow, I was afraid he would never give 
me an opportunity ; so, last Thursday, I wrote a letter 
to svaal , to inform myself that Beverley was, at that 
time, paying his addresses to another woman. I signed 
it, ‘‘ Your unknown friend,’’ showed it to Beverley, 
charged him with his falsehood, put myself in 6 viotent 

n, and vow'd I’d never see him more. ‘ae 

Jul, And you let him depart so, and bavé not sten 

him since ? m F ; - a 
\ "Twas. the aext day my aunt found t 

ony ; a ded only to have teased him thr capapea, 
a half, and now I've lost him for ve, - 
i be is.ags deserving and gincére aa mye 
repreten him ip me, hé will never aft you ’ 

et ‘consider, Lydia, hs tell me he is but an, ign 

pave thirty thousand pounds!” pa 
. But, you know, I lose eet vas fartend 1 

Ey Ha my guot’s consent of age; 
peeks’ ky - detersa! ed 9. do, ‘ever dines t'knew the 
penalt Per pend Q fore the man who would wish t6 
; . ; cy he alternative. fH kot Mabe Teepe 
ys 
oy 


» this isepprice sr 
Pie regis cu cas 
perlover Hanelond bad inured her ta it 1, 
: not love even his iT i A 
Lyd. But you have sent to h Toi 1988 2. es 
& alti Pint, vat, wpan any or |, Bot,.as Be, the Ses 
amma Lewis « relay ati Bib « urvelise apempsas te Bart 
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iden of my ,being in Bath :--Sir Anthony's resélution was 
ao sudden I could not inform him of it. 

Lyd, Well, Jnlia, you are your own ‘mistress, though 
under the protection of Sir Anthony; yet have you, for 
this long ‘year, been « slave to the ciprice, the whim, 
the jealousy of this ungrateful Paulkland, who will ever 
delay assuming the right of a husband, while you suffer 
him to be equally imperious as a lover. 

Jul. Nay, you are wrong entirely. We were con- 
tracted before my father’s death: that, and some conse- 
quent embarrassments, have delayed what I know to be 
my Fauikland’s most ardent wish.‘ He is too gentrous 
to trifle on such a point; and, for his character, you 
wrong him there too. No, Lydia, he is too proud, too 
noble, to be jealous; if he is captious, ’tis without dis- 
sembling ; if fretful, without rudeness, Unused to the 
fopperies of love, he is negligent of the little dutigg 
expected from a lover; but, being unhacknied in the 
passion, his affection is ardent and sincere; amd as it 
engrosses his whole soul, he expects every look and emo- 
tion of his mistress to move in unison with hw. Yet, 
though his pride calls for this full return, his humilty 
makes him undervalue those qualities in him, which 
would entitle him to it; and not feeling why he should 
be loved to the degree he wishes, he still suspects that 
he is not loved enough. This, I must own, has cost 
me many unhappy hours; but I have learned to think 
myself his debtor for those imperfections which arise 
from the ardour of his attachment. 

Lyd. Well, I cannot blame you for defending him ; 
but, tell me candidly, Julia, had he never saved your 
life, do you think you should have been attached to him 
as you are>— Believe me, the rude blast that overset 
your boat was a prosperous gale of love to him. 

Jul. Gratitude may have strengthened my sttach- 
ment to Mr. Faulkland, but I loved him before he had 
presente me; yet, surely, that alone were en obligation 
suimicient-—— , 

Lyd. Obligation! why. a water spaniel would have 
done as much! Well, I should never think of giving my 
heart to a man because he could swim !—What's here? 


Enter Lucy, in a hurry, w. 


Eucy; Oh, ma’am, here is Sir Anthony Absolute, just 
come home with your aunt. 
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Lyd ‘'Fhey’ll aot come here :—~Lacy, do yot-.iwatch. 
: : aa [Exdt Ever, h. 
Jul. Yet E must go; Sir Anthony dees not‘ know Tam 
here, aod if we meet, he’ll detain me, to show me ‘the 
‘town. I'll take another opportunity of paying my re- 
spects to Mrs. Malaprop, when she shall treat mé, as 
long as she chooses, with her select words, 80 ingeniously 

misapplied, without being mispronounced. 
{Crosses to R. 
Enter Lucy, x. 


Lucy. O lud, ma’am) they are both coming up stairs. 
Lyd. Well, I'linot detain you. Adieu, my dear Julia ! 
I’m sure you are in haste to send to Faulkland, There 
—through my room you’ll find another staircase. 
Jul. Adieu! [ Exit, nr. 
Eyd. Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. Quick, 
uick. Fling ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle’’ under the toilet— 
throw “ Roderick Random ”’ into the closet—put “* The 
Innocent Adultery ”’ into ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Man ’’— 
thrust ‘“‘ Lord Aimworth’’ under the sofa—cram * Ovid’ 
behind the bolster—there—put ‘‘ The Man of Feeling” 
into your pocket. Now for them ? [Exit Lucy, i. 


Enter Mas. Marapror and Sir ANTHONY 
ABSOLUTE, L 


Mrs. M. There, Sir Anthony, there stands the deli 
berate simpleton, who wants to disgrace her family, and 
lavish herself on a fellow not worth a shilling. © 

Lyd. Madam, I thought you once— 

Mrs. M. You thought, miss! I don’t know any busi- 
ness you have to,think at all; thought does not become 
a young woman, But the point we would request of you 
is, that you would promise to forget this fellow—to illi- 
terate him, I say, from your memory. 

Lyd. Ah! madam! our memories are independent of 
our wills, It is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. M, But 1 say it is, miss! there is nothing on 
earth so easy as to forget, if a person chooses to spt 
about it. I’m sure EF have as much forgot yeur poor 
dear uncle, as if he had never existed; and I thought it 
my duty so to do; and let me tell you, Lydia, these 
violent memories don’t become a young woman. 

Lyd. What crime, madam, have I committed, to be 
treated thus ? 

Mrs. M. Now don’t attempt to pxtirpete yourself fram 

B93 
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he matter ; you know I have preof opntrovertible of it, 

But, tell me, will you promise me to do as you're bid 7. 

MF itl you take a husband of your friends’ choosing 2 

! + Madam, I must tell you plainly, that, had I no 
erence for any one else, the choice you have made 

would be my aversion. 

Mrs, M, What business have you, miss, with prefer- 
ence and aversion? They don’t become a young wo- 
MAR ; and you ought to know, that,as both always wear 
off, ‘tis safest, in matrimony, to begin with a little 
aversion. Iam sure I hated your poor dear uncle, be- 
fore marriage, as if he’d been a black-a-moor ; and yet, 
miss, you are sensible what a wife I made; and, when 
it pleased Heaven to release me from him, "tis unknown 
what tears I shed! But, suppose we were going to give 

ou another choice, will you promise us to give up this 
overley ? 

Lyd. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to give that 
promise, my actions would certainly as far belie my 
words. 

Mrs. M. Take yourself to your room. Youre fit 
company for nothing but your own ill humours, 

Lyd. Willingly, ma’am; I cannot change for the 
worse. [Hrit, kr. 

Mrs. M. There’s a little intricate hussy for you! 

Sir Anth. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am; all that 
is the natural consequence of teaching girls to read. In 
my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, I observed your niece’s 
maid coming forth from a circulating library: she had a 
book in each hand—they were half-bound volumes, with 
marble covers: from that moment, I guessed how full of 
duty I should see her mistress ! 

rs. M. Those are vile places, indeed ! 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in a town is, 
as an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge !—It bios- 
soms through the year! And, depend on it, Mrs. Mala- 
prop. that they who are so fond of handling the leaves, 
will long for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. M. Fie. fie, Sir Anthony; you surely speak 
laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, now, 
what would you have a woman know 7? 

Mrs. M. Observe me, Sir Authony—I would by no 
means wish adaughter of mine to be a progeny of 
dearaigg ; I don’t think so much learning becomes a 
young woman :—for instance—I would never let her 
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uhodidle' with  Gvesk, ‘or ‘Maebrew; or-:ilgehra, on Gimeny, 
or ‘Piixtons, ‘or Paradoxes, om stich vinflmenstity 
of leading; ror willis’ be nepessary fat: Ber 
to Handle any of your: mathematical, ‘astromeliiaty ‘dis 
béliéal ‘fhstrifments'; but, Sit Anthony, I would ‘send 
her, ‘at nine years old, to a peeettion ‘sehdol, “in ‘seder 
fo fedrn’ a Tittle thgendity and dttifice. "Phen, sri” she 
should have a supeércilions knowledge in accouritd ; "atid, 
as ghe grew up, I would have her’ instructed in geo- 
metry, that she might know sdpeins of the contagi- 
ous, See above all, she would be taught orthd- 
dant ;This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have' a” wo- 
wea know; and I don’t think there is a superstitious 
din it. 
«ibee Anth, Well well, Mrs. Malaprop, J will dispyte 
the point no further with you: though I must eankes, 
that you are a truly moderate and polite ayguer,; for, 
ajmost every third word you say is on my side of the 
question. But, to the more important point in deete-- 
you say you have no objection to my proposal >’ 6 

Mrs. M. None, I assure you. I am under no paai- 
tive engagement with Mr. Acres; and as Lydia 1s go 
obstinate against him, perhaps your son may have bet- 
ter success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the’ boy di- 
réctly. He knows not a syllable of this yet, though 'I 
have for some time had the proposal in my head. He 
ig at present with his regiment. an 

Mre. M. We have never seen your gon, Sit Anthoriy ; 
but I hope no objection on his side. 

Sir Auth. Objection!—Let him object if he d 
No, oo, Mrs. Malaprop; Jack knows, that the least 
demus puts me in a frenzy directly. My process was 
always very simple-—in his younger days, 'twas,, “at 
do -this,’’+—3f he demurred, 1 keocked, him; dows ;, 
if he grumbled at that, I always sent. him out. of themonp. 
( Mrs, MM. Ay, and the properest way, omy a@nsci- 
ence !~—~ Nothing is so conciltating to young ‘people as 
severity. Well, Sir Anthony, I shall ‘give« ‘Mir. ‘Acres 
his discharge, and prepare Lydia to reeeive your .etm’s 
invorations; dnd £ Hope you will represent her: to the 
Captain as ah objedt' not altogether Hlepibie.: - ara rey 

Sir Aniths’Maddin, 1 will havidle grind eae sag 
ly. ‘} nfadt'deave ybui and,’ tet mé bey fea) Mray Bake 
prop, to enforce this matter roundly to the girl—take 


jie 
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feces adipht.band—dt sha regncts this. prepos 
otep herunder lock and-key; aad, if yet were just 
te det the servants forgetto-bring berdinner far-three or. 
four dpe, you-can’t conceive now she'd come about. ;. 
jak Ps eedl, Bs 
Mere, M, Well, at any rate, I shall be glad Apo her 
from under my intuitioa—she has a pate discovered 
my partiality for Sir Lucius O'Trigger. Sure. . Toney 
can't have betray’d me !—No, the girl is such a simple- 
ton, I should have made her confessit Lucy! Lucy! 
[Calls.] Had she been one of your artificial ones, I 
should never have trusted her. 


Enter Lucy, r. 


Lucy. Did you call, ma’am 7? 
Mrs. M. Yes, girl. Did you see Sir Lucius while 
you was out? 
Lwcy. No indeed, ma’am, not a glimpse of him. 
Mrs, M. You are sure, Lucy, that you never men- 
tioned— 
Lucy. O gemini! I'd sooner cut my tongue out! 
Mrs. M. Well, don't let your simplicity be imposed 
on, 
Lucy. No, ma’am 
Mrs. M. So, come to me presently, and I'll give you 
another letter to Sir Lucius—[ Crosses to a.}+-hat 
mind, Lucy, if ever you betray what you are entrusted 
with (unless it be other people’s secretg ta me), you 
forfeit my malevolence for ever; and your being a sim- 
pleton shall be ne excuse for your locality [Hzit, R. 
Lucy. Ha! ha! ha! So, my dear simplicity, let me 
give vs a little respite; [Altering Aer -manner]-let 
igiris im my station beas fond as they plepase,o ing 
tand knowing in their trust, commend me toa 
thask:of silliness, and a pair of sharp eyes for my own 
interest under it !+Let me see tv what accopnt have I 
tarned my simplicity lately: [Looks at a paper,),‘‘ For 
abetting Miss Lydia Languish in a design of running 
away withan ensign! in money, sundry times, twelve 
twelve—gowna, five; hats, ruffles, caps, &e., &c. 
numberless. From the said: ensign, within, thig Jast 
month, six guineas and a half. Item, from Mrs, ry 
prop for betrayiag the. young people ta her’’- when 
‘ound enpeie bird greeliag rn See Me i 
eam end @. i renc wl, Item, fron Mr,, 
satrying divers: letters’’—xhich I never, delly 


tel 


or 
% 
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te and a'paly of suckieas item, GoiaGir 
Isucius O’ Trig ger,'three ¢ srg cone pocket: piece 
and * a sitver enuff-tiox 1’'+ aimpi 
hi I was forced to make my Hibereion belie ty 
Was coriesponding, not with the aunt, but with the 
niecé ; for, though not over nch, I found he hadéoo 
muoh pride and delicacy to sacrifice the feelings of a 
gentleman to the necessities of his fortune. [ Exit, 2. 





END OF ACT I, 


ACT Il. 
SCENE 1.—Captain Absolute’s Lodgings, 


Enter Captain ABSOLUTE and Fag, R, 


ty Sir, while I was there, Sir Anthony came in; 
¥ told him you had sent me to inquire after his: health, 
and to know if he was at lersure to see you. 
Capt. A. And what didhe say on heaiing & was et 
Bath? 
Fag Sir, in my hfe, I never saw an asi senile 
fan more astonished ! wf 
Ce t A. Well, sir, and what did you say?) r¢ é 
4 0, I Ned, sir-——I forgot the precise Hie; bat, you 
fas depend ot'’t he got no truth “from mome.* Yet, mith 
sunt, for fear ff blunders $i futare,/Lshould: he 
alee to fk what his bronght us to Rath, imorden that 
“we may, Hel@ little dohsistently, Sit : rol lpedelida 
vants’ were curious, sit, very ‘eu fone iddeeB suit aly 
barat 4. 'You have said nothing te themBew vi wa 
* Fay. O, bie a'word, sir-—not a word. Mri 
or 3 rodchnan (whem 1 take to be the-dlaorbtest 
% F » ME peeett 
ap t 4. eda ton rascal you heave ndt trust- 
at hort ae wae Te av) 
a upom@my 
a ME Roget gage = tile neue tenant 
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sly, sir—-devilish sly |--My master (said I), homest 
Thomas you know, sir, one says honest to one’s ina 
eviors).is come to Bath to recruit—yes, sir—[ said 
to recruit-~and whether for men, money, or constitu. 
tion, you know, sir, is nothing to him, nor aay, one 


pige. ‘ 

Cont. A. Well—recruit will do—let it be se— 

g. Oh, sir, recruit will do surprisingly :—indeed, 
to give the thing an air, I teld Thomas, that your ho- 
nour had already enlisted five disbanded chairmen, se- 
ven minority waiters, and thirteen billiard markers. 

Capt, 4. You blockhead. never say more than ig ue- 
cessary. 

Fag. I beg pardon, sir—I beg pardon. But, with 
submission, a lie is nothing unless well supported, 
Sir, whenever I draw op my invention for a goed cur- 
rent lie, I always forge endorsements as well as the bill. 

Capt. A. Well, take care you don’t hart A ha ere- 
dit hy offering too much security. Is Mr, Faulkland 
returned ? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress, 

Capt. A, Can you tell whether he has been informed 
of Sir Anthony’s and Miss Melville’s arrival ? 

Fag. I fancy not, sir; he has seen no one since he 
came in, but his gentleman, who was with him at Bris; 
tol. I think, sir, I hear Mr Faulkiand coming down— 

Capt. A. Go, tell him I am here. Crosses, fo R. 

Fay. Yes, sir—[Going.] I beg pardon, sir, but 
should Sir Anthony call, you will do me the favour tv 
remember that we are recruiting, if you pleace. 

Capt. A. Well, well. : 

Fag, And in tenderness to my character, if your 
honour could bring in the chairmen and waiters, I shall 
Hah as an obligation ;—for though I never geru- 
ple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts one’s conscj- 
ae to > i ou cusses mri 7 D, 

apt. 4, Now for my whimsical friend:— oes 
not know that hia mistress is here, I'll tease him a lit 
tle before I tell him— 


bai Enter Fao, t. d. re 
Fag. Mr. Faulklend, sir. (Brit, no D. 
fag, x. v. thtrodsces Mr. Favexcawa ph 
ore A € 


Capt. A. Banlkiand, gor’re welcome ta Bath : 
vou are punctual in your return. 


Reve ne 
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Faulk. Ves; Thed nothing to detain me wheil'd be 
finished the business I-went Sa. Rh rho eit det By 
a let you? How stand matteis bétwten you ait” Ly- 

2 t 


Capt. A. Faith, much as they were. ; 

Faulk. Nay, then, you trifle too long—if you dre 
sure of her, propose to the aunt, in your own character, 
and write to Sir Anthony for his consent, 

Capt. A. Softly, softly, for though I am convinced 
my little Lydia would elope with me as Ensign Bever- 
ley, yet am { by no means certain that she would take 
me with the impediment of our friends’ consent, a re- 

ular humdrum wedding, and the reversion of a good 
ortune on my side. Well, but Faulkland, you'll dine 
with us to-day at the hotel ? 

Faulk. Indeed, I cannot; I am not in spirits to be 
of such a party. 

Capt. A. By heavens! I shall forswear your come. 

any. You are the most teasing, captious, incorrigi- 
ie lover !—Do Jove like a man. 

Faulk, Ah! Jack, your heart and soul are not like 
mine, fixed immutably on one only object. You throw 
for a large stake, but, losing, you could stake and 
throw again; but I have set my sum of happiness on 
this cast, and not to succeed were to be stripped of 
all. 

Capt. A. But, for heaven's sake ! what grounds for 
apprehension can your whimsical brain conjure ap at 
present ? 

Faulk. What grounds for apprehension, did you say ? 
Heavens! are there not a thousand? { fear for her 
spirits—her health—her life—O! Jack, when delicate 
and feeling souls are separated, there is not 4 feature 
in the sky, not a movement cf the elements, not an as- 
piration of the breeze, but hints some cause for a lover's 
apprehension ! 

Capt. A. Ay, but we may choose whether we will 
take the hint or not. So then, Faulkland, if you were 
convinced that Julia were well, and in spirits, you 
bel be Ppibied eget 2 ‘ P ; 

aulk. 1 should ppy beyond measure—I am 

avixious dnly for that. 4 ' j = 
« Ae en, cure your ety at ence 

Me tie 4 in perfect health, gad at this moment in 


Bath. 
Feuik, Nay, Juck—don't trifle with we, 
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pis ase A. Bhe fs arrived here with my father, within 
‘his hour. 

lk. Can you be serious ? 

. A, T thought you knew Sir Anthony betterthan 
to be surprised at a sudden whim of this kind. —Seriousl y 
then, itis as I tell you, upon my honour, 

aulk. My dear Jack—row nothing on earth caa 

give me a moment’s uneasiness. 


Enter Fac, pr. 


Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, is below. 

Capt. A. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within a 
mile of Sir Anthany, and he shall tell you how your 
mistress has been ever since you left her. Fag, show 
the gentleman up. {Hrit Faa, a. 

‘aulk. What, is he much acquainted in the family ? 

Cant. A. Oh, verv intimate; he is likewise a rival 
of mine —-that is, of my other self’s, four he dees not 
think his friend, Captain Absolute, ever saw the lady 
in question; and it is ridiculous enough tu hear him 
complain to me of one Beverley, a conceited, skulking 
vival, who—— 

Fauik. Hush !—He’s here! 


Enter AcrEs, Rk. 


Acres. Hah! my dear friend, noble captain, and 
honest Jack, how dost thou? just arrived, "faith, as 
you see.—Sir, your humble servant. Warm work on 
the roads, Jack—odds whips and wheels! I’ve travel- 
led like a comet, with a tail of dust all the way as long 
as the Mall. 

Capt. A. Ah! “Bob, you are indeed an eccentric 
ih but we know your attraction hither; give me 
eave to tutroduce Mr, Faulkland to you; Mr. Faulk- 

Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, 1am most heartily glad to see you: 
ole to g.} six, Asolieit your connexions,—Hey, 

ack—what this is Mr. Faulkland, who—— 

Capt. 4. Ay, Bob, Miss Melville's Mr. Faulkland, 

Acres. Ah! Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a happy 
man ! 

Faulk. \ have not seen Miss Melville yet, sir; [hepe 
ahe enjoyed full health and spirits in Devonshire! 

knew her better in my Hfe, slr; never 
> Qdds blushes and blooms! she hes beck 
y as the German Spe. 
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Faulk, Indeed! I did hear that she had bean @,{it#l¢ 
ri 


indis ° hg i 
Acres, False, false, sir; only said to vex yous 
the reverse, I assure you. { Retires up the 


Faulk. There, Jack, you see she has the advantage 
of me; I had almost fretted myself ij}. ‘ 

Capt. A. Now are you angry with your mistress for 
not having been sick. 

Faulk. No, no, you misunderstand me: yet surely n 
little trifling indisposition is not an unnatural conse; 
quence of absence from those welove. Now confess— 
isn’t there something unkind in this violent, robust, 
unfeeling health? 

Capt, A. Oh, it was very unkind of her to be well in 
your absence, to be sure! 

Acres. Good apartments, Jack. [Coming forward. 

Fawlk. Well, sir, but you was saying that Miss Mel- 
ville has been so exceedingly well—what then, she has 
“ade merry and gay, | suppose ?—always in spirits, 

ey? 

aleres, Merry ! odds crickets! she has been the belle 
and spirit of the company wherever she has been—so 
lively and entertaining! so full of wit and humour! 

[ Retires up the stage. 

Faulk. By my soul! there is an innate levity in wo- 
man that nothing can overcome?—What! happy, ard 
l away ! : 

Capt. A. Just now, you were only apprehensive fur 
your mistress’s spirits. 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and spirit 
vf the company ? 

Capt. A. No, indeed, you have not, ' 

Faulk. Have I been lively and entertaining ? 

Capt..A. Oh, wpon my word, I acquit you. 

Fau'k. Have I been full of wit and humour ? 

Capt. A. No, ‘faith, todo youjustice, you have been 
confoundedly stupid indeed. 

Acres. (R.) What's the matter with the gentleman ? 

Capt. A. He is ont ie ip his great satisfaction 
at hearing that Julia has been so well and happy—that's 
all—hey, Faulkiand ? 

Faulk. Yes, yes, she has a happy disposition ! 

Acres, [Crosses to c.) ‘Phat she has, indeed—then 
she is so aceomplished—so0 Sweet a voice—ao expert at 
her barpsiehord-wsuch a mistress of flat ‘and’ sharp: 
squallaute, ramblante, and quiverante !~there was this 
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month—-odd. celal and crotchets ! a4 pr a 
rup at Mrs, Piano's concert! [Sing ge) My 
‘wig aan, may will is free. That's ee li is oe 


’ Fautk.’ Pool! fool that lam! to fix il eat rs hap Ppl 

ata ca ve atrifler! ‘Sdeath! to make herself 
and ballad-monger of a circle ! to sooth her hght 
rt ith catches and glees! What can you say Os 

yet 


vi Why, that I should be glad to hear niy mis- 
“a d i $0 merry, sir, 

Nay, nay, nay—I’m not sorry that she - 
been h appy ; no, ‘am glad of that~but she has been 
dancing too, 1 doubt not. 

Acres. [In the c.] What does the gentleman gay 
eo dancing ? 
, Capt, A. He says the lady we speak of dances as 
well a9 she sings. 

Acres. Ay, truly does she—there was at our last race 


sap Doe 
aulk. Hell and thedevil! {Acres goes suddenly to 
n.} There! there—I told you so! [told you so! oh! 
she AN in any absence! Dancing! 
.A eaven’s saké, Faulkland, don’t ex- 
pose youre aol Suppose ahe has danced, what then ? 
nee e cereniony of society often dblige—- 
ae Well, well, Vii contain my a ee as 
you say—for form's sake. [Crosses to c.} I say Mr. 
eeu iarer so 8 hee d—d name ? 
. Acre cres. / 
id BY, ty Acres, you wefe ig Miss 
Melv Vs 8 are of dancin a mninuet/ 
dare ing ure ér for hie ee ‘what I was 
going ito 8 Be f, wig her ann § Gancitiig: odds 
me meek ho re ere an air ‘With her! 
etn eh rs 
iw on’t you defend this ? inees ! 
igs bain reels hy don PY blast now p I conld 
ya forgiven shan not ee rindi at-I day, I 
should not oy r age minuet—but country an 


ces! Z—~ vf s o i a cotfilioh—t be- 
is aalen ive 0 Be 

ne 
of resi. niet "bi 





ponngete tas, Oh? pute is 


Wohite 1.) che Krvaas. 


HB owla ou iay! 
‘erin qushtto pair with ink cogntry panes, dd, 
th si aT of the poupley should. e her Sicet 


WAY to be sure! grandfathers and grand- 


MOLES 5 . 

J weit If there be but one vicious mind inthe set, 
it ,Mill spread like,a contagion—the action of hes 
prilse bedts to aifenet ae aida of the itg “ ar 
veri warmebreathed sighs impregnate the 

he sleepers becomes electrical to I : e ste 
AMoroqus spark dasts thro every link o th 11. 
Ta. jee fount own ak Somewhat fturri and 
that confounded looby has pefceived it., Ect. 

Capt. A. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank My. 
Acres for his good news. 

Fanlk. D—n his news! cs i. 

Capt, A. Ha! ha! ha! poor Fautkland! Five’ mi- 
nutes since-—‘‘ nothing on earth could give him @ tifo- 
ment’s uneasiness !"’ : 

Acres, The gentleman wasn’t angry at my praising 
his mistress, was he ? 

Capt, A. A little jealous, I believe, Bob. 

Acres. You don’tsay so? Ha! ha! jealous of me! 
wrthat’s a good joke ! : 

Capt, A. There’s nothing strange in that, Bobs‘; Tet 
me tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuating witeto- 
is of yours will do some mischief ey the ‘girls 

ere. 

Acres, Ah! 7 joke—ha! ha! ee dae 
byt yeu know I am not my own property! Gear Ly- 
dia hes forestalled me, She sould nets ab the, in 
the country, because I used to dress so ba lyantut, 
edds frogs and tambours! I sha'nt také’ matters so 
here—now ancient madam has no voice’ sal sr mrdke 










my ald clothes know who's masteft—I “shaft straitway 
hier the hunting-frock, and render my Téather bréech- 
es Jncapable “My bar has been jn training yolise ‘Uifpe. 
awh 1 fe . 
He Ay mand ho'f' the side-ctirls aré-w tittle'yes- 
siyé, my hind part Lakes tt Very Kiddly® <0 Site oe 
want, , +qoh, n't} polfsh, d abt ot Woe ty 
2 heoluiel Tprppade ge dit if E Gai Gind ut 
ny 


inal ts! and’ Tah 
rs Rs 
ty hey. ve 4 vig ah 
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serve you -have got an odd kind of a new method of 
swearing —— 

Acres, Ha! ha! you've taken notice of it—’tis gen- 
teel, isn’t it?—I didn’t invent it myself though; but a 
commander in our militia, a great scholar, I assure you, 
says that there is no meaning in the common oaths, and 
that nothing but their antiquity makes them respectable ; 
because, he says, the ancients would never stick to an 
oath or two, but would say, by Jove! or by Bacchus ! 
or by Mars! or by Venus! or by Pallas! according to 
the sentiment ;—so that to swear with propriety, says 
my little major, the ‘‘ oath should be an echo to the 
sense ;”” and this we call the oath referential, or senti- 
mental swearing—ha! ha! ha! ’tis genteel, isn’t it? 

Capt. A. Very genteel, and very new indeed — and I 
dare say will supplant all other figures of imprecation. 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obsolete— 
Damns have had their day. te 


Enter Fac, R. D. ‘ 


Fag. Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to sce 
you~ Shall T show him into the parlour? 

Capt. A. Ay—you may. 

Acres. Well, | must be gone— 

Capt A. Stay: who is it, Fag ? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Capt. A. You puppy, why didn’t you shew him up 
directly ? [Exit Fac, R. p. 

Acres, You have business with Sir Anthony.—I ex- 
pect a message from Mrs. Malaprop, at my lodgings, 
I have sent also to my dear friesd, Sir Lucius O'Trig- 
ger.—-Adieu, Jack, we must meet at night, when you 
shall give me a dozen bumpers to little Lydia. 

Fixit, rR 

Capt. A, That T wih, with all my heart. Now fora 
parental lecture—I hepe he has heard nothing of the 
business that has broagt me here—I wish the gout had 
held him fast in Devonshire, with all my soul ! 


Enter Sin ANTHONY, R. D. 


Sir, L am delighted to see you here, and looking so well! 
—your sudden arrival at Bath made me apprehensive 
for your health. ; 

Sir Anth, Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack.— 
What, you are recruiting here, hey? 

Capt. A. Yes, sir, 1 am on daty. 


w 
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Siz Anth. Well, Jack, I am glad to see you, though I 
did not expect it; for I was going to write to you on a 
little matter of business. —Jack, I have been constdering 
that I grow old and infirm, and shall probably not 
trouble you long. 

Capt. A. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look more 
strong and hearty, and I pray fervently that you may 
continue so. 

Sir Anth. T hope your prayers may be heard with all 
iny heart. Well then, Jack, 1 have been considering 
that | am so strong and hearty, I may continue to plague 
you a long time.—Now, Jack, T am sensible that the 
sncome of your commission, and what [ have hitherto 
allowed you, is but a small pittance for a lad of your 
spirit. 

Capt. A. Sir, you are very good. 

Sir Anth. And it is my wish, while yet T live, to have 
my boy make some figure in the world.—I have re- 
solved, therefore, to fix you at once in a noble indepen- 
dence. : 

Cagt. A. Sir, your kindness overpowers me.—Yet, 
sir, } presume you would not wish me to quit the 
army 

Sir Anth. Oh! that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Capt. A. My wife, sir! 

Sir Anth. Ay, ay, settle that between you—settle 
that between you. 

Capt. A. A wife, sir. did you say? 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife—why, did I not mention that 
before ? 

Capt. A. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so!—1! musn't forget her though 
Yes, Jack, the independence [ was talking of is by a 
marriage—the fortune is saddled with a wife; butI 
suppose that makes no difference? 

Capt. A. Sir! sir! you amaze me! 

Sir Anlth. Why, what the devil’s the matter with the 
foel? Just now you were all gratitude and duty. 

Capt. A, I was, sir~-You talked to me of indepen- 
dance and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. 

Sir Anth. Why, what df®erence does that make? — 
Odds life, sir! if you have the estate, you must take it 
with the live stock on it, as it stands. 

Capt. A. Psay, sir, who is the lady ? 

Sir Anth. What's that to you, sir?—Come, give me 
your promise to leve and to marry her directly. 

c@2 
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‘ Oapt. A. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable: to 
stianion my affections for a lady I gape nothing of 3 

Sir Anth. I am sure, sir, tis more unreasonable in 
you to object to a lady you know nothing of. 

t. A. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once 
for all, that in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sir Anth. Hark ye, Jack ;—I have heard you for some 
time with patience—I have been cool—quite cool; but 
take care—you know I am compliance itself, when I am 
not thwarted; no one more easily led, when I have my 
own way ;-—but don’t put me in a frenzy. 

Capt. A. Sir, I must repeat it—in this I cannot obty 

nd 


ou 
Sir Anth. Now d—n me! if ever I call you Fék 
again while I live! 

Capt. A. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir Anth, Sir, I won’t hear a word—not a word; not 
one word! so give me your promise by a nod. And 
I'l tell you what, Jack—I mean, you dog—if you don’t, 


ie) 


at 


Capt. A. What, sir, promise to link myself to some 
mass of ugliness ! t 

Sir Anth. Z—-ds, sirrah! the lady shall be a8 ugly 
as I choose: she shall have a hump on each sitbulder: 
she shall be as crooked as the crescent ; her one eye shall 
roll like the bull’s in Cox’s Museum. She shall have a 
skin Jike a mummy, and the beard of a Jew. She shall 
be all this, sirrah! yet I'll make you ugle hey all day, 
and sit up all night to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Capt, A. This is reason and moderation indeed ! 

Sir Anth. None of your sneering, puppy! no grin- 
ning, jackanapes . 

Capt. A. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour 
for mirth in my life. 

Sir Anth. ’Tis false, sir; { know youare laughing in 
your sleeve; I know you'll grin when I am gone, 
sirrah ! 

Capt. A. Sir, I hope I know my duty better 

Sir Anth, None of your passion, sir! none of your 
violence, if you please—it won’t do with me, I promise 

ou. 

Capt. A. Indeed, sir, I was never cooler in my life. 

Sir Anth. ’Tis a confounded lie!—I know you are in 
a passion ir your heart; I know you are, you hypocri- 
tical young dog-~but it won't do. 

Capt A. Nay, sir, upon my word— 


tuk Hivaue. a7 


Sir Anth. So you will fly out! can't you be cool, like 
me? What the devil good can passion do? Passion 
is of no service, you impudent, insolent, over-bearing re- 
probate !—There, you sneer again !—don’t provake me ! 
but you rely upon the mildness of my temper—you do, 
you dog! you play upon the meekness of my disposition ! 
Yet, take care—the patience of a saint may be overcome 
at last!—but mark! I give you six hours and a half to 
consider of this: if you then agree, without any con- 
dition, to do every thing on earth that I choose, why— 
confound you ! I may in time forgive you,—if not; z-—ds! 
don’t enter thesame hemisphere with me; don’t dare to 
breathe the same air, or use the same light withine ; but 
get an atmosphere anda sun of yourown!! IH strip you 
of your commission ; I'll lodge a five-and-threepence in 
the hands oftrustees, and you shall live on the interest. 
I'll disown you, I'll disinherit you, ll unget youl 
and d—n me! if ever I call you, Jack again ! 

[ Exit, R. D. 

Cupt. A. Mild, gentle, considerate father! I kiss your 
hands. 

Enter Faa, rv. 


Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is wroth to a degree ; 
he comes down stairs eight or ten steps at a time, mut- 
tering, growling, and thumping the banisters all the way ; 
I, and the cook’s dog, stand bowing at the door—rap! 
he gives me a stroke on the head with his cane ; bids me 
carry that to my master; then kicking the poor turnspit 
into the area, d—ns us all for a puppy triumvirate |— 
Upon my credit, sir, were I in your place, and found my 
father such very bad company, I should certainly drop 
his acquaintance. 

Capt. A. Cease your impertinence, sir—did you come 
in for nothing more? Stand out of the way, 

[Pushes him aside, and exit, rR. v. 

Fag. So! Sir Anthony trims my master: he is afraid 
to reply to his father, then vents his spleen on poor Fag ! 
When one is vexed by one person, to revenge one’s self 
on another, who happens to come in the way, shows the 
worst of temper, the basest— 


Enter Ernanp Bor, k.d. 


Boy. Mr. Fag! Mr. Fag! your master calls you. 


Fag. Well! you little, dirty puppy, you needn’t baw! 
so—the meanest disposition, the— 
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Boy. Quick, quick! Mr. Fag. 

flag. Quick, quick! you impudent jackanepes! am I 
to be.nermmanded hy you tog, you little, impertinent, 
insolent, itches bred [Kicks him off, 2.3, 


SCENE II.—The North Parade. 


Enter Lucy, u. 


f 
Lucy. So, I shall have another rival to add to my 
mistress’s list—Captain Absolute ; however, I shall not 
enter his name till my purse has received due notice it 
form. Sir Lucius is generally more punctual, when het 
expects to hear from his dear Dalia, as he calls herz+m= 
I wonder he’s not here ! % a! 
} fl 
Enter Sir Lucius O’TRIGGER, R, be 


Sir L. Hah! my little ambassadress; upon my cdn- 
science I have been looking for you; I have been on the 
South-Parade this half hour. 

Lucy. patie? simply.| O gemini; and I have 
been waiting for your worship here on the North. 

Sir L. ’Faith! may be, that was the reason we dra 
not: mést 3 and it is very comical too, how you could go 
out, and I not see you—for I was only taking a hap at 
the Parade Coffee-house, and I chose the window, on 
purpose that [ might not miss you. 

uoy. My stars! Now I’d wager a sixpence I went 
by witile you were asleep. 

Sir L. Sure enough it must have been so; and I never 
dreamt it was so late, till Ewaked. Well, but my little 
girl, have you got nothing for me? : 

Lucy: Yes, but I have—I’ve got a letter for you in 


¥ pocket. 
Sir L. Ufaith! T guessed you weren’t come’ empty- 
handed; well, let me see what the dear creature says. 
Lucg. ‘Chere, Sir Lucius. [Gives him a letter’. 
: Sie L. (Reads.| ‘‘ Sir,—There is often a sudden in- 
centive impulse in love, that has a greater induttion than 
ea of domestic combination: such was the commotion 
felt at the first superfluous view of Sir Lucius O°T 
ger.” Very pretty upon my word! “ Female puncte 
tion forbids me to say more! yet, let me add, that't: 
will give me joy infaHible to find Bir Lucius worthy the 
last criterion ‘of my affections. ‘ *) te 
ya * Youts; while meretricious, 
** Dexia.” 
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Upon my conscience! Lucy, your lady is a gtéatsis- 

tress of language! ‘Faith! she's quite the queen of the 

dictionary; for the devil a word dare refuse coming at 

el ~ though one would think it was quite out of 
earing. 

Lucy. Ay, sir, a lady of her experienee. 

Sir L. Experience! what, at seventeen ? 

Lucy. O, true, sir—but then she reads so—my stars ! 
how she will read off hand! 

Sir L. ’Faith she must be very deep read, to write 
this way, though she is rather an arbitrary writer, too; 
for here are a great many poor words pressediinto the 
service of this note, that would get their habeas corpus 
from any court in Christendom. However, when affee- 
tion guides the pen, he must be a brute who finds fault 
with the style. 

Tucy. Ah! Sir Lucius, if you were to hear how she 
talks of you! 

Sir L. Oh, tell her, 1°11 make her the best husband in 
the world, and Lady O’Trigger into the bargain! But 
we must get the old gentlewoman’s consent, and de every 
thing fairly. 

Iucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wa'n’t rich 
enough to be so nice. 

Sir L. Uoon my word, young woman, you have hit it: 
YT am so pr ur, that I can't afford to doa dirty action. 
If I did not want money, 1’d steal your mistress and her 
fortune with a great deal of pleasure. However, my 
pretty girl, [Giving ‘her money] here’s a little some- 
thing to buy you a ribband ; and meet me in the evening, 
and IT will give you an answer to this, So, hussy, take 
a kiss beferehand, to put you in mind. [ Kisses her. 

Lucy. 0 lud! Sir Lucius—I never see such a gem- 
man! My Jadv won’t like you if you are so impudent. 

Sir L. *Feith she will, Lucy—that same—pho ! what's 
the name of it ?—modesty !—is a quality ia a lever more 
praised bv the women than liked: so, if your mistress 
asks you whether Sir Lucius ever gave you a kiss, tell 
her fifty, my dear. ‘ 
Lucy. What. would you have me tell heralie?: — : 
Sua L. Ah, then, you baggage! I'll make, it & truth 
presently. p Toes 

Lucy. For shane now ; here is some one coming, .«' « 

Sir L. O ’faith, UM quiet your conseienpad,.. 0: 3 sexi 
. (Sees Fae.—-Hrit, singing, a. 
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Enter Pio, 


tel 

Fag. So, so, ma’am; I humbly be don. 

Lucy. Olud! now, Mr. Pigs yon urry one 80. 

Fag. Come, come, Lucy, here’s ne one hy—go a little 
less simplicity, with a grain or two more sincerity, if 
you please. You play false with us, madam. Isaw you 
give the barenet a letter. My master shall know this ; 
and if he don’t call him out—I will. 

Lucy. Ha! ha! ha! you gentlemen’s gentlemen are 
so hasty! That letter was from Mrs. Malaprop, sim. 
pleton. She is taken with Sir Lucius’s address. 

Fag. How! what taste some people have! Why I 
suppose I have walked by her window an hundred times, 
But what says our young lady ?—any message to my 
master ? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag! A worse rival than Acres! 
Sir Anthony Absolute has propased his son. 

‘ag. What, Captain Absolute ? 
ucy. Even so.—I overheard it all. 

FagsHa! ha! ha! very good, ‘faith! Good b’ye, 
Lucy: I must away with this news. [Crosses to R 

* Lucy. Well, you may laugh, but it is true, I assure 
you, [Going 1.H. ] But, Mr. Fag, tell your master not 
to be cast down by this. 

Fag. Oh, he'll be so disconsolate ! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think of quarrelling with 
young Absolute. 

Fag. Never fear—never fear. 

pew. Be sure, bid him keep up his spirits. 

ag, We will--we will. 
[Exeunt Fao, kr. Lucy, 1. 


END OF ACT II. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE 1.—The North Parade. 


, Eater Chprain Assowvre, 1, 


at ‘ Ay, Tis just: a8, Fag told me, indeed! Wham- 
fun cough, ‘fait! My father wants to fexce me to 
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marry the very girl I am plotting to run away with! 
He must not know of my connexion with her yet awhile. 
He has too summary a method of proceeding in these 
matters; however, I’ll read my recantation instantly. 
My conversion is something sudden, indeed ; but I can 
assure him, it is very sincere, So, so, here he comes: 
he looks plaguy gruff. [ Steps aside, L. 


Enter Str ANTHONY, R. 


Sir Anth. No—Ill die sooner than forgive him! 
Die, did I say? I'll live these fifty years to plague 
him. At our Jast meeting, his impudence had almost 
put me out of temper—an obstinate—passionate—self- 
willed boy! Who canhe take after? This is my return 
for getting him before all his brothers and sisters! for 
putting him at twelve years old into a marching regi- 
ment, ‘and allowing him fifty pounds a year, besides 
his pay, ever since! But I have done with him—he’'s 
any body’s son for me—I never will see him more— 
never-—never—never—never. 

Capt. A. Now for a penitential face ! 

(Comes forward on the L. 

Sir Anth, Fellow, get out of my way! [Crosses to R. 

Capt. A. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel before me. 

Capt. A. A sincere penitent. Iam come, sir, td &c- 
eee my error, and to submit entirely to your 
will. 

Sir Anth. What’s that? 

Capt. A. I have been revolving, and reflecting, and 
considering on your past goodness, and kindness, and 
condescension to me. 

Sir Anth. Well, sir ? 

Capt. A. I have been likewise weighing, and balanc- 
ing, what you were pleased to mention, concerning 
duty, and obedience, and authority. 

Sir Anth. Why, now you talk sense, absolute sense ! 
I never heard any thing more sensible in my life. Con- 
found you! you shall be Jack again. 

Capt. A. I am happy in the appellation. 

Sir Anth. Why then, Jack, my dear Jack, I will 
now inform you who the lady really is. Nothing but 
your apa and violence, you silly fellow, prevented 
me telling you at first. Prepare, Jack, eR era 
and rapturt—-prepare. What think you of Miss Lydia 
Languish f : 
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Cupt, 4. Languish! What the Languishes of Wor- 
cestershire 7 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire! No. Did you never meet 
Mrs. Malaprop, and her niece, Miss Languish, whu 
came into our country, just before you were last ordered 
to your regiment ? 

Capt. A. Malaprop! Languish! I don’t remember 
ever to have heard the names before. Yet stay, I think 
{ do recollect something—Languish—Languish—She 
squints, don’t she? A little red-haired girl? 

Sir Anth. Squints! A red-haired girl! Z——ds . 
no! 

Capt, A. Then I must have forgot! it can’t be the 
Same person. 

Sy Anth. Jack! Jack! what think you of blooming, 
love-breathing seventeen ? 

Capt. A. As to that, sir, 1 am quite indifferent ; if ¥ 
can please you in the matter, ‘tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but Jack, such eves! such eyes! so 
innocently wild! so bashfully irresolute! Not a glance 
but speaks and kindles some thought of love! Then, 
Jack, her cheeks! her cheeks ! Jack! so deeply blush- 
ing at the insinuations of her tell-tale eyes! Then, 
Jack, her lips! O, Jack, lips, smiling at their own 
discretion! and, if not smiling, more sweetly pouting 
—wmere lovely in sullenness! Then, Jack, her neck! 
O, Jack! Jack! 

Capt. 4. And whichis to be mine, sir, the niece 
or the aunt? 

Sir Anth. Why, you unfeeling insensible puppy, I 
despise you. When I was of your age, such a descrip- 
tidn would have made me fly like a rocket! the aunt, 
indeed! Odds life! when Iran away with your mother, 
1 wouldnot have touched any thing old or ugly ta gain 
an empire. 

Cupt. A. Not to please your father, sir? 

Sir Anth. To please my father—Z——ds! not to 
please—O, my father—Odso !—yes, yes; if my father, 
indeed, had desired—that’s quite another matter.— 

ough he wasn’t the indulgent father that Iam, Jack. 

Capt. A. I dare say not, sir? 

Sir Anth. But, Jack, you are not sorry to find your 
mistress is so beautiful ? “get 

‘dpt, A. Sir, I repeat it, if! please you in this alfgin,. 
"tld BH E desire. Not that I think a woman th word, 
fot Being handsome ; but, sir, if you please to recolléet 
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you before hinted sometiring about a hump or two, ane 
eye, ard a few more graces of thatkifid—now, without 
being very nice, I own I should rather choose a wife of 
mine to have the usual number of limbs, and a limited 
quantity of back; and, aa i one eye may be very 
agreeable, yet, as the prejudice has always run in fa- 
vour of two, I would not wish to affect a singularity in 
that article. ’ 

Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sotit is! Why, sirrah, 
you are an anchorite! A vile, insensible stock! You a 
soldier! you’re a walking bloek, fit only to dust the 
company’s regimentals on! Odds life, I have a great 
mind to marry the girl myself! 

mops: A. 1am entirely at your disposal, sir; if you 

should think of addressing Miss Languish yourself, I 
suppose you would have me marry the aunt; orf if you 
should change your mind, and take the old lady, ‘tis 
the same to me, I’ll marry the niece. 

Sir Anth. Upon mv word, Jack, thou art either a 
very great hypocrite, or—but, come, [know your 
indifference on such a subject must be all a lie—I’m 
sure it must—come now, d—n your demure face ; come, 
cenfess, Jack, you have been lying—han’t you? You 
have been playing the hypocrite, hey? Ill never 
forgive you, if you ha’nt been lying and playing the 
hypocrite. 

Capt. A. I’msorry, sir, that the respect and duty 
which I bear to you should be so mistaken. 

Sir Anth. Hang your respectand duty! But, come 
along with me. [Crosses to u.].1°ll write a note to Mrs, 
Malaprop, and you shall visit the lady directly. Her 
eyes shall be the Promethean torch to you—come along, 
Ili never forgive you, if you don’t come back stark 
mad with rapture and impatience—if you don’t, ’egad, 
Vil marry the girl myself. [Hzewnt, 1. 


SCENE II.—Juxra’s DressingeRoom. 
Enter FAULKLAND, L. D. 


Faulk, They told me Julia would return directly: I 
wonder she is not yet come !—How mean does this cap- 
tious, unsatisfied temper of mine appear to my cooler 
judgment ! What tender, honest joy sparkled in her eyes 
when we met! How delicate was the warmth of her ex- 
pressions!—I was ashamed to appear less happy, 
though I had come resolved to wear a face of spolness 
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am a brute, when I but admit a doubt of your true con- 
stancy ! 

Jul. If ever without such cause from you, as I will 
not suppose possible, you find my affections veering but 
a point, may I become a proverbial scoff for levity and 
base ingratitude ! 

Faulk, Ah, Julia! that last word is grating to me! 
I would I had no title to your gratitude! Search your 
heart, Julia: perhaps what you have mistaken for love, 
is but a warm effusion of a too thankful heart ! 

Jul. For what quality must I love you? 

Faulk. Fo. no quality: to regard me for any quality 
of mind or understanding, were only to esteem me ! And 
for person—lI have often wished myself deformed, to be 
convinced that I owed no obligation there for any part 
of your affection. 

Jul. Where nature has bestowed a show of nice at- 
tention in the features of a man, he should laugh at it as 
misplaced. {have seen men, who in this vain article, 
perhaps, might rank above you ; but my heart has never 
asked my eyes if it were so or not. 

Faulk. Now, this is not well from you, Julia,. 1 des- 
pise person in ainan, yet, if you love meas | wish, 
though I were an Athiop, you’d think none so fair. 

Jul. I see you are determined to be unkind—The con- 
tract, which my poor father bound us in, gives you more 
than a lover’s privilege. 

Faulk. Again, Julia, you raise ideas that feed and 
justify my doubts. How shall I be sure, had you re- 
mained unbound in thought or promise, that I should 
still have been the object of your persevering love? 

Jul. Then try me now—Let us be free as stranger's as 
to what is past: my heart will not feel moré Hberty. 

Faulk. There, now! so hasty, Julia! so anxidus to 
be free ! If your love for me were fixed and ardent, you 
would not loose your hold, even though I wished it! 

Jul. Oh, you torture me to the heart! I cannot bear 
it! 

Faulk. I do not mean to distress you: if I leved you 
less, I should never give you an uneasy moment. I 
would not boast, yet let me say, that I have neither ege, 
person, nor character, to found dislike en; my fortune 
such, as few ladies could be charged with indiseretion 
in the mateh. - O, Julia! when love recveives such toun- 
tenance from prudence, nice minds will be suspi¢fotts o° 
its birth. tr " é rhe 
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Jul, know not whither your insinuations would tend ; 
but as they seem pressing to insult me, I will spare you 
the regret of having done so—I have given no cause 
for this ! [ Brit crying r. v. 

Faulk, In tears! stay, Julia—stay, but for a momeut 
—The door is fastened! Julia! my soul! but for one 
moment !--J hear her sobbing ! ’Sdeath! what a biute 
am Ito use her thus !—yet stay—Ay, she is coming 
now : how little resolution there is in woman! how a 
few soft words can turn them! [Sits down and sings.| 
No, Z——ds! she’s not coming, nor don’t intend it, I 
suppose! This is not steadiness, but obstinacy! Yet 
I deserve it. What, after so long an absence, to quar- 
rel with her tenderness! ’twas barbarous and unmanly ! 
—I should be ashamed to see her now.—I"ll wait till her 
just resentment is abated, and when [I distress her so 
again, may I lose her for ever. [ E.rit,- v. 


SCENE Il.—Mrs. Mataprop’s Lodgings. 


Enter Mrs, Mataprop, mith a Letter in her hand, 
Carrain ABSOLUTE following, L. 


Mrs. M. Your being Sir Anthany’s son, Captain, 
would itself be a sufficient accommodation ; but from the 
ingenuity of your appearance, I am convinced you de- 
serve the character here given of you. 

Capt. A. Permit me to say, madam, that as T have 
never yet had the pleasure of seeing Miss Languish, my 
principal inducement inthis aflair, at present, is the ho- 
nour of being allied to Mrs. Malaprop, of whose intel- 
jectual accomplishments, elegant manners, and unaffect- 
ed learning, no tongue is silent. 

Mrs. M, Sir, you do meinfinite honour! T beg, Cap- 
tain, you'll be seated.—[ Roth sit]—-Ah! few gentle- 
men, now-a-days, know how to value the ineffectual qua- 
lities in a woman! few think how a little knowledge 
becomes a gentlewoman ! Men have no sense, now, but 
for the worthless flower of beauty. 

Capt. A. It is but toa true, indeed, ma'am ; yet I fear 
our ladies should share the blame ; they think our admi- 
ration of beauty so great, that knowledge, in them, 
would be superfluous. Thus, like garden trees, they 
seldom show fruit, till time has robbed them of the more 
specious blossoms: few, like Mrs. Malaprop, and the 
orange-tree, are rich in both at once. 
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Mis. Mf. Sir, you overpower meé with good breeding 
—tTte is the very pine-apple of politeness! You are not 
ignorant, Captain, that this giddy girl has, somehow, 
contrived to fix her affections on a beggarly, strolling, 
eves-dropping ensign, whom none of us have seen, and 
nobody knows any thing of. 

Capt. A. Oh, T have heard the silly affair before. I’m 
not at all prejudiced against her on that acvount. But it 
must be very distressing, indeed, to you, ma’am. 

Mrs. M Oh, it gives me the hydrostaties to such a 
degree !—I thought she had ee from ¢orrespond= 
ing with him; but behold, this very day, { have inter- 
ceded another letter from the fellow—1 believe I have 
it in my pocket. 

Capt. A. O, the devil ! my last note! [Aside. 

Mrs. M. Ay, here it is. 

Capt, A. Ay, my note, indeed { O, the little traitress, 
Lucy ! [ Aside, 

Mrs. M. There, perhaps you may know the writing. 

{ Gives him the letter. 

Capt. A, I think I have seen the hand before—yes, I 

certainly must haveseen this hand hefore. 

Mrs. M. Nay, but read it, Captain. 

Capt. A. [Reads.| ‘** My soul’s idol, my adored 
Lydia !°’—Very tender, indeed ! 

Mrs. M. Tender! ay, and profane too, o’my con- 
science ! 

Cant. A. ** T am excessively alarmed at the intelli- 
gence you send me, the more so as my new rival”— 

Mrs. M. That's you, sir. 

Capt. A. ‘* Has universally the character of being an 
accomplished gentleman, and a man of honour.” Well, 
that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs. M. Oh, the fellow has some design in writing so. 

Capt. A. That he had, T’'ll answer for him, ma’am. 

Mrs. M, But go on, sir—you’ll see presently. 

Capt. A. ‘* As for the old weather beaten she-dragon, 
who guards you’’—Who can he mean by that? 

Mrs. M. Me, sir—me—he means me there—what do 
you think now ?—but go on a little further. 

Capt. A. lmpudent scourdrel [—** it shall go hard but 
T will elude her vigilance; as fam told that the same 
‘idiculous vanity, which makes her dress up her coarse 
features, and deck her dull chat with hari words which 
she don't understand’’— 

Mre. M. There, sir, an attack upon my fargudget 
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what do ‘you think of that ?—an aspersion tpon my parts 
of speech! was ever such a brate! Sure if I reprehend 
any thing in this world, it is the use of my oracular 
tongue, and a nice derangement of epitaphs. 

Capt. A, He deserves to be hanged and quartered ! tet 
me see-—‘* same ridiculous vanity" 

Mrs. M. You need not read it again, sir! 

Capt. A. 1 beg pardon, ma’am—<‘ does also lay her 
open tothe grossest deceptions from flattery and pre- 
tended admiration’’—an impudent coxcomb—* éo0 that I 
have a scheme to see you shortly, with the old Harri- 
dan’s consent, and even to make her a go-between in our 
interviews.’’——-Was ever such assurance ! 

Mrs. M. Did you ever hear any thing likeit? [ They 
rise.) He'll elude my vigilance, will he ?— yes, yes !—~ 
ha! ha! he’s very likely to enter these doors !—we’'ll 
try who can plot best! - 

Capt. A. So we will, ma’am—so we will.—Ha! ha! 
ha! a conceited puppy ! ha! ha! ha !—Well, but Mrs, 
Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated by this ‘fellow, 
suppose you were to wink at her corresponding with him 
for a little time—let her even plot an elopement with him 
~~then do you connive at her escape-while I, just inthe 
nick, will have the fellow laid by the heels, and fairly 
contrive to carry her off in his stead. 

Mrs. M. 1am delighted with the scheme; never wag 
any thing better perpetrated. 

Capt. A. But, pray, could I not see the lady for a few 
minutes now ?--I should like to try her temper a little. 

Mrs. M. Why, } don’t know; I doubt she is not pre- 
pared for a visit of this kind. There is a decorum in 
these matters. 

Capt. A. @ Lord, she won’t mind me !—only tell her, 
Beverley— 

Mrs. M. Sir! 

Cupt. A. Gently, good tongue ! [ Aside. 

Mrs. M. What did you say of Beverley ? 

Capt. A. Oh, I was going to propose that you should 
tell her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley who was 
below—she’d come down fast enough then—ha ! ha! ha! 

Mrs.M. ’Twould be a trick she well deserves; be- 
sides, you know the fellow tells her he'll get my consent 
to see her—ha! ha! Let him if he can, I say apain. 
Lydia, come down here! [ Cailing.] He'll make the a 
go-between in their interviews !—ha! ha! ha! Come 
down, Ll say, Lydia! I don’t wonder at your laughing 
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—ha! ha! ha! his impudence is truly ridiculous. 

Capt. A. "Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma'am! 

~ha, ha! ha! 

Mrs. M. The little hussy won't hear. Well, Pll go 
and tell her at once who it is—she shall know that Cap 
tain Absolute is come to wait on her, And 1’ll make her 
behave as becomes a young woman, 

Capt..A. As you please, ma’am, 

Mrs. M. For the present, Captain, your servant—Ah, 
you’ venot done laughing yet, I see—elude my vigilance ! 
ves, yes~Hfa! ha! ha! [ Exit, R. 

Capt. A, Ha! ha! ha! one would think, now, that ! 
might throw off all disguise at once, and seize my prize 
with security ; but such is Lydia's caprice, that, to un- 
deceive, were probably to lose her. ll see whether 
she knows me. [ Walks aside, surveying the Pictures. 


Enter Lynta, R. 


Lyd. What a scene am I now to go through! surely 
nothing can be more dreadful than to he obliged to jisten 
to the loathsome addresses of a stranger to one’s heart. 
I have heard of girls persecuted, as I am, who have 
appealed in behalf of their favoured lover, to the gene- 
resity of his rival: suppose I were to try it-there 
stands the hated rival—an officer too! but, oh, how un- 
like my Beverley! I wonder he don’t begin—truly, he 
scams a very negligent wooer !——quite at his ease, upon 
my word! I'll speak first—-Mr. Absolute ! 

Capt. A. Ma’am. [Turns round, 

Lyd. O heavens! Beverley! 

Cupt.. A. Hush! hush, my life! softly! be not sor- 
prised ! 

Lyd. 1 am so astonished! and so terrified! and so 
overjoyed! For heaven’s sake, how came you here? 

Capt. A. Briefly. I have deceived your aunt. I was 
informed that my new rival was to visit here this even- 
ing, and, contriving to have him kept away, have passed 
myself on her for Captain Absolute. 

Lyd. Oh, charming !—and she really takes you for 
young Absolute ? 

Capt. A. Oh, she's convinced of it. 

Lyd, Hatha! ha! I can’t forbear laughing, to think 
how her sagacity is over-reached. 

Capt. A, But we tiifle with our precious moments— 
such another opportunity may not occur; then let me 
now conjure my kind, wy condescendin angel, te fix the 
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time wherl’E may rescue her from urideserved persecution, 
and, with a licensed warmth, plead for my reward. 

Lyd. Will you then, Beverley, consent to forfeit that 
portion of my paltry wealth? that burden on the wings 
of love? 

Capt. A. Oh, come to merich only thus—in loveli- 
ness! Bring no portion to me but thy love; *twill he 
gererous in you, Lydia; for well you know, it is the 
only dower your poor Beverley can repay. 

Lyd. How persuasive are his words! how charming 
will poverty be with him ! { #side 

Capt. A. By heavens, I-would fling all goods of {o1- 
tune from me with a prodigal hand, to enjoy the scene 
where I might clasp my Lydia to my bosom, and say, 
the world affords no sinile to me but here. 

[Embracing her 


If she holds out now, the devil is in it. [Aside 
Lyd. Now could U fly with him to the Antipodes - but 
wily persecution is not yet come to a crisis. { Aside. 


Enter Mrs. Maraprop, listening, Rr. 


Mrs. M. I am impatient to know how the little hussy 
deports herself. [ Aside 

Capt. A. So pensive, Lydia !—is then your warmth 
abated ? 

Mrs. M. Warmth abated ?—so?—she has been in a 
passion, I suppose. [ Aside. 

Lyd. No; nor ever can while I have life. 

Mrs. M. An ill-temper’d little devil !—She’ll be in a 
passion all her life, will she ? [ Aside. 

Lyd. Let her choice be Captain Absolute, hut Be- 
verley is mine. 

Mrs. M. Tam astonished at her assurance !—to his 
face—this to his face! [ Aside. 

Capt. A. Thus, then, let me enforce my suit. 

Kneeling. 

Mrs. M. Ay—poor young man '—down on his knees, 
entreating for pity !~I can contain no longer. [ Aside. | 
—Why, thou vixen !—-I have overheard you. 

Capt. A. Oh, confound her vigilance ! [Aside. 

Mrs. M. Captain Absolute—I know not how to apo- 
logize for her shocking rudeness. 

Capt. A. So, all's safe I find. Cee T have hopes 
madam, that time will bring the young lady--- 

Mrs. M. ©, there’s nothing to be hoped for from 
nied x ae as headstrong as an allegory onthe banks of 
the Nile. 
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, Lyd, Nay, madam, whet do yeu charge me with 
now 

Mrs, .M. Why thou unblushing rebel—didn’t you tell 
this, gentleman to his face, that you loved another bet- 
ter 7—did'nt you say you never would be his ? 7 

Lyd, No, madam, I did not. 

Mrs. M. Good heavens, what assurance !—Lydia, 
Lydia, you ought to know that lying don’t become a 
young woman ! Didn't you boast that Beverley—that 
stroller, Beverley—possessed your heart? Tell me 
that, I say. 

Lyd. “Tis true, ma’am, and none but Beverley-—— 

ue 5, M, Hold !—hold, essurance !—you shall not be 
so rude. 

Capt. A. Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t stop the 
young lady’s speech :—she’s very welcome to talk thus 
—it dees not hurt me inthe least, I assure you. 

Mrs. M. You are tow good, captain—too amiably 
patient :—but come with me, miss—let us see you again 
soon, captain—remember what we have fixed. 

Capt. A. U shall, ma’am. 

Mrs, M. Come, take a graceful leave of the gentle- 
man, 

Lyd. May every blessing wait on my Beverley, my 
loved Bev——— Mrs. M. prevents her speaking. 

Mrs. M, Hussy !—Come along—come along. 

{Exewnt Carr. ABsouuTE, L. kissing his hand to 
Lypia—Mars. Matarrop and Lypia, k 


SCENE IV.—Acres’ Lodgings. 
Acres and Davin discovered ; Acres just dressed 


- Acres. Indeed, David—dress does make a difference, 
avid. 

Dav. ’Tis all in all, I thinkK—difference? why, an’ 

ou were to go now to Clod Ifall, I am certain the old 
ady wouldn’t know you: master Butler woulda’t be- 
lieve his own eyes, and Mrs. Pickle would cry, ‘ Lard 
presarve we !’ our dairy maid would come gigling to 
the door, and [ warrant Dolly Tester, your bhonoyr’s 
favourite, would blush like my waistcoat. Qons! I'll 
hold a gallon, there an't a dog in the houge but weuld 
bark, and & question whether Phillis would weg a hair 
of her tail? 

Aeres, Ay, Tavid, there’s nothing like polishing, 

Dav, So Usays of your honour’s boots ; but the boy 

never heeds me! 
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« Acres. But David, has Mr. de ta Grace been here ? 
I must rub up my balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Dav. Til eall again, sir. [Crosses to 1. 

Acres. Do; and see if there are any letters for me at 
the Post-office. 

Dav. TI will. By the mass, I can’t help looking at 
your head! if I hadn't been at the cooking, I wish I 
may die if I should have known the dish again myself. 

[Hxit Davin, R. 
[Acres comes forward with a dancing step. 

Acres Sink, slide—coupee—Confound the first in- 
ventors of cotillions, say 1 '—they are as bad as algebra, 
to us country gentlemen—I can walk a minuet easy 
enough, when Lam forced—and I have been accounted 
a good stick in a countrydauce. Odds jigs and tabors! 
—~I never valued your cross-over to couple—figure in— 
right and left—and 1’d foot it with e’er a captain in the 
country !—but these outlandish heathen allemandes and 
entillions are quite beyond me !—I! shall never prosper at 
them, that’s sure—mine are true-born English legs— 
they don’t understand their cursed French lingo! thefr 
pas this, and pas that, and pas t’other? damn me! my 
feet don't like to be called paws! 


Enter SERVANT, R. 
= Here is Sir Lucius O’Trigger to wait on you, 
sir. 
Acres. Show him in. [Exit SERVANT, R, 


Enter Sir Lucivs, Rk, 


Sir IL. Mr. Acres, I am delighted to see you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, [ kiss your hands. 

Sir L. Pray, wy friend, what has brought you so 
suddenly to Bath ? i 

Acres. ’Faith, I have fqllowed Cupid’s jack-a-lantern, 
and find myself in a quagihffe ab} Jast !—In short, I havg 
been very ill-used, Sir Eutitt®” 1 don't choose to men4 
tion names, but look on me as a very ill-used gentle- 
man. 

Sir L. Pray, what is the cause ?—I ask no nameg. 

Aeres. Mark me, Sir Lucius; I fall as deep as, need 
be in love with a young lady—her friends take my pmet 
—~{ follow he¥ to Bath—send word of my arrival; and 
receive answer, that the lady is to be otherwisedisposed 
of. This, Sir Lucius, I call being ill-used. 

‘Sir L. Very ill, updn my conscience!~—Pray, can 
you divine the cause of it? 

Acres. Why, there's the matter: she has another_ 
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Joyer, one Beverley, who, fam told, isiecw'in Bath.— 
Odds slanders and lies, he must be at the bottom of 
Sir L. A rival in the case, is there? and you thinibie 
hag supplanted you unfairly ? wrest 
Acres. Unfairly ! to be sure he has. Henever‘éeulé 
haye done it fairly. hd | 
Sir L. Then sure you kaow what is to be done Pusey 
Acres, Not I, upon my soul! 
Sir L. We wear no swords here, but you understand 


Mote. What! fight him! 

Sir L. Ay, to be sure: what can I mean else ? 

Acres, But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L. Now, I think he has given you the greatest 
rovocation in the world, Can aman commit a more 
1einous offence against another, than to fall in love 

with the same woman? Oh, by my.soul, it is the most 
unpardonable breach of friendship. 

Acres. Breach of friendship! Ay, ay ; but F have no 
acquaintance with this man. [ never saw him in all my 
life. 

Sir L. That’s no argument at all—he has the less 
right then to take such a liberty. 

Acres. ’Gad, that’s true—I[ grow full of anger, Sir 
Lucius !—I fire apace ; odds hilts and blades! I find a 
man may have a deal of valour in-fhim, and not know 
it :—But couldn’t I contrive to have a little right on my 
side? 

Sir L. What the devil signifies right when your ho- 
nour is concerned? do you think Achilles, or my little 
Alexander the Great, ever inquired where the right 
lay? No, by my soul, they drew their broad swords, 
and left the lazy sons of peace to settle the juspiaptof 
it. ah 

Aeres. Your words are @ grenadier’s marche fy 
heart! I believe courage niug eatching !—-I certain. 

ly do fee} a kind of valour afising, as it were—a kind 
of courage, as I may say—Odds flints, pans, and trig- 


gers! Wil re him directly. 
Sir L. Att, myy Uttle friend! if we had Blunderbuss 
Halil here—I could show you a range of ancestry, in the 


O’Teigger line, that would furnish the New Roepm, eve- 
ry ene of whom had killed his wan!—For though the 
mansion-house and dirty acres have slipped through my 
fingers, I thank heaven, our honour and the family pie- 
tures are ag fresh as ever. ; 
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. Acres, Oh, Sir Lucius, 1 have had ancestors too l-~ 
Mery man of them colonel or captain in the militia !— 
gdp. balis and barrels! say no more—I’m braced for it. 
"Fee thunder of your words has soured the milk of hu- 
phen skindness in my breast !—Z——s! as the man in 
the wiay says, ‘I could do such deeds'— 

iStr L. Come, come, there must be no passion at all 
in the case—these things should always be done civilly. 

Acres. T must be in a passion, Sir Lucius—! must be 
in a rage—Derr Sir Lucius, let me be im a rage, if you 
love me. Come, here’s pen and paper, [ Sits. | I would 
the ink were red !—Indite, I say, indite !—How shall I 
begin? Odds bullets and blades! Vil write a good 
bold hand, however. 

Sir L. Pray compose yourself. [Sita down. 

Acres. Come—now, shall { begin with an oath? Do, 
Sir Lucius, let me begin with a damme? 

Sir L. Pho! pho! do the thing decently, and like a 
Christian. Begin now—‘* Sir,”’"— 

Acres. That’s too civil by half 

Sir L. ‘+ To prevent the confusion that might arise’’—~ 

Acres. Well— 

Sir L. ** Fiom our both addressing the same lady’’— 

Acres, Ay—‘* both undressing the same lady’’— 
there’s the reason—‘* same lady’’°—Well— 

Sir L. ‘* 1 shall expect the honour of your com- 
pany’’— 

Acres. Z——ds! 1m not asking him to dinner !|——— 

Sir G. Pray, be easy. 

Acres. Well, then, ‘‘ honour of your company’’— 
Does company begin witha C ora K? 

Sir L. ** To settle our pretensions’ 

Acres. Well. 

in TL. Let me see— ay, King’s Mead fields will do— 
‘in King’s Mead fields,2., 

Acres. So, that’s dote: Well, Vil fold it up pre- + 
sently ; my own crest, @ ‘hand and dagger, shall be the 
seal. >a 

Sir L, You see, now, this little exglagatien will put 
a stop at once to all confusjon or misungerstanding that 
might arise between you. 

_ deres. Ay, we fight to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing. ; 

Ser L. Now, Vl leave you to fix your own time. 
Take my advice, and you'll decide it this evesing' if 
you ean; then, let the worst come of it, twill be off 
your mind to-morrow. 
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Acres. Very true. 

Sir'E. So T shall see nothing more of you, unless ige 
be by lettér, till the evening—I weuld do myself 
honour to carry your message; but, to tell you. 
cret, | believe [ shall have just such another affair on 
my own hands. ‘There is a gay captain here who puta 
jest on me lately at the expense of my country, and I 
only wart to fall in with the gentleman to call him out. 

Aeres. By my valour, I should like to see you fight 
first! Odds life, I should like to see you kill him, if it 
was only to get a little lesson ! 

Sir L. | shall be very proud of instructing you. 
Well, for the present— but remember now, when you 
meet your antagonist, do every thing ina mild and 
agreeable manner. Let your courage be as keen, but 
at the same time as polished as your sword, 

fExeunt—Sir Lucius, R. ACRES, Le 


ND OF ACT III, 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Acres’ Lodgings. 


Acres and Davis dissovered. 


Dav. Then, by the mass, sir, T would do no such 
thing! ne’er a Sir Lucius O’Trifger in the kingdom 
should make me fight when J wasn’t so minded. Oons! 
what will the old lady say when she hears o°t? 

Acres, But my honour, David, my honour! Imust be 
very careful of my honour. 

Dav. Ay, by the mass, and I would be very careful 
of it, and I think in return my honour couldn’t do less 
than to be very careful of me 

Acres; Odds blades ! David, no gentleman will ever 
risk the loss of his honour ! 

Dav. I say, then, it would be but civil in honour 
never to risk the foss of a gentleman.—Look ye, mas-. 
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ter, this honour seems to me to be a marvellous false 

iend ; ay, truly, a very courtier-like servant. Putthe 
Gepe s I was a gentleman (which, thank heaven, no one 
can say of me); well—my honour makes me quarrel 
with another gentleman of my acquaintance. So—we 
fight. (Pleasant enough that.) Boh! 1 kill him—(the 
more’s my luck.) Now, pray, who gets the profit of it2 
—why, my honour. But, put the case that he kills me! 
by the mass! I go to the worms, and my honour whips 
over to my enemy, 

Acres, No, David, in that case !—-Odds crowns and 
laurels! your honour follows you to the grave! 

Dav. Now, that’s just the place where I could make 
a shift to du without it. 

Acres. Z—ds! David, you are a coward !~—IJt doesn't 
become my valour to listen to you.—What, shall I dis- 
grace my ancestors !—Think of that, David—think what 
it would be to disgrace my ancestors ! 

Dav. Under favour, the surest way of not disgracing 
them, is to keep as long as you can out of their company. 
Look ye, now, master, to goto them in such haste—with 
an ounce of lead in your brains—I should think it might 
as well be let alone. Our ancestors are very good kind 
of folks ; but they are the last people I should choose to 
have a visiting acquaintance with. 

Acres. But, David, now, you don’t think there is such 
very, very—great danger, hey ?—-Odds life! people of- 
ten fight without any mischief done! 

Dav. By the mass, I think "tis ten to one against you! 
Oons! hereto meet some lion-headed fellow, I warrant, 
with his d—nd double barrell’d swords and out-and- 
thrust pistols!—Lord bless us! it makes me tremble 
to think on't—those be such desperate bloody-minded 
weapons ! well, I never could abide them !—from a child 
I never could fancy them !—I suppose there an’t been so 
merciless a beast in the world as your loaded pistel! 

Acres, Z—dst I won’t be afraid—odds fire and fury ! 
you sha’nt make me afraid.—Here is the challenge, and 
I have sent for my dear friend, Jack Absolute, to carry 
it for me. 

Dav. Ay, i’the name of mischief, let him he the mes- 
senger.—For my part, I would’nt lend a hand ta it, ,for 
the best horse in your, stable. By the mass! it don’t 
look like another st !—it,is, as I may say, a design- 
ing and malicious-lo ae ter! and I warrant gmells 

gtinpowder, lke a soldier’s pouch ! Oons ! L wquldn’t 
swear it mayn't go off! 
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Acres. Out, your poltroon !—you ha’n’t the valour of 
a grasshopper. 

Dae. Well, I say no more—’twill be sad news, té be 
sure, at Clod-Hall !—but I ha’ done.—How Philtis will 
howl when she hears of it!—ay, poor bitch, she little 
thinks what shooting her master’s going after !—and I 
warrant old Crop, who has carried your honour, field 
and read, these ten years, will curse the hour he was 
born !— : [ Whimpering. 

Acres. It won't do, David—TI am determined to fight, 
so get along, you coward, while I’m in the mind. 


Euter SERVANT, R. 


Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres. O' show him up. [Exit Servant, ke. 

David. Well, heaven send we be all alive this time 
to-morrow. 

Acres. What's that?—Don't provoke me, David! 


Dav. Good bye, master. [ Sobbing. 
Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, croaking 
raven, [Exit Davin, L. 


Enter CaPTAIN ABSOLUTE, R. 


Capt. A. What’s the matter, Bob? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead !—-Tf I hadn’t 
the valour of St. George, and the dragon to boot— 

Capt. A. But what did you want with me, Bob? 

Acres, Oh !—there— [Gives him the challenge. 

Capt. A. [To Ensign Bevertry.] So—what’s going 
on now! [Aside.| Well, what’s this ? 

Acres. A challenge! 

Capt. A. Indeed!—Why, you won't fight him, will 
you, Bob? 

Acres, ’Egad, but I will, Jack.—-Sir Lucius has 
wrought me to it. He has left me full of rage, and I'll 
fight this evening, that so much good passion mayn’t be 
wasted. 

Capt. A. But what have I to do with this? 

deres. Why, as I think you know something of this 
fellow, I want you to find him out for me, and give him 
this mortal deffance, 

Capt. A. Well, give it me, and trust me he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear Jack ; 
but it is giving you a great deal of trouble, 

: Capt. A. Not. in the least—d beg you won't, mention 
it. "No trouble in the World, T assure you. § 
4 x 
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Acres. You are very kind.-—What it 1s to have a 
friend :—you couldn't be my second—could you, Jack? 

Capt. A. Why, no, Bob—not in this affair—it would 
not be quite so proper. 

Aeres. Well, then, I must get my friend Sir Lucius. 
I shall have your good wishes, however, Jack ? 

Capt. A. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Serv. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring for 
the captain. 

Capt. A. TM come instantly. [Exit Seavant, R. 
Well, my little hero, success attend you. | Going. 

Acres, Stay, stay, Jack. If Beverley should ask you 
what kind of a man your friend Acres is, do tell him I 
am a devil of a fellow—will you, Jack ? 

Capt. A. To be sure I shall. I'l say you are a de- 
termined dog—hey, Bob? 

Acres. Ay, do, do—and if that frightens him, ’egad, 
perhaps he mayn’t come. So tell him I generally kill 
aman a week; will you, Jack ? 

Capt. A. Twill; I will: Pll say you are call'd, in 
the country, “‘ Fighting Bob.’’ 

Acres. Right, right—’tis all to prevent mischief: for 
T don’t want to take his life, if I clear my honour. 

Capt, A. No !—that’s very kind of you. 

F ace Why, you don’t wish me to kill him, do you, 
ack ? 

Capt. A. No, upon my soul, I do not. But a devil 
of a fellow, hey ? [ Going. 

Acres. True, true—But stay—stay, Jack—you may 
add, that you never saw me in such a rage before—a 
most devouring rage, 

‘Capt. A. Y with, I will, 

Acres. Remember, Jack—a determinéd dog 

Capt. A. Ay, ay, ‘* Fighting Bob.” 

[Exeunt Acres, v. Capt, ABSOLUTE, R. 


SCENE II.—Mrs. Mararrop’s Lodgings. 


Enter Mrs. Matapropr and Lypia, R. 


Mrs. M, Why, thou perverse one !—tell me what yon 
éan object to in him ?—Isn’t he a handsome man 7—telll, 
gigi aoe = = pretty figure of a man? 

- ‘She little thinks whom she is praising. Agide, 
So’is Bevertey, ma'am.’ pera } 
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Mrs. M. No caparisons, miss, if you please, Capa- 
risons don’t become a young woman. No! Capta 
Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman. 

Lyd. Ay, the Captain Absolute you have seen. 


Mrs. M. ‘Then he’s so well bred ;—so full of alacrity 
and adulation !—-He has so much to say for himself, in 
such good language too. His physiognomy so gramma- 
tical; then his présence so noble! 1 protest, when I 
saw him | thought of what Hamlet says in the play :— 
** Hesperian curls—the front of Job himself! an eye, 
like March, to threaten at command !—a station, like 
Harry Mercury, new’’—Something about kissing—on a 
hill—however, the similitude struck me directly. 

Lyd. How enraged shell be presently, when she 
discovers her mistake ! [ 4side. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute are below 
ma’am. 

Mrs.M. Show them up here. [Ezit Servant, L. 
Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving as becomes a 
young woman. Show your good breeding, at least, 
though you have forgot your duty. 

Lyd. Madam, 1 have told you my resolution—I 
shall not only give him no encouragement, but I wen’t 
even speak to, or look at him, 

[Flings herself into a chair, with her face 
from the door. 


Enter Sin Antuony and Captain ABSOLUTE, L. 


Sir Anth. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop; come to 
mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty,—and diffi- 
culty enough I had to bring this fellow. I don’t know 
what’s the matter, but if [ had not held him by force, 
he’d have given me the slip. 

Mrs. M. You have infinite trouble, Sir Anthony, in 
the affair. lam ashamed for the cause! Lydia, Lydia 
rise, | beseech you !—pay your respects ! 

[ Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. t hope, madam, that Miss Languish has re- 
flected on the worth of this gentleman, and the regard 
due to her aunt’s choice, and my alliance. Now. Jack, 
speak to her. Aside lo him. 

Capi. A. What the devil shai Ido? [Aside,] You 

a2 
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see, air, she won't.even look at me whilst you are, here, 
I know she wouldn't !—I told you so—Let me entreat 
you, sir, to leave us together ! ‘3 

{Capr. A. seems to expostulate with his father. 

Str Anth. 1 say, sir, I won’t stir a foot yet, 

Mre. .M. 1 am sorry to say, Sir Aathony, that m 
affluence over my niece is very small. {urn round, 
Lydia, I blush for you! [Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. May I not flatter myself, that Miss Lan- 
guish will assign what cause of dislike she can have to 
my son?—why don’t you begin, Jack? Speak, you 
puppy—speak ! [ Aside lo him. 

Mrs. M. It is impossible, Sir Anthony, she can have 
any, She will not say she has. Answer, hussy! why 
don’t you answer ? [ Aside lo her. 

Sir Anth. Then, madam, I trust, that a childish and 
hasty predilection will be no bar to Jack’s happiness. 
Z—ds! sirrah ! why don’t you speak 7 { Aside to him. 

Capt. A. Hem! hem! Madam—hem! [Capr, Agso- 
LUTE altempis to speak, then returns to Sin Antu. ] 
Faith! sir, 1 am 80 confounded !—and se—so confused ! 
I told you I should be 80, sir,—I knew it. The—the 
tremour of my passion entirely takes away my presence 
of mind. 

Sir Anth. But it don’t take away your voice, fool, 
does it? Go up, and speak to her directly! [Capr. 
ABSOLUTE makes signs to Mrs. MAuarrop to leave 
them together.| What the devil are you at ? unlock your 
jaws, sirrah, or— | Aside to him. 

Capt. A. [ Draws near Lyp1a.] Now heaven send she 
thay be too sullen to look round! I must disguise my 
voice. [Aside. Speaks in a low tone.) Will not Miss 
Languish lend an ear to the mildaccents of true love? 
Will not— 

Sir Aath. What the devil ails the fellow? Why don’t 
you speak out ?—not stand croaking like a frog ina 
quinsey ! 

Capt. A. The—the excess of my awe, and my—my 
modesty, quite choak me! 

Sir Anth. Ah! your mudesty again! Vil tell you 
what, Jack: if you don’t speak out directly and glibl 
too, I shall be in such a rage! Mrs. Malaprep, I wish 
the lady would favour us with something more than a 
side-front.- [Mars. Marapror seems to chide Lypia. 

Capt. A. So! all will out, I see! [Goes upto Lypis, 

softly.| Be not surprised, my Lydia, suppress 
all surprise at present. 
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’ Lyd. [Aside.] ‘Heavens! ‘tis Bevertey’s volee 1~ 
{ Looks round by degrees, then sturts wp.] Is this pos- 
sible?—my Beverley! how can this be ?——my Beverley! 
Capt. A. Ah! ‘tis all over t [ Aside. 
Sir Anth. Beverley !—the devil—Beverley! What 
can the girl mean? This is my son, Jack Absolute, 
Mrs. M. For shame, hussy! for shame!—your head 
runs so on that fellow, that you have him always in your 
eyes! beg Captain Absolute’s pardon directly. 
: Lyd. ¥see no Captain Absolute, but my loved Bever- 
ey! 
Sir Anth. Z—ds, the girl’s mad! her brain’s turned 
by reading ! 
Mrs. M. O’my conscience, I believe so !—-what do 
you mean by Beverley, hussy ?—you saw Captain Abso- 
lute before to-day, there he is—your husband that shall 


e, 

Lyd. With all my soul, ma’am ; when refuse my Be- 
verley— 

Sir Anth. Oh! she’s as mad as Bedlam !—or has this 
fellow been playing us a rogue’s trick! Come here, 
sirrah, who the devil are you? 

Capt. A. ’Faith, sir, am not quite clerr myself; but 
I'll endeavour to recollect. 

Sir Anth. Are you my son or not ?—~answer for your 
mother, you dog, if you won’t for me. 

Capt. A. Ye powers of impudence, befriend me !— 
[Aside.] Sir Anthony, most assuredly Tam your wife’s 
son; and that I sincerely believe myself to be yours 
also, Thope my duty has always shown. Mrs. Mala- 
prop, I am your most respectful admirer, and shall be 
proud to add affectionate nephew ; I need not tell my 
Lydia that she sees her faithful Beverley, who knowing 
the singular generosity of her temper, assumed that name, 
and a station, which has proved atest of the most disin- 
terested love, which he now hopes to enjoy in a more 
elevated character, 

Lyd. So!—there will be no elopement after all ! 

[Sudlenty. 

Sir Anth. Upon my soul, Jack, thou art a very impu- 
dent fellow! Todo you justice, I think I never saw a 
piece of more consummate assurance! 

Capt. A. Oh, you flatter me, sir; you compliment ; 
*tis my modesty you know, sir ; modesty, that has stood 
in my way. i, AS 

Sir Anth, Well 1 am glad you are not the dull insen 
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sible yarlet you pretend to be, however! I’m giad you 

ve made a fool of your father, you dog, I am. So 
this was your penitence, your duty, and obedience! I 
thought it was d—n’d sudden. You never heard their 
names before, not you! What, the Languishes of Wor- 
cestershire, hey ? if you could please me in the affair, 
’twas all you desired! Ah! you dissembling villain ! 
What! [Pointing to Lypia] she squints, don’t she? 
a little red-haired girl! hey? Why, you hypocritical 
young rascal—I wonder you a’n’t ashamed to hold up 
your head ! 

Capt. A. ’Tis with diffieulty, sir—I am confused— 
very much confused, as you must perceive. 

Mrs. M O lud! Sir Anthony !—a new light breaks in 
upon me! hey! how! what! captain, did you write 
the letters then? What !—ain I to thank you for the 
elegant compilation of an ** old weather-beaten she-dra- 
gon,’---hey? O mercy—was it you that reflected on my 
parts of speech ? 

Capt, A. Dear sir! my modesty will be overpowered 
at last, if you don’t assist me. I shall certainly not be 
able to stand it. 

Sir Anth. Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we must for- 
getand forgive; odds life! matters have taken so clever 
a turn all of a sudden, that I could find in my heart to be 
so good-humoured ! and su gallant !—hey ! Mrs. Mala- 
prop ! Come, we must leave them together ; Mrs. Mala- 
prop, they long to fly into each other’s arms, 1 warrant! 
Jack—isn’t the cheek as [ said, hey ?--and the eye, you 
rogue !-and the lhp—hey? Come, Mrs. Malaprop, 
we'll not disturb their tenderness—their’s is the time of 
life for happiness! Youth's the season made for joy— 
[Sings] Hey! Odd’s life! I’m in such spirits—I 

on’t know what I could not do! Permit me ma’am— 
[Gives his hand to Mes. Mataprop.] [Sings ]}—-Tol 
de rol—'gad I should like to have a little fooling myself 
—Tol de vol! de rol! 
[ Exit, singing, and handing Mrs. Matapror off, 
R.—Lypia sits sudienly tn her Chair. 

Capt..A. So much thought bodes me no good. (Aside. ] 
So grave, Lydia! 

Lyd. Sir! 

Capt. A. So! ‘egad! TI thought as much! ‘That 
d—n’d monosyllable has froze me? {Aside.] What, 
Lydia, now that we are as happy in our friends’ consent 
as in our mutual vews. i 
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Lyd, Friends’ consent, indeed 1 { Peevishly. 

Capt, A. Come, come, we must lay aside some of our 
romance; alittle wealth and comfort may be endured 
after all, And for your fortune, the lawyers shall muke 
such settlements as— 

Lyd. Lawyers! 1 hate lawyers ! 

Capt. A. Nay then we will not wait for their linger- 
ing forms, but instantly pe the license, and— 

Lyd. The license! I hate licenses! 

Capt. A. Oh, my love be not so unkind—thus let 
me entreat— [ Kneeling. 

Lyd. Pshaw ! what signifies kneeling, when you know 
I must have you! 

Capt. A. [Risiag.] Nay, madam, there shall be no 
constraint upon your inclinations, | promise you. If I 
have lost your heart, I resign the rest. ’Gad I must 
try what a little spirit will do. [ Aside. 

Lyd. [ftising.] Then, sir, let me tell you, the inte- 
rest you had there was acquired by a mean, unmanly 
imposition, and deserves the punishment of frand.— 
What, you hava been treating me like a child !—hu- 
mouring my romance ; and laughing, I suppose, at your 
success | 

Capt, A. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong me— 
only hear—~ 

Lyd. So, while I fondly imagined we were deceiving 
my relations, and flattered myself that 1 shoatd outwit 
and incense them all—behold, my hopes are to be 
crushed at once, by my aunt’s consent and approbation 
—and Lam myself the only dupe at fast! [Walking 
about in a heat.|—But here, sir, here is the picture— 
Beverley’s picture! [Taking a Miniature from her 
bosom \|—which | have worn, night and day, in spite of 
threats and entreaties !—There, sir, [Flings it to him.] 
ier be assured, I throw the original from my heart as 
easily. 

Capt. A. Nav, nay, ma’am, we will not differ as to 
that—here—| Taking out a Pictvre.|---here is Miss 
Lydia Languish. What a difference !~ay, there is the 
heavenly assenting smile, that first gave soul and spirit 
to my hopes !—those are the lips which sealed a vow, 
as yet scarce dry in Cupid's calendar !—and there the 
halfrresentful blush, that would have checked the 
ardoer of my thanks, Well, all that’s past; all oyer 
ind.ed! There, madam, in beauty, that copy is not 
equal to you, but in my mind, its merif over the ori- 
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ginal, in being still the same, is such-—that—I’ll put it 
in my pocket. [ Puts id up again. 

Lyd. [Softening.| ’Tis your own doing, sir—I, I, I 
suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Cant. A. Oh, most certainly : sure now, this is much 
better than being inlove! ha! ha! ha!—there’s some 
spirit in this! What signifies breaking some scores of 
solemn promises; all that’s of no cansequence, you 
know. To be sure people will say, that miss didn’t 
know her own mind—but never mind that: or, perhaps, 
they may be ill-natured enough to hint, that the gentle- 
man grew tired of the lady, and forsook her—but don’t 
let that fret you. 

Lyd. There’s no bearing his insolence ! 

{ Bursts into tears. 


Enter Mrs. Mavaprop and Sir ANTHONY, R 


Mrs. M. [ Entering.| Come, we must interrupt your 
billing and evoing awhile. 

Lyd. This is worse than your treachery and deceit, 
you base ingrate ! [ Sobbing. 

Sir Anth, What the devil’s the matter now! Z—ds! 
Mrs. Malaprop, this is the oddest billing and cooing 
ever heard! but what the deuce is the meaning of it? 
I'm quite astonished ! 

Capt. A. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. M. Oh, mercy! I’m quite analys’d, for, my 
part! Why, Lydia, what is the reason of this? 

Lyd. Ask the gentleman, ma’am. 

Sir Anth. Z—ds! I shall be in a frenzy! Why, 
Jack, you are not come out to be any one else, are 

ou ? 

Mrs. M. Ay, sir, there’s no more trick, is there ?— 
you are not, like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are 

ou? 
: Capt. A. Yow ll not let me speak—I say the lady 
tan account for this much better than I can. 

Lyd. Ma’am, you once commanded me never to 
think of Beverley again; there is the man—I now obey 
you: for, from this moment, I renounce him for ever, 

[ Exit, r. 

Mrs. M. O mercy and miracles! what a turn here is! 
Why sure, Captain, you haven't behaved disrespectfully 
to my niece? , 
Sir Anth, Hat ha! hat—hay hat hal—now I see 
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it—Hfa! ha! ha!—now I see ityou have ‘been toe 
livety, Jack. 

(Capt. A. Nay, sir, upon my word 

‘Sir Anth. Come, no lying, Jeck—I'm sure ’twas so. 
Come, né excases, Jack ; why, your father, vou rogue, 
was 80 before you; the blood of the Absolutes was al- 
ways impatient. 

Capt. A. By all that’s good, sir— 

Sir Anth. Z—ds! say no mere, I tell you—Mrs. Mal. 
aprop shall make your peace. You must make his 
peace, Mrs. Malaprop; you must tell her, ‘tis Jack's 
way—tell her, tis all our ways—it runs in the blood of 
our family! Come away, Jack, ha! ha! ha! Mrs. 
Malaprop—a young villain ! [Pushes him out, wu. 

Mrs. it. Oh, Sir Anthony! O, fie, Captain ! 

[Hxeunt, R. 


SCENE III.—The North Parade, 


Enter Sir Lucius O’ TRIGGER, R. 


Sir L. I wonder, where this Captain Absolute hides 
himself. Upon my conscience these officers are always 
in one’s way in love affairs; I remember I might have 
married Lady Dorothy Carmine, if it had not been for a 
little rogue of a major, who ran away with her before 
she could get a sight of me! And I wonder too what it 
is the ladies can see in them to be so fond of them—un- 
less it be a touch of the old serpent in them, that makes 
the little creatures be caught, like vipers, with a bit of 
red cloth. Hah, isn’t this the Captain coming ?7—' faith, 
itis! There is a probability of succeeding about that 
fellow, that is mighty provoking! who the devil is he 
talking to? [ Retires, R. 


Enter Captain ABSOLUTE, L. 


Capt. A. To what fine purpose have I been plotting ! 
& noble reward for all my schemes, upon my soul! a 
Kittle gipsy! I did not think her romance could have 
made her so d—n’d absurd either. ’Sdeath, I never 
was in a worse humour in my life! I could cut my own 
throat, or | other person’s, with the greatest pleasure 
in the world 

Sir L, O, faith! I’m in the luck of it, I never 
would have feund him in a sweeter temper for my pur- 
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pese—to be sare I'm just come in the nick ! now to en- 
ter into conversation with him, and so quarrel genteelly. 
[Aside. Advances to Carr. Ansovute.] With re- 

ard to that matter, Captain, I must beg leave to differ 
in opinion with you. 

Capt. A. Upon my word, then, you must be a very 
subtle disputant: because, sir, I happened just then to 
be giving no opinion at all. 

Sir L. That’s no reason; for give me leave to tell 
you, a man may think an untruth as well as speak one. 

Capt. A. Very true, sir; but if aman never utters 
his thoughts, I should think they might stand a chance 
of escaping controversy. 

Sir L. Then, sir, you differ in opinion with me, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

Capt. A. Hark ye, Sir Lucius, if I had not before 
known you to be a gentleman, upon my soul, I should 
not have discovered it at this interview ; for, what you 
can drive at, unless you mean to quarrel with me, I can- 
not conceive ! 

Sir L. l humbly thank you, sir, for the quichness of 
your apprehension—[ Bowing ] you have named the 
very thing I would be at. 

Capt. A. Very well, sir—I shall certainly not haulk 
your inclinations——but I should be glad if you would 
please to explain your motives. 

Sir L. Pray, sir, be easy—the quarrel is a véry 
pretty quarrel, as it stands—we should only spoil it hy 
trying to explain it. However, your memory is véry 
short—or you could not have forgot an affront you 
passed on me within this week, So, no moré, but name 
your time and place. 

Capt. A. Well, sir, since you are so bent on it, the 
sooner the better; let it be this evening~here by the 
Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be interrupted. 

Sir L. 'Faith! that same interruption, in affairs of 
this nature, shows very great ill-breeding. JT don't 
know what’s the reason, but in England, if a thing of 
this kind gets wind, people make such a pother, that a 
genfleman can never fight in peace and quietness. How- 
ever, if it’s the same to you, Captain, I should take it 
as 4 particular kindness. if you'd let ue meet in King’s 
Mead-fields, as a little business wilt cali me there about 
six o'clock, and I may despatch both matters at once. 

Capt. A. "Tis the same to me exactly. A little after 
rix, thén, We will discuss this matter mort serious! . 
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Sir L. If you please, sir; there will be very pretty 
small-sword light, though it won’t do fora long shot, 
So that matter’s settled; and my mind’s at ease. 

[ Bxié, n. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—Jutra’s Dressing-Room. 


Enter Juxta, R. 


Jul. How this message has alarmed me! what dread 
ful accident can he mean? why such charge to be 
alone? O Faulkland! how many unhappy moments, 
how many tears, you have cost me! 


Enter FauLKLAND, L. 


What means this? why this caution, Faulkland 7 
on Alas, Julia! I am come to take a long faro- 
well! 

Jul. Heav’ns! what do you mean ? 

Faulk. You see before you a wretch whose life is 
forfeited :—Nay, start not; the infirmity of my temper 
has drawn all this misery on me: I left you fretful and 
passionate—an untoward accident drew me into a 
quarrel—the event is, that I must fly this kingdom 
instantly !—Ohb, Julia, had 1 been so fortunate as to 
have called you mine entirely, before this mischance 
had fallen on me, I should not so deeply dread my 
banishment ! 

Jul. My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the nature 
of your misfortune: had these adverse circumstances 
arisen from a less fatal cause, I should have felt strong 
comfort in the thought, that I could now chase from 

our bosom every doubt of the warm sincerity of my 
ove. My heart has long known no other guardian: 
how entrust my person.to your honour—we will fly to- 

4 when.safe from pursuit, toy father’s will may 
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be fnlfilled, and I receive a legal claim to be the partner 
of your sorrows, and tenderest comforter. 

Faulk. O Julia! 1 am bankrupt in gratitude !— 
Would you not wish some hours to weigh the advan- 
tages you forego, and what little compensation poor 
Faulklaud can make you, beside his solitary love ? 

Jul. I ask not a moment—No, Faulkland, 1 have 
loved you for yourself; and if I now, mere than ever, 
prize the solemn engagement which so long has pledged 
us to each other, it is because it leaves no room for 
hard aspersions on my fame, and puts the seal of duty 
to an act of love. But let us not linger—perhaps this 
delay— 

Faulk. "Twill be better I should not vanture out 
again till dark: yet am I grieved to think what num- 
berless distresses will press heavy on your gentle dis- 
position ! 

Jul. Perhaps your fortune may he forfeited by this 
unhappy act? I know not whether "tis go, but sure that 
alone can never make us unhappy—Thpe little J] ‘have 
will be sufficient to support us, and exile never should 
ba splendid. 

Faulk. Ay, but in such an abject state of life my 
wounded pride, perhaps, may increase the natural fret- 
fulness of my temper, till 1 become a rude, morose com- 
panion, beyond your patience to endure. 

Jul. If your thoughts should assume so unkappy ea 
bent, you will the more wantsome mild and affectionate 
spirit to watch over and console you; one who, by 
bearing your infirmities with gentleness and resig- 
nation, may teach you so to bear the evils of your for- 
tune. 

Faulk, Julia, lL have proved you to the quick! and 
with this useless device, I throw away all my doubts. 
How shall I plead to be forgiven this last unworthy 
effect of my restless, unsatisfied disposition ? 
yak Has no such disaster happened as you related? 

aulk. Iam ashamed to own that it was all pretend- 
ed, Let me.to-morrow, in the face of heaven, receive 
my future guide and monitress, and expiate my past 
folly, by years of tender adoration. 

Jul. Hold, Faulkland! that you are free from « 
crime, which I before feared to name, heaven-knows 
how sincerely I rejoice! . These are tears of: thank- 
fulness for that! But, that your crue! doubts.should 
haxe urged you, to an imposition that has wrang amy 
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heart, gives me now a pang more keen than I can 
express ! 

Faulk. By heavens! Julia— 

Jui. Yet hear me—My father loved you, Faulkland! 
and you preserved the life that tender parent gave me! 
in his presence I pledged my hand—joyfully pledged it. 
where before I had given my heart. When, soon after, 
I lost that parent, it seemed to me, that Providence had, 
in Faulkland, shown me whither to transfer, without a 
pause, my gratified duty as well as my affection: hence 
I have been content to bear from you, what pride and 
delicacy would have forbid me from another. TI will 
not upbraid you by repeating how you have trifled with 
my sincerity. 

Fauik. I confess it all! yet, hear— 

Jul. After such a year of trial, I might have flattered 
myself that I should not have been insulted with a new 
probation of my sincerity, as cruel as unnecessary! I 
now see that it is not in your nature to be content. or 
confident in love. With this conviction I never will by 
yours. 

Faulk. Nay, but Julia, by my soul and honour !— 
If, after this— 

Jul. But one word more. As my faith has once been 
given to you, I will never barter it with another. I 
shall pray for your happiness with the truest sincerity ; 
and the dearest blessing I can ask of heaven to send 
you, will be to charm you from that unhappy temper 
which alone has prevented the performance of our 
solemn engagement. All I te ba of you is, that you 
will yourself zeflect upon this infirmity ; and, when you 
number up the many true delights it has deprived you 
of, let it not be your least regret, that it lost you the 
love of one who would have followed you in beggary 
through the world. [Exit, r. 

Faulk. She's gone !—for ever !—There was an awful 
resolution in her manner that rivetted me to my place. 
©, fool |—dolt !---barbarian! Cursed as [ am, with 
more imperfections than my fellow wretches, kind for- 
tune sent a heaven-gifted cherub to my aid, and, like a 
ruffian, I have driven her from my side! I must now 
hasten to my appointment. Well, my mind fs turned 
for such a scene ! I shall wish only to become a prin- 
cipat in it, aud reverse the tale my cursed folly put me 
upon forging here. O love! tormentor ! fiend ! whose 
influence, ike the meen’s, acting on men of dull sodls, 
EF, 
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makes idiots of them, but meeting subtler spfrits, be- 
trays their course, and urges sensibility to madness! 
[Hxit, vu. 


iinier Maip and Lypia, t. 


Maid. My mistress, ma'am, I know, was here, just 
now; perhaps she is only in the next room. [#zit, xn. 

Lyd, Heigho! Though he has used me so, this fel- 
low runs strangely in my head. I believe one lecture 
from my grave cousin will make me recall him. 


Enter Jura, Re. 


Oh, Julia, I am come to you with such an appetite for 
consolation! Lud, child! what’s the matter with you ! 
You have been crying !—I’ll be hanged if that Faulh- 
land has not been tormenting you ! 

Jul. You mistahe the cause of my uneasiness: some- 
thing has flurried me a little. Nothing that you can 
guess at. 

Lyd. Ah! whatever vexations you may have, [ can 
agsure you mine surpass thein. You know who Bever- 
ley proves to be? 

Jul YT will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. Faulk- 
land had before informed me of the whole affair. 

Lyd. So, then, I see I have been deceived by every 
one! but I don't care, I'l] never have him. 

Jul. Nay, Lydia— 

Lyd. Why, is it not provoking, when I thought we 
were coming to the prettiest distress imaginable, to find 
myself made a mere Smithfield bargain of at last 7—— 
There had I projected one of the most sentimental 
elopements | so becoming a disguise! so amiable a 
ladder of ropes! conscious moon—four horses— 
Scotch parson—with such surprise to Mrs. Malaprop! 
and suc arngreehe in the newspapers !---Oh, I shall 
die with disappointment ! 

Jul. I don't wonder at it. 

Lyd. Now---sad reverse !---what have I to expect, 
but after a deal of flimsy preparation, with a bishop's 
licence, and my aunt’s blessing, to go simpering up to 
the altar! or, perhaps, be cried three times in a coun- 
try church, and have an unmannerly fat clerk ask the 
consent af every butcher, in the parish, to join John 
Absolute and Lydia Languish, spinster.---Qh, that I 
should live to hear myself called spinster ! 

Jul. Melancholy, indeed ! 
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Lyd. How mortifying, to remember the dear, deli- 
cious shifts I used to be put to, to gain half a minute’s 
conversation with this fellow ! How often have I stole 
forth in the coldest night in January, and found him in 
the garden, stuck like a dripping statue [There would 
he kneel to me in the snow, and sneeze and cough, so pa- 
thetically !—he shivering with cold, and I with appre- 
hension!—and, while the freezing blast numbed our 
joints, how warmly would he press me to pity his flame, 
and glow with mutual ardour!—Ah, Julia, that was 
something like being in love! 

Jul. If t were in spirits, Lydia, T could chide you 
only by laughing heartily at you; but it suits more the 
situation of my mind at present earnestly to entreat you, 
not to let aman, who loves you with sincerity, suffer 
that unhappiness from your caprice, which I know too 
well caprice can inflict. 

(Mrs. Maxaprop speaks within, u. 
Lyd. Oh, lud! what has brought my aunt here? 


Enter Mrs. Maraprop and Davin, tL. 


Mrs. M. So! so! here’s fine work! here’s fine sul- 
cide, paracide, and simulation, going on in the flelds! 
and Sir Anthony not to be found to prevent the antis- 
trophe ! 

Jul. For heaven’s sake, madam, what's the matter? 1 

Mrs. M. That gentleman can tell you, ‘twas he enve- 
loped the affair to me, 

Lyd. Oh, patience!—Do, ma’am, for heaven’s sake, 
tells us what is the matter! 

Mrs. M. Why, murder’s the matter! slaughter’s the 
matter! killing’s the matter! But he can tell you the 
perpendiculars. [Pointing to Davin. 

ul. Do speak, my friend. [To Davin 

Dav. Lookye, my lady—by the mass, there’s mischief 
going on. Folks don’t use to meet for amusement with 
fire-arms, fire-locks, fire-engines, fire-screens, fire-office, 
and the devil knows what other crackers beside !—This, 
my lady, I say has an angry favour. 

Jul. But who’s engaged ? 

Dav. My poor master—under favour for mentioning 
him first. You know me, my lady—!am David-—and 
my master of course is, or was, Squire Acres—and Cap- 
tain Absolute. Then comes Squire Fautkiand. ; 

Jul. Do, ma'am, let us instantly endeavour to prevent 
mischief. 

y 2 
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Mrs.M. Oh, fie! it would be very tnelegant fu us — 
we should only participate things. 

pie Do, my dear auat, fet us hasten to prevent 
them. 

Dav. Ah,do, Mrs. Auat, save a few lives !—they are 
desperately given, believe me. Abeve all, there is that 
blood-thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

Mrs. M. Siy Lucius O’Trigger!—Oh, mercy! have 
they drawn poor little dear Sir Lucius into the scrape ! 
[ Aside. | Why, how you stand, girl! you haveno more 
feeling than one of the Derbyshire putrefactions ! 

Lyd. What are we to do, madam? 

Mrs. M. Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to be 
sure, to prevent mischief !—Come, girls, this gentleman 
will exhort us. Come, sir, you’re our envoy, lead the 
way, and we'll precede. You're sure you know the 
spot. 

Dar. Oh, never fear! and one good thing is, we shall 
find it out by the report of the pistols, 

All the Ladies. The pistols! Oh, let us fly. 

[Ereunt, i. 


SCENE I1l.—King’s Mead Fields. ° 
Enter Str Lucius and Acres, with Pistols, rn. vu. 8. 


Acres. By my valour, then, Sir Lucius, forty yards 
is a good distance. Odds levels and aims! I say it isa 
good distance. 

Sir L. It is for muskets, or small fleld-pieces ; upon 
my conscjence, Mr. Acres, you must leave these things 
to me. Stay now, Ill show you. [ Measures paces along 
the Stage.| There, now, that is a very pretty distance— 
a pretty gentleman's distance, 

Acres. Z—ds! we might as well fight in a sentry- 
box! [tell you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off the 
cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir L. Faith, then, I suppose you would aim at him 
best of all if he was out of sight ! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, but I should think forty, or 
eight-and-thirty yards—— 

Sir L. Pho! pho! nonsense! three or four feet be- 
tween the mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no! by my valour, there is no 
merit in killing him so near! Do, my dear Sir Lucius, 
let Me bring him down at a long shot: a long shot, Sir 
Lacius, if you iove me. 
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Sir I. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I must settle 
that. But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an actl- 
dent, is there any little will or commission I could exe- 
cute for you? 

Aeres. Lam much obliged to you, Sir Lucius, but I 
dou’t understand——- 

Sir L. Why, you may think there’s no being shot at 
without a little risk ; and, if an unlucky bullet should 
carry a quietus with it, I say, it will be no time then to 
be bothering you about family matters. 

Acres. A quietus ! 

Sir L. For instance, now, if that should be the case, 
would you choose to.be pickled and sent home? or would 
it be the same thing to you to lie here in the Abbey ? 
i’m told there is very snug lying in the Abbey. 

Acres, Pickled !—Snug lying in the Abbey !~Odds 
tremors ! Sir Lucius, don’t talk so! 

Sir L. T suppose, Mr. Acres. you never were engaged 
in an affair of this kind before ? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir L. Ah, that’s a pity; there’s nothing like being 
used to a thing. Pray, now, how would you receive the 
gentleman’s shet? 

Acres. Odds files! I’ve practised that—there, Str 
Lucius, there—[ Puts himself into un attitude] —a side- 
front, hey? Odd, Pll make myself small enough; Vl 
stand edgeways. 

Sir L. Now, you’re quite out; for if you stand so 
when I take my aim—— [Levelling at him, 

Acres. Z—ds, Sir Lucius! are you sure it is not 
cocked ? 

Sir L. Never fear. 

Acres, But—but—you don’t know—it may go off of 
its own head ! 

Sir L. Pho! be easy. Well, now, if I hit you ip the 
body, my bullet has a double chance; for if it misses a 
vital part on your right side, ’twill be very hard if it 
don’t succeed on the left. 

Acres. A vital part! 

Sir L. But there---fix yourself so---[ Placing him]-- 
let him see the broadside of your full front---theres--now 
a ball or two may pass clean through your body, and 
never do you any harm et all. 

ite Clean throwgh me! a bail or two clean through 
Ine ayo 4 
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Sir Ii, Ay, may they; arid itis much the genteelest 
attitude into the hargain. 

Acres. Lookye, Sir Lucius; I’d just as lieve be shot 
in an awkward posture as a genteel one; s0, by my 
vatwor! I will stand edgeways. 

Sir L. [Looking at his vir ie Sure they don’t mean 
to disappoint us---hah! no faith---I think I see them 
coming. 

Acres. Hey !---what !---coming ! 

Be L. Ay, who are those yonder, getting over the 
stile? 

Acres. There are two of them indeed !---well, let them 
come---hey, Sir Lucius !---we---we---we---we---won't 
run ! 

Sir L. Run! 

Acres. No, I say---we won’t run, by my valour! 

Sir L. What the devil’s the matter with you? 

Acres. Nothing, nothing, my dear friend---my dear 
Sir Lucius---but I---[---I don’t feel quite so bold some- 
how as I did. 

Sir L, O fle! consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay, true---my honour---do, Sir Lucius, edge 
ina word or two, every now and then, about my ho- 


near. 

Sir L. Well, here they’re coming. [ Looking. 

Acres, Sir Lucius, if I wasn’t with you I should al- 
most think I was afraid---if my valour should leave me ! 
velour will come and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast while you have it. 

Acrea, Sir Lucius---I doubt it is going---yes, my 
valour is certainly going ! it is sneaking off !---I feel it 
oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my hands! 

Ser L. Your honour---your honour---Here they are. 

Acres, Oh, that I was safe at Clod Hall! or eould be 
shot before I was aware ! 


Enter FAULELAND and Caprain ABSOLUTE, R.U. BE, 


Sir L. Gentlemen, your most obedient---hah !---what, 
Captain Absolute! So, I suppose, sir, you are come 
here, just like myself---to do a kind office, first for your 
friend, then to proceed to business on your own ac- 
count ? 

Acres. What Jack !+--my deat Jack !---my dear friefdt 

Ogpt. A. Harkye, Bob, Beverley's at hand. ; 

Ser L Well, Mr. Acres---f don’t blame your satuting 
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the gentleman civilly. So, Mr. Beverley, [To Pautx- 
LAND] if you choose your weapons, the Captain and I 
will measure the ground, 

Faulk. My weapons, sir! 

Acres. Odds life! Sir Lucius, I’m not going to fight 
Mr. Faulkland; these are my particular friends ! 

Sir L, What, sir, did you aot come here to fight Mr. 
Acres? 

Faulk, Not I, upon my word, sir! 

Sir L. Well, now, that’s mighty provoking! But I 
hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of us come on 
purpose for the game---you won’t be so cantanckerous 
as to spoil the party, by sitting out. 

Capt. A. Oh pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir 
Lucius. 

Faulk, Nay, if Mr. Acres is sg bent on the matter. 

Acres, No, no, Mr. Faulkland; I'll bear my disap- 
pointment like a Christian. Looke, Sir Lucias, there’s 
no occasion at all for me to fight; and if it is the same 
to you, I’d as lieve let it alone. 

Sir L. Observe me, Mr. Acres---I must not he trifled 
with. You have certainly challenged somebody, and 
you came here to fight him. Now, if that gentleman is 
willing to represent him, I can’t see, for my soul, why 
it isn't just the same thing. 

Acres. Why, no, Sir Lucius, I tell you, ’tis one Be- 
verley I’ve challenged---a fellow, you see, that dare not 
show his face! Jf he were here, I'd make him give up 
his pretensions directly ! 

Capt. A. Hold, Bob---let me set you right-»-there is 
no 3uch man as Beverley in the case. The person who 
assumed that name is before you; and as his pretensions 
are the same in both characters, he is ready to support 
them in whatever way you please. 

Sir L. Well, this is lucky. Now you have an oppor- 
tunity--- 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend ack Ab- 
solute !---not if he were fifty Beverleys! Z---ds! Sir 
Lucius, you would not have me so unnatvral ! 

Sir L. Upen my conscience, Mr. Acres, your valour 
has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Aercs. Not in the least! odds backs and abettors! 
17ll be your second with all my heart---and if you showkd 
get a quietus, you may command me entirely. I°ll get 
you snug lying in the Abbey here; or pickle you, and 
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you ovér @asBlunderbuss Hall, or any thing of the 
d, with th geeatest pleasure. 

Sir L. Pho! pho! you are little better than a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward; 
coward wag the word, by my valour 

Sir L. Well, sir? 

Acres. Lookye, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind the 
word coward---Coward may be said in a joke---But if 
you had called me a paltroon, odds daggers and balls--- 

Sir L. Well, sir? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill-bred 
man. 

Sir L. Pho! you are beneath my notice. 

Capt. A. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can’t have a better 
second than my friend Acres. He is a most determined 
dog---called in the country, fighting Bob. He generally 
kills a man a week---don’t you, Bob ? 

Sir L. Well, then, captain, ‘tis we must begin+--s6 
come out, my little counsellor [Drams his sword] and 
ask the gentleman, whether he will resign the lady with- 
out forcing you to proceed against him ? 

Capt. A. Come on then, sir, [Draws] since you won't 
let it be an amicable suit, here’s my reply. 


Exter Sin Antnony, Davin, and the Lapixzs, L. U.L,. 


Dav. Knock ‘em all down, sweet Sir Anthony ; knock 
down my master in particular---and bind his hands over 
to their good behaviour, 

Sir Anth. Putup, Jack, put up, or I shall be in a 
frenzy---how came you in a duel, sir? 

Capt. A. 'Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell you bet- 
ter than [; "twas he called onme, and you know, sir, J 
serve his majesty. 

Sir Anth, Here’s a pretty fellow! I catch him going 
to cut a man’s throat, and he tells me he serves his ma- 
jésty! Z—ds! sirrah, then how durst you draw the 
king’s sword against one of his subjects? 

Capt. A. Sir, I tell you, that gentleman called me oyt, 
without explaining his reasons, 

Sir Anth, "Gad sir! how came you to call my son 
eis bg explaining cour ee 

°Ste'L. "Your son, sir, ins mein a manner whi 
miy bolibir cold not biook. hair 
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Sir Anth. Z—ds, Jack! how aurst you Insult the 
entleman in a manfier whéch his honour coutd not brook? 

Mre. M. ‘Come, come, let's have né honour before 
‘adies—Captain Absolute, come here—How conld you 
intimidate us so? Here’s Lydia has been terrified to 
death for you. 

Capt. A. For fear I should be killed, or escape, 
ma'am ? 

Mrs. M, Nay, no delusions to the past—Lydia is con- 
vinced: speak, child. 

Sir L, With your leave ma’am, I must put in a word 
vere. I believe I could interpret the young lady’s si- 
.ence. Now mark— 

Lyd. What is it you mean, sir? 

Sir L. Come, come, Dalia, we must be serious now ; 
this is no time for trifling. 

Lyd, ’Tis true, sir; and your reproof bids me offer 
this gentleman my hand, and solicit the return of his 
affections. 

Capt, A. Oh, my little angel, say youso? Sir Lu- 
cius, I perceive there must be some mistake here. With 
regard to the affront which you affirm I have given you, 
I can only say that it could not have been intentional. 
And as you must be convinced, that I should not fear 
to support a real injury, you shall now see that 1 am 
not ashamed to atone for an inadvertency—! ask your 
pardon. But for this lady, while honoured with her 
approbation, I will support my claim against any man 
whatever. 

‘ Sir Anth. Well said, Jack, and I’ll stand by you, my 
oy. 

a Mind, J give up all my claim—I make no pre- 
tensions to any thing in the world; and if I can’t geta 
wife without fighting for her, by my valour! I'll livea 
bachelor. 

Sir L. Captain, give me your hand—an affront hand- 
somely acknowledged becomes.an obligation; and as far 
the lady, if she chooses to deny her own hand-writing, 
here— [Takes out Letters. 

Mrs. M. Oh, he will dissolve my mystery! Sir Lu- 
cius, perbaps there is some mistake. Perhaps I can il- 
luminate— 

Sir E. Pray, old gentlewoman, don’t interfere where 
bie have no business, Miss Languish, are you my 

lia, or not ? 
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sLyd. Indeed, Sir Lucins, Iam not! 
[Lypta and ARsoLuTeE walk aside. 

Mrs, M. Sir Lucius O’Trigger---ungrateful as you 
are---1 own the soft impeachment---pardon my camelion 
blushes, Lam Delia. 

Sir L. You Dalia!---pho! pho! be asy. 

Mre. M. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke---those let- 
ters are mine. When you are more sensible of my be- 
nignity, perhaps 1 may be brought to encourage your 
addresses. 

Sir L. Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensible of 
your condescension: and whether you or Lucy have put 
this trick upon me, I am equally beholden to you. And 
to show you I am not ungrateful, Captain Absolute, 
since you have taken that lady from me, L’ll give you 
my Dalia into the bargain. 

Capt. A. Yam much obliged to you, Sir Lacius ; but 
here’s my friend, fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir L. Hah! little valour---here, will you make your 
fortune ? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles! No.---But give me your hand, 
Sir Lucius, forget and forgive: but if ever! give you 
a chance of pickling me again, say Beb Acres is a dunce, 
that’s all, 

Str Anth. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be cast-down 
«--your are in your bloom yet. 

Mrs. MT. O, Sir Anthony! men are all barbarians ? 

[Al retire but Juuia and FavuLKLana. 

Jul. He seems dejected and unhappy---not sulten :--« 
there was some foundation, however, for the tale he told 
ime—QO woman ! how true should be your judgment, when 
your resolution is so weak ! 

Faulk, Jujia!—how can I sue for what I so little de- 
serve? I dare not presume—yet hope is the child of pe-« 
nitence. 

Jul. Oh! Faulkland, you have not been more faulty 
in your unkind treatment of me, than I am now in want- 
ing inclination to resent it. As my heart honestly bids 
me place my weakness to the account of love, | should 
be ungenerous not to adwit the same plea for yours. 

{Sin ANTHONY comes forward between them.]} 

Faulk. Now T shall be blest indeed. 

Sir Anth. What’s going on here ?—So you have been 
quarrelling too, I warrant,—Come, Julia, I never inter- 
fered before; but let me have a hand in the matter at 
last.—All the faults I have ever seen in my friend Faulk- 
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land, seemed ito proceed from what he calls the deHcacy 
and warmth of his affection for you.— There, marry him 
directly, Julia, you'll find he'll mend surprisingly. 

The rest of the characters come forward. 

Sir L. Come now, I hope there is no dissatisfied per- 
son but what is content; for as [ have been disappointed 
myself, it will be very hard if I have not the satisfaction 
of seeing other people succeed better. 

Acres. You are right, Sir Eucius—So, Jack, I wish 
you jov —Mr. Faulkland the same.—Ladies,—comé 
now, to show you I’m neither vext nor angry, odds 
tabors and pipes! I°ll order the fiddles in half an hour 
to the New Rooms—and I insist on your all meeting me 
there. 

Sir A. ’Gad! sir, Ulike your spirit; and at night 
we single lads will drink a health to the young couples, 
and a good husband to Mrs. Malaprop. 

Faulk. Our partners are stolen from us, Jack —T hope 
to be congratulated by each other—yours for having 
checked in time the errors of an ill-directed imagination, 
which might have betrayed an innocent heart; and mine 
for having by her gentleness and candour, reformed 
the unhappy temper of one, who by it made wretched 
whom he loved most, and tortured the heart he ought to 
have adored. 

Capt. A. True, Faulkland, we have both tasted the 
bitters, as well as the sweets of love--with this dif- 
ference only, that you always prepared the bitter cup for 
yourself, while I— 

Lyd. Was always obliged to me for it, hey, Mr. 
Modesty ?—But come, no more of that—our happiness 
is now as unalloyed as general. 

Jul. Then let us study to preserve it sos and while 
hope'pictures to us a flattering scene of future bliss, let 
us deny its pencil those colours which are too bright to 
be lasting.—When hearts deserving happiness would 
unite their fortunes, virtue would crown them with 
an unfading garland of modest, hurtless flowers; but 
ill-judging passion wil! force the gaudier rose into the 
riba whose thorn offends them when its leaves are 

ropt ! 


» {THE END. 
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REMARKS 


The Belle’s Stratagen. 


Mas. COWLLY is one of those writers in whem, if there be little to 

blame, there is nothing much to praise. Her characters are, for the 
moat part, lively sketches, rather than finished portraits ; her dialogue 
is casy, but without the brilliancy of wit, or the polish of elegance; 
and her plots are meagre in point of invention—they are a succes- 
sion of ixcidents, not always connected by a regular story. Her 
tarce of “ Who's the Dupe?” displaya a greater portion of comic talent 
than “ The Belle’s Stratagem ;’’—for Gradus is something like an 
original, and Old Dorley is drawn with considerable humour. But 
in this comedy we encounter littl else than old friends with new 
faces. Sir George Tovuchwood, in many points, reminds us of Sir 
Peter Teazle ; Mrs. Racket and Miss Ogle recail to our remembrance 
the good-natured ladies of the scandalous college; while that imper- 
tinent trifier, Flutter, is a thing of shreds and patches, made up of 
Tattle in Love for Love, Fadd/e in the Foundling, Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, and the whole host of ephemeral coxcombs, that have 
chattered from time immemorial in comedy and farce. The authorcss 
has Jaid under contribution Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to 
Jonquer, for the stratagems practised by Letitia Hardy; but more 
particularly Murphy’s farce of The Citizen, where Maria plays 
off the very trick upon Young Philpot. In drawing the character 
of Doricourt, Mrs. Cowley has kept in mind Valentine, in “ Love 
for Love;” his mad scene is but a weak imitation of the admirable 
original. As for Letitia Hardy—a man (as Falstaff says) knews 
not where to have her. She slips through your fingers like an eel, 
One moment she is love-stricken and sentimental— 


“ Then ail for death, that opiate of the soul, 
Lucretia’s dagger, Rosamonda’s bowl” 


The next, she ig a boisterous valgar hoyden; and then, behold her 
metamorphosed into a romantic amazon, ready to change her sex 
and country, and to go down the middle and up again, in the vic- 
torious war-dance on the borders of the Lake Ontario! If she 
went to the ball, she could have no objection to stay to the supper. 
We are quite certain, that the method Letitia Hardy takes to disgust 
her fover must prove successful with any man of sense; but we are 
not equally so with regard to her stratagem to win him. <A young 
lady showing herself up at a masquerade might be an amusing, but 
certainly not a very decent exhibition. Lady Touchwood is the most 
naturally drawn character in the piece. She exhibits a virtuous 
mind, struggling between duty and inclination—dazzled fora time 
with the false glare of gaiety and splendour, but reclaimed, and led 
back to happineas by the light of reason. 

This comedy bids fair to continue popular on the stage: it acts 
well; and defects of dialogue and character are not always perceived 
by an audience, when a “quick succession of images and inc'dents 
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rivets the eye, and fixes the attention. The masquerade, though some- 
what too long, is sure to go off with ecdat ; and Letitia Hardy, though 
a character extremely unnatural, will be seen and heard with effect, 
when played by a lively actress. The denouement, arising out 
of Hardy’s pretended sickness, is extravagant and absurd. It is 
not often that a death-bed scene is rendered available to the purposes 
of mirth, There is much stuff about onr national superionty—not 
only Englisn eomen, but English foofmen, are more virtuous and 
intelligent than those of Fiance and Germany. The former are per- 
fectly immaculate— 
“ Our wives are pure—our danghters chaste, 
Bear witness many a slender waist 
From Charing Cross to "Change |” 


And the latter take upon theinselves to reason, form opinions, cogi- 
tate, and dispute with their masters; and, though they stand behind 
them in livery, are often before them in argument. It speaks hide 
for the propriety and good taste of the public, that could applaud 
such flattery and falsehood. 

Mr. Charles Kemble is seen to great advantage in Doricourt. 
The various allusions that are made to the agreeable person of this 
darling of the ladies, were sufficiently borne out by the appearance 
of the actor Mr, Elliston was an adimirable Doricourt, and, with 
Mrs. Davison for his Letitia Hardy, formed a very accomplished 
pair. Letitia Hardy is not calculated to display Miss Foote to par- 
ticular advantage. She has some elegance, much simplicity, but 
little humour; and a large portion of the latter, and an unusual fiow 
of animal spirits, are indispensable to the just performance of this 
fp atacter: Letitia tairly met with her match in the late Mrs. Jor- 

an. 

Few women have passed throngh life more beloved and respected, 
than the ingenious writer of this comedy. To a lively wit, she 
joined all those domestic virtues that render a woman the delight of 
society, and the charm of private life. Mrs. Cowley’s poetical efta- 
sions are not particularly happy, being characterized by the affecta- 
tlon of the Deléa-Cruscan school, of which she was the well-known 
Anna Matilda. Among the principal, are “ The Maid of Arra- 
gon,” “ The Siege of Acre,” and “The Scottish Village.” She 
was born at Tiverton, Devonshire, about the year 1743, and died at 
the same place, March 11, 1809. 

te D-——G. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conduetors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stuge Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the rmost recent performances. 

EXITS and ENTRANCES. ° 

R. means Right; L. Left; D.F. Door in Flat; R.D. Right 
Door ; L. D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper 
Bxutrance ; M. . Middle Door, , 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

K. means Right ; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right of Centre; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 

R. RC. Cc. LC. L. 
%e* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 








Costume. 


DORICOURT.—Piain blue coat, white waistcoat and breeches, 
Second diess—A brown dress coat, lined with silk &e. Third 
dress—Olive browudomino. Fourth dress—Light spotted dressing- 
gown. Fifth dress —Blue dress coat, lined with white silk, buff 
waistecat, white breeches, and silk stockings. 

HARD Y.—Brown half-dress coat and breeches, black satin 
waisteoat Seeoud diess—Black silk morning gown. Third diess 
—A Spanish dress, 

SIR GEORGE TOUCHWOOD.—Blue coat, buff kerseymere 
peae and breeches. Second dress—Pink domingo, trimined with 
ue. 

FLUTTER.—Claret-coloured coat, lined with silk, white 
waistcoat and breeches Second dress—Blue silk domino, 

SAVILLE.—Black coat, waisteont, and breeches. Second dress 
~—A black gown. 

COURTALL.—Green dress coat, white waisteoat, and breeches, 
See nd dress-—Black silk domino. 

VILLERS — Blue coat, white waisteoat and breeches. 

LETITIA HARD Y.—Plain white muslin. Second dress—White 
satin slip leno dress, trimmed with roses and silver. 

LADY TOUCHWOOD., Leno dress, trimmed with white satin 
flowers, Second dress—A domino. 

MRS. RACKETT.—Black leno dress, trimmed with silver. 
Second dress—A domino. 

MISS OGLE.—Blue satin body, white petticoat, trimmed with 
blue satin. 

KITTY WILLIS.—White dress, and domino like Lady ‘Touch- 
wood’s, 


Cast of the Characters at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-Garden, 1825. 


Sir George Touchwood..... eee re Mr. Cooper. 
POTION ccuacerseainaniees ea teanes Mr C, Kemble, 
PLOT ia oeeaes eT eT ere Mr. Fawcett. 
Flutter....... sates Ada dail toed aca cence atone O88 Mr. Jones. 
SOU Cisse Dowsies cenaes skane eaves. . Mr. Baker. 
Villers. ......65. Py err ore .» Mr. Mason. 
COUTLE sc henccdas een ewas shia aS Mr. Duruset. 
Stlvertongue...e-ceceveces wae ea ius Mr. Austin. 
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Letitia Hardy .....cccceceees seseeee Miss Foote, 
Lady Frances Touchwood........+++ Miss F. H. Kelly. 
Mrs. Racket ...ccccccscccesseces .o.» Mis. Gibbs. 
Miss Ogle.......0- ere rere eee Miss Henry. 


Kilto Willis. .ccceee ee Mewes se aees Mrs, Boyle, 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY MR. LEWIS. 


[Speaks without. 

Make way—make way, good folks! I must appear— 
Nay, let me pass—You won't —why then [ ters.) I’m here. 
Pray welcome me: I’ve had a squeedging bout ; 
You'd bless your eyes, could you but see our rout; 
We've all the company behind the scenes, 
Up from their train-bearers to tragic queens; 
There’s Harlequin, and Punch, and Banquo's ghost, 
And all the suldiers—Richmond’s conquering host ; 
And Richard’s troops—nay, honest Bayes’s too, 
Mast all this night perform a grand review. 
They all are angry—low’ring discontent 
Sits on each brow—when thus they gave it vent: 
There, there’s a part! bees two Hines and a letter ! 
And mine, cry’d one, is rather worse than better ; 
I'm three times doubled—twice I’m deaf and dumb; 
Nod, smile, bow round, look grave, and bite my thumb ; 
The third—a miracle! like Bacon’s head, 
Utter three words, and these three words are lead. 

You grumble! said a third; then I should rave ; 
A part like mine no author ever gave: 
A lord I’m titled, and, to speak vut plain, 
Few on these boards could half so well sustain 
The grace and proper action of a peer, 
The ease, the loll, the shrug, the careless sneer. 
But though our author thinks in wise debate, 
Tn senate seated, on affairs of state 
I might hold forth—yet in her cursed play, 
The deuce a word am I allowed to say; 
Or rather ceop’d, like other folks we know, 
Between two barren adverbs—Ay and so. 
*Tis thus we're serv’d, when saucy women write— 
Grant me, ye gods, no more to see the night, 
When lady writers crowd our Covent stage !|— 
Yet other gods assist my mighty rage ! 

Another cries, Why friend, some folks are out ; 
About a comedy make all this rout ; 
A pantomime indeed, ’twere sense and reason ; 
They bring the chink, boys—they’ll run through a season. 
A comedy may yawn its nine nights through, 
And then to mortal troubles bid adieu ! 
Secure upon its shelf supinely lie, 
Remov’d from every thought and ev’ry eye. 

No, no, a fifth man cry’d, the press succeeds, 
"Tis then we know its merits and its deeds: 
Actors are thank’d for having dane sv well, 
And told how monstrously they all excel: 
The town is thank’d for having shown ‘its taste, 
In clapping, bravoing— 

[Prompter without. Pray, sir, make haste! 
A long-spun Prologue isn’t worth a pin. 

D’ye think s6, Mr. Wild? Then I'll go in,— 
Yet here permit me, each succeeding day, 
To damn this author—bat, oh! save her play. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Lincoln'’s Inn Gate. 


Enter Saviuxe, wu. followed by a Servant. 


Sav. Lincoln’s Inn! Well, but where to find him, 
now [I am in Lincoln’s Inn? Where did he say his 
master was ? 

Serv. He only said in Lincoln’s Inn, sir. 

Sav. That’s pretty ! And your wisdom never inquired 
at whose chambers? 

Serv. Sir, you spoke to the servant yourself, 

Sav. If I was too impatient to ask questions, you 
ought to have taken directions, blockhead ! 


Enter CouRTALL, singing, R. 


Ha, Courtall! Bid him keep thé horses in motion, and 
then inquire at all the chambers round. 

[Exit Servant, v. 
What the devil brings you to this part of the town? 
Have any of the Long Robes handsome wives, sisters, 
or chambermaids ? 

Court. (R. c.) Perhaps they have; but I came on a diffe- 
rent errand ; and had thy good fortune brought thee here 
half an hour sooner, I’d have given thee such a treat, 
ha! ha! ha! 

Sav. (1. c.) I’m sorry I miss’d it: what was it? 

Courl. I was informed a few days since, that my cou- 
sins Fallow were come totown, and desired earnestly to 
see me at their lodgings in Warwick Court, Holborn. 
Away drove I, painting them all the way as so many 
Hebes. They came from the furthest part of Northum- 
berland, had never been in towh, and in course were 
made up of rusticity, innocence, and beauty. 

Sav Well! 


a 
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Court. After waiting thirty minutes, during which 
there was a violent bustie, in bounced five sallow dam- 
sels, four of them Maypolcs ; the fifth, Nature, by way 
of variety, had bent in the /Ksop style. But they all 
opened at once, like hounds on a fresh scent :—‘* Oh, 
cousin Courtall! How do you do, cousin Courtall! 
Lord, Cousin, I am glad you are come! We want 
you to go with us to the Park, and the plays, and the 
opera, and Almack’s, and all the fine places!’’ The 
devil, thought I, my dears, may attend you, for I am 
sure |won’t. However, I heroically stayed an hour with 
them, and discovered the virgins were all come to town 
with the hopes of leaving it—wives: their heads full 
of knight-baronights, fops, and adventurers. 

Sav, Well, how did you get off 7 

Court. Oh, pleaded a million engagements. How- 
ever, conscience twitched me ; so I breakfasted with 
them this morning, and afterwards ’squired them to the 
gardens here, as the most private place in town; and 
then took a sorrowful leave, complaining of my hard, 
hard fate, that obliged me to set off immediately for 
Dorsetshire, ha! ha! ha! 

Sav, 1 congratulate your escape! Courtall at Al- 
mack’s, with five aukward country cousins! Why, 
your existence, as a man of gallantry, could never have 
survived it. 

Court. Death, and fire { had they come to town, like 
the rustics of the last age, to see St. Paul’s, the lions, 
and the wax-work—at their service; but the cousins of 
our days come up ladies— and, with the knowledge they 
glean from magazines and pocket-books, fine ladies ; 
laugh at the bashfulness of their grandmothers, and 
boldly demand their entreés in the first circles. 

Sav. Come, give me some news. I have been at war 
with woodcocks and partridges these two months, and 
am a stranger to all that has passed out of their region. 

Court. Oh! enough for three gazettes. The ladies 
are going to petition for a bill, that, during the war, 
every man may be allowed two wives. 

Sav. "Tis impossible they should succeed, for the ma- 
jority of both houses know what it is to have one. 

Court. But pr'ythee, Saville, how came you to town? 

Sav I came to meet my friend Doricourt, who, you 
know, is Jately arrived from Rome. 

Court. Arrived! Yes, faith, and has cut us all out. 
His carriage, his liveries, his dress. himself, are the 
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rage of the day! His first appearance set the whole 
ton ina ferment, and his valet is besieged by levees of 
tailors, habit-makers, and other ministers of fashion, to 
gratify the impatience of their customers for becoming 
a-la-mode de Doricourt. Nay, the beautiful Lady 
Frolic t’other night, with two sister Countesses, insisted 
upon his waistcoat for muffs; and their snowy arms now 
bear it in triumph about town, to the heart-rending 
affliction of all our Beaux Garcons. 

Sav. Indeed! Well, those little gallantries will soon 
be over ; he’s on the point of marriage. 

Court. Marriage! Doricourt on the point of mar- 
riage! Tis the happiest tidings you could have given, 
next to his being hanged. Who is the bride-elect? 

Sav. I never saw her; but ’tis Miss Hardy, the rich 
heiress—the match was made by the parents, and the 
courtship began on their nurses knees; master used to 
crow at miss, and miss used to chuckle at master. 

Court. Oh! then by this time they care no more for 
each other than [ do for my country cousins. 

Sav. I don't know that; they have never met since 
thus high, and so, probably, have some regard for each 
other. 

Courl, Never met! Odd ! 

Sav. A whim of Mr. Hardy’s ; he thought his daugh- 
ter’s charms would make a more forcible impression, if 
her lover remained in ignorance of them till his return 
from the continent. 


Enter SaviLue’s Servant, . 


Serv. Mr. Doricourt, sir, has been at counsellor 
Pleadwell’s, and gone about five minutes. 

{ Exit Servant, 1. 

Sav. Five minutes! Zounds! I have been five mi- 

nutes too late all my life-time ! Good morrow, Court- 


all; f must pursue him. Going, R. 
Court. Promise to dine with me to-day 3 T have some 
honest fellows. [ Going off on the opposite side. 


Sav. Can’t promise; perhaps I may. See there. 
there’s a bevy of female Patagonians, coming down 
upon us. [ Exit, Rr. 

Court. By the lord, then, it must be my strapping 
cousins. 1 dare not look behind me—Run, man, run. 


{ Brit, 2. 
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SCENE II.—An Apartment at Doricourt's. 
Enter Doricourrt, L. 


Doric. [Speaking to a Servant.| I shall be too late 
or St. James’s ; bid him come immediately. 


Enter SAVILLE, L. 


Doric. Most fortunate! My dear Saville, let the 
warmth of this embrace speak the pleasure of my heart. 

Sav. Well, this is some comfort, after the scurvy re- 
ception I met with in your hall. I prepared my mind, 
as I came up stairs, fora bon jour, a grimace, and an 
adieu. 

Doric. Why so? 

Sav. Judging of the master from the rest of the family. 
What the devil is the meaning of that flock of foreigners 
below, with their parchment faces and snuffy whiskers? 
What! can’t an Englishman stand behind your carriage, 
buckle your shoe, or brush your coat ? 

Doric. Stale, my dear Saville, stale! Englishmen 
make the best soldiers, citizens, artizans, and philoso- 

hers in the world; but the very worst footmen. I keep 
French fellows and Germans, as the Romans keep slaves ; 
because their own countrymen had minds too enlarged 
and haughty to descend with a grace to theduties of such 
a station. ' 

Sav. A good excuse for a bad practice. 

Doric. On my honour, experience will convince you 
of its truth. A Frenchman neither hears, sees, nor 
breathes, but as his master directs; and his whole sys- 
tem of conduct is compris'd in one short word, obedi- 
ence! An Englishman reasons, forms opinions, cogi- 
tates, and disputes; he is not the mere creature of your 
will, but a being conscious of equal importance in the 
univer sal scale with yourself, heis therefore your judge, 
whilst he wears your livery, anddecides on your actions 
with the freedom of a censor. 

Sav. And this in defence of a custom I have heard you 
execrate, together with all the adventitious manners im- 
ported by our travell’d gentry. Now to starta subject, 
which must please you. hen do you expect Miss 
Hardy? 

Doric, Oh, the hour of expectation is past. She is 
arrived, and I this morning had the honour of an inter- 
view at Pleadwell’s. The writings were ready; and, 
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in obedience to the will of Mr. Hardy, we met to sign 
and seal. 

Sav. Has the event answer’d? Did your heart leap, 
or sink, when you beheld your mistress ? 

Doric. Faith, neither one nor t’other: she’s a fine 
girl, as far as flesh and blood goes. But— 

Sav. But what? 

Doric. Why, she’s only a fine girl; complexion, 
shape, and features ; nothing more. 

Sav. Is not that enough ? 

Doric. No! she should have spirit! fire! Vair en- 
joue!/ that something, that nothing, which every body 
feels, and which nobody can describe, in the resistless 
charmers of Italy and France. 

Sav, Thanks to the parsimony of my father, that kept 
me from travel ! [ would not have lost my relish for true 
unaffected English beauty, to have been quarrell’d for 
by all the Belles of Versailles and Florence. But has 

iss Hardy nothing of this 7 

Doric. lf she has, she was pleased to keep it to her- 
self. I wasin the room half an hour before I could 
catch the colour of her eyes ; and every attempt to draw 
her into conversation occasioned so cruel an embarrass- 
ment, that I was reduced to the necessity of news, French 
fleets, and Spanish captures, with her father. 

Suv. So Miss Hardy, with only beauty, modesty, and 
merit, is doom’d to the arms of a husband who will de- 
spise her. 

Doric. You are unjust. Though she has not inspir’d 
me with violent passion, my honour secures hé¥ felicity. 

Sav. Come, come, Doricourt, you know very well that 
when the honour of a husband is locum-tenens for his 
heart, his wife must be as indifferent as himself, if she is 
not unhappy. 

Doric. Pho! never moralize without spectacles. But 
as we are upon the tender subject, how did you bear 
Touchwood’s carrying Lady Frances ? 

Sav. You know I never looked up to her with hope ; 
and Sir George is every way worthy of her. 

; Doric. A la mode Angloise, a philosopher, even in 
ove. 

Sav. Come, I detain you—you seem dressed at all 
points, and of course have an engagement 

Doric. To 8t. James’s, I dine at Hardy’s, and ac- 
company them to the masquerade in the evening—but 
breakfast with me to-morrow, and we'll talk of our old 
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companions—for I swear to you, Saville, the air of the 
continent has not effaced one youthful prejudice or at- 
tachment. 

Suv. With an exception to the case of ladies and 

fervants. 

Doric. True; there I plead guilty :~— butI have never 
et found any man, whom I could cordially take to my 
eart and call friend, who was not born beneath a Bri- 

tish sky, and whose heart and manners were not truly 
English. [Hreunt Dor. und Sav. rR. 


SCENE IIl— An Apartment in Mr. Harvy’s House. 
Vivtvers seated on a Sofa, reading. 


Enter FLUTTER, L. 


Flut. Ha, Villers, have you seeu Mrs. Racket 7 Miss 
Hardy, I find, is out. 

Vil, 1 have not seen her yet. Thave made a voyage 
to Lapland since I came in. [Flinging array the book. 
A lady at her toilette is as difficult to be moved as a 
quaker. What events have happened in the wold since 
yesterday ? have you heard ? 

Flut. Oh, yes; I stopped at Tattersall’s, as IT came 
by, and there I found Lord James Jessamy, Sir William 
Wilding, and Mr. But, now 1 think on’t, you 
shan’t know a syllable of the matter; for I have been 
informed you never believe above one-half of what I 
say. 

Vil. My dear fellow, somebody has imposed upon you 
most egregiously ! Half! Why, I never believe one- 
tenth part of what you say: that is according to the 
plain and literal expression ; but, as l understand you, 
your intelligence is amusing. 

Flut. That's very hard now, very hard. IT never re- 
lated a falsity in my life, unless I stumbled onit by mis- 
take ; and if it were otherwise, your dull matter-of-fact 
people are infinitely obliged to those warm imaginations 
which soar into fiction to amuse you; for, positively, 
the common events of this little dirty world are not 
worth cae about, unless you embellish them !—Ha! 
i comes Mrs. Racket: Adieu to weeds, I see! All 

ife! 





Enter Mus. Racketr, R. 
Enter, madam, in all your charms! Villers has been 
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abusing your toilette, for keeping you so long; but I 
think we are much obliged to it, and so are you. 

Mre R. How so, pray ? Good morning t’ye both. 
Here, here’s a hand a picce for you. 

[ They kiss her hands. 

Flut. How so? Because it has given you so niany 
beauties. 

Mrs. R. Delightful compliment! what do you think 
of that, Villers? 

Vil. That he and his compliments are alike—showy, 
but won't bear examining. So you brought Miss Har- 
dy to town last night! 

Mrs. R. Yes, 1 should have brought her before, but 
I had a fall from my horse, that confined me a week—I 
dare say she wished mé hanged a dozen times an hour. 

Flut. bi Ne 

Mrs. R. Had she not an expecting lover in town all 
the time? she meets him this morning at the lawyer’s. 
I hope she'll charm him; she’s the sweetest girl in the 
world. 

Vil. Vanity, like murder, will out. You have con- 
vinced me you think yourself more charming. 

Mrs. R. \low can that be? 

Vil. No woman ever praises another, unless she 
thinks herself superior in the very perfections she 
allows. 

Flut. (Aside to Mrs. R.] O, shocking; but leave 
him to me.—[ Turning to Vit.] Nor ho man ever rails 
at the sex, unless he is conscious he deserves their ha- 
tred. 

Mrs. R. Thank ye, Flutter; ll owe ye a bouquet 
for that. I am going to visit the new married Lady 
Frances Touchwood. Who knows her husband ? 

Flut. Every body. 

Mrs. R. Is there not something odd in the character ? 

Vil. Nothing but that he is passionately fond of his 
wife ; and so petulant in his love, that he opened the 
cage of a favourite bullfinch, and set it to catch butter- 
flies because she rewarded its song with her kisses. 

Mrs. R. intolerable monster! Such a brute de- 
serves— 

Vil. Nay, pay, nay, nay, this is your sex now. Give 
& woman but one stroke of character, off she goes, like 
a ball from a racket; sees the whole man, marks hin 
down for an angel or a devil, and so exhibits him to her 
acquaintance. This monster ! this brute! is one of the 
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worthiest fellows upon earth: sound sense, and a liberal 
mind : but dotes on his wife to such excess, that he quar- 
rels with every thing she admires, and is jealous of her 
tippet and nosegay. 

Mrs. R, Oh, less love for me, kind Cupid! I can see 
no difference between the torment of such an affection, 
and hatred. 

Flut. Oh, pardon me, inconceivable difference, incon- 
ceivable; 1 see it as clearly as your feather. In the 
one case the husband would say, as Mr. Snapper said 
t’other day ; zounds ! madam, do you suppose that my 
table, and my house, and my pictures !~-Apropos, des 
Bottes ;—-There was the divinest plague of Athens sold 
yesterday at Langford’s! the dead figures so natural ; 
you would have sworn they had beenalive. Lord Prim- 
rose bid five hundred—Six, said Lady Carmine—A thou- 
sand, said Ingot the nabob—Down went the hammer.— 
A rouleau for your bargain, said Sir Jeremy Jingle. 
And what auswer do you think Ingot made him ? 

Mrs. R. Why, took the offer. 

Flut. Sir, T would oblige you, but I buy this picture 
to place in the nursery ; the children have already got 
Whittington and his cat ! ’tis just this size, and they’ll 
make good companions. 

Mrs. R. Ha, ha, ha! Well, I protest that’s just the 
way now: the nabobs and their wives outbid one at 
every sale, and the creatures have no more taste— 

Vil. There again! You forget this story is told by 
Flutter, who always remembers everything but the 
circumstances and the person he talks about ; ’twas Ingot 
who offered a rouleau for the bargain, and Sir Jeremy 
Jingle who made the reply. 

Flut. ’Egad, I believe you are right. Well, the 
story is as good one way as t’other, you know. Good 
morning. lam going to Mrs. Crotchet’s. 

[ Crosses to L. 

Vil. Ui venture every figure in your tailor’s bill you 
make some blunder there. 

Fiut. [Turning back.| Done! my tailor’s bill has 
not been paid these two years ; and I'll open my mouth 
with as much care as Mrs. Bridget Button, who wears 
cork plumpers in each cheek, and never hazards mére 
than six words, for fear of showing them. [ Exit, v. 

Mre. R. Tis a good-natured insignificant creature ! 
let in every where, and cared for no where. Theres 
Miss Hardy returned from Lincon’s Inn: she seents 
rather chagrined. 
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Enter Letitia, followed by her Maid, x. 


Adieu ! I am rejoiced to see you so well, madam! but I 
must tear myself away. 

Let. Don’t vanish in a moment. 

Vil. Oh, inhuman! you are two of the most danger- 
ous women in town. Staying here to be cannonaded by 
four such eyes, is equal to arencontre with Paul Jones, 
or a midnight march to Omoa!—They’ll swallow the 
nonsense for the sake of the compliment. [Aside.] 

[ Exit, v. 

Let. [ Gives her cloak to the Maid, goes back to a ta- 
ble and surveys herself ina tong Order Du Quesne 
never more to come again; he shall positively dress 
my hair no more. [#xit Maid,r.}) And this odious 
silk, how unbecoming itis' I was bewitched to choose 
it. Did you ever sec such a fright as I am to-day? 

Mrs. R. Yes, I have seen you look much worse. 

Let. How can you be so provoking? If Ido not look 
this morning worse than ever I looked in my life, I am 
naturally a fright. You shall have it which way you will. 

Mrs. R. Just as you please; but pray what is the 
meaning of all this? 

Let. Men are all dissemblers, flatterers, deceivers ! 
Have I not heard a thousand times of my air, my eyes, 
my shape—all made for victory! andto day, when I 
bent my whole heart on one poor conquest, I have prov- 
ed that allthose imputed charms amount tonothing ; for 
Doricourt sees them unmoved. A husbund of fifteen 
months could not have examined me with more cutting 
indifference. : 

Mrs. R. Then you return it like a wife of fifteen 
months, and be as indifferent as he. 

Let. Ay, there’s the sting ! the blooming boy that left 
his image in my young heart, is at four and twenty im- 
proved in every grace that fixed him there. It is the 
same face that my memory and my dreams constantly 
painted to me; but its graces are finished, and every 
beauty heightened. How mortifying, to feel myself at 
the same moment his slave, and an object of perfect in- 
difference to him. 

Mrs. R. How are you certain that was theease ? Did 
you expect him to kneel’down before the lawyer, his 
clerks, and your father, to make oath of your beauty ? 

Let. No; but he should have looked as if a sudden 
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ray had pierced him; he should have been breathless ! 
speechless! for, oh ! Caroline, all this was I! 

Mrs. R. 1am sorry you was sucha fool. Can you 
expect a man, who has courted and been courted by half 
the fine women in Europe, to feel like a girl from a 
boarding-schaol? He is the prettiest fellow you have 
seen, and in course bewilders your imagination ; but he 
has seena million of pretty women, child, before he saw 
you; and his first feelings have been over long ago. 

Let. Your raillery distresses me; but I will touch his 
heart, or never be his wife. 

Mrs. R. Absurd and romantic! If you have no rea- 
son to believe his heart pre-engaged, be satisfied; if he 
is a man of honour, you'll have nothing to complain of. 

Let. Nothing to complain of! Heaven! shall I 
marry the man I adore with such an expectation as that ? 

Mrs. R. And when you have fretted yourself pale, my 
dear, you'll have mended your expectation greatly. 

Let. [Pausing.] Yet I have one hope. If there is 
any power whose peculiar care is faithful love, that 
power I invoke to aid me. 

Enter Mr. Harpy, v. 
\ Har. Well, now, wasn’t I right? Ay, Letty: Ay, 
cousin Rackett ! wasn't right? I knew ’twonid be so. 
He was all agog to see her before he went abroad ; and 
if he had, he'd have thought no more of her face, may 
be, than his own. 

Mrs. R. May be not half so much. 

Har. Ay, may be so: but I see into things; exactly 
as I foresaw, to-day he fell desperately in love with the 
wench, he, he, he! 

Let. Indeed, sir! how did you perceive it ? 

Har. That’s a pretty question! How do I perceive 
every thing? How did I foresee the fall of corn, and the 
rise of taxes? How did I know that, if we quarrelled 
with America, Norway deals would be dearer? How 
did I foretell that war would sink the funds? How 
did I forewarn Parson Homily, that if he didn’t some 
way or another contrive to get more votes than Rubric, 
he’d lose the lectureship? How did I—But what the de- 
vil makes you so dull, Letitia? I thought to have found 
hi ‘popping about, as brisk as the jacks of your harpsi- 
chord. 


Let. Surely, sir, ’tis a very serious occasion 

Har. Pho, pho! girls should never be grave before 
mariiage. How did yau feel, cousin, beforehand, ay? 

Mrs. R. Feel! whv exceedingly full of cares. 
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Har. Did you? 

Mrs.R. 1 could not sleep for thinking of my coach, 
my liveries, and my chairmen; the taste of clothes I 
should be presented in, distracted me fora week; and 
whether I should be married in white or lilac, gave me 
the most cruel anxiety. 

Let. And is it possible that you felt no other care ? 

Har. And pray, of what sort may your cares be, Mrs. 
Letitia ? I begin to foresee now that you have taken a 
dislike to Doricourt. 

Let. Indeed, sir, I have not. 

Har. Then what’sall this melancholy about? An’t 
you going to be married? and, what’s more to a sen- 
sible man—ana, what’s more toa young girl, to a hand- 
some man? And what's all this melancholy for, I say ? 

Mrs. R. Why because he is handsome and sensible, 
pnd because she’s over head and ears in love with him; 
all which, it seems, your foreknowledge had not told 
you a word of. 

wet, Fie, Caroline ! 

Har. Well, come, do you tell me what’s the matter 
then ? If you don’t like him, hang the signing and seal- 
ing, he shan’t have you—and yet I can’t say that nei- 
ther; for you know that estate, that cost his father and 
me upwards of fourscore thousand pounds, must go all 
to him if you won’t have him: if he won’t have you in- 
deed, *twill be all yours. All that’s clear, engrossed 
upon parchment, and the poor dear man set his hand 
to it whilst he wasa-dying. Ah! said I, I foresee you'll 
never live to see them come together; but their first 
son shall be christened Jeremiah, after you, that I pro- 
mise you. But come, I say, what is the matter ? Don’t 
you like him ? 

Let. \ fear, sir—if I must speak—I fear I was less 
agreeable in Mr. Doricourt’s eyes, than he appeared in 
mine, 

Har. There you are mistaken; for I asked him, ana 
he told me he liked you vastly. Don’t you think he 
must have taken a fancy to her? [Tu Mrs. R.} 

Mrs. R. Why really I think so, as I was not by. 

Let. My dear sir, I am conviced he has not; but if 
there is spirit or invention in woman, he shall. 

Har. Right, girl; go to your toilette— 

Let. It is not my toilette that cay serve me: but a 
plan has struck me, if you will not oppose it, which flat- 
ters me with brilliant success. 

Har. Oppose it! Not I indeed! What is it? 


“ 
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Let. Why, sir—it may seem a little paradoxical; but 
as he does not like meenough, I want him to like me 
still less, and-will at our next interview endeavour to 
heighten his indifference into dislike. 

Har, Who the devil could have foreseen that ? 

Mrs. R. ‘Crosses toc.) Heaven and earth ! Letitia, 
are you serious? : 

Let. As Serious as the most important business of my 
life demands. 

Mrs. R. Why endeavour to make him dislike you ? 

Let. Because ’tis much easier to convert a sentiment 
into its opposite, than to transform indifference into ten- 
der passion. 

Mrs, R. That may begood philosophy, but I'm afraid 
you’h find it a bad maxim. 

Let. I have the strongest confidence in it. Iam in 
spired with unusual spirits, and on this hazard willing- 
Jy stake my chance for happiness. I am impatient to 
begin my measures. [Rzit, x. 

Har. Can you foresee the end of this, cousin ? 

Mrs. R. No, sir; nothing less than your penetration 
can do that, I am sure; and I can’t stay now to con- 
siaer it. I am going to call on the Ogles, and then to 
Lady Frances Touchwood’s, and then to an auction, and 
then—I don’t know where—but I shall be at home time 
enough to witness this extraordinary interview. Good- 

ye. (Ectt, v. 

Har. Well ‘tis an odd thing—I can’t understand it, 
—but f foresee Letty will have her way, and so I shan’t 
give myself the trouble to dispute it. [ Exit, wu. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT IL 


SCENE I.—4 Room in Sir Georce Tovcnwoon's 
House. 


Enter Donicourt and Sir Georce Tovucn woop, R. 


Doric. Married, ha, ha, ha! you whom I heard in 
Paris say such things of the sex, are in London a mag- 
ried man. 
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Sir G. The sex is still what it has ever been since la 
petite morale banished substantial virtues ; and rather 
than have given my nametoone of your high-bred, 
fashionable dames, I’d have crossed the line ina fire- 
ship, and married a Japanese. 

Doric. Yet you have married an English beauty ; 
yea, and a beauty born in high life. 

Sir G. True; but she has a simplicity of heart and 
manners, that would have become the fair Hebrew dam 
sels toasted by the patriarchs. 

Doric. Ha, ha! Why, thou art a downright, matri- 
monial Quixote. My life on’t she becomes as mere a 
town lady in six months, as though she had been bred 
to the trade. 

Sir G. Common--common. [Contemptuously.] No, 
sir, Lady Frances despises high life so much from the 
ideas 1 have given her, that she’ll live in it like a sala- 
mander in fire. 

Doric. Wil send thee off to St. Evreux this night, 
drawn at full length, and coloured after nature. 

Sir G@. Tell him then, to add to the ridicule, that 
Touchwood glories in the name of husband; that he 
has found in one Englishwoman more beauty than 
Frenchmen ever saw, and more goodness than Fiench- 
women can conceive. 

Doric. Well—enough of description. Introduce me 
to this phoenix; I cameon purpose. 

Sir G. Introduce !—oh, ay, to be sure !—I believe 
Lady Frances is engaged just now—but another time.— 
How handsome the dog looks to day ! [ Aside. 

Dorie. Another time!—but I have no other time.— 
*Sdeath ! this is the only hour | can command this fort- 
night. 

Sir G. 1 am glad to hear it, with all my soul! [ Aside.j 
= then you can’t dine with us to-day! that’s very un- 

ucky. 

Doric. Oh, yes—as to dinner—yes, I can, I believe, 
contrive to dine with you to-day. 

Sir G. Pshaw! I did’nt think on what I was saying ; 
1 meant supper.--You can't sup with us ? 

Doric. Why supper will be rather more convenient 
than dinner. But you are fortunate—if you had asked 
me any other night, I could not havecome. 

Sir G. To-night !--’Gad, now I recollect, we are 
particularly engaged to night. But to-morrow night— 
, Doric. Why, lookye, Sir George, ’tis very plain you 
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have no inclination to let me see your wife at all; so 
here J sit. [Throws himself on the Sofa.| There’s my 
bat, and here are my legs. Now I shan’tstir till I have 
seen her; and I have no epgagements; Ill breakfast, 
dine, and sup with you, every day this week. 

Sir G. Was there ever such a provoking wretch ! 
[Aside.] But to be plain with you, Doricourt, I and 
my house are at your service: but you are a damned 
agreeable fellow ; and the women, I observe, always 
simper when you appear. For these reasons, I had ra- 
ther, when Lady Frances and I are together, that you 
should forget that we are acquainted, further than a 
nod, a smile, or a how-d’ye ? 

Doric. Very well. 

Sir G.It is not merely yourself, in propria persona, 
that I object to: but, if you are intimate here, you'll 
make my house still more the fashion than it is; and it 
is already so much so, that my doors are of no tse to 
me. [married Lady Frances to engross her to myself; 
yet, such isthe blessed freedom of modern manners, 
that in spite of me, her eyes, thoughts, and conversa- 
tion, are continually divided amongst all the flirts and 
coxcombs of fashion. 

- Doric. To be sure, I confess that kind of freedom is 
carried rather too far. But he shan’t preach me out of 
seeing his wife though. [ Aside. 

Sir G. Well, now, that’s reasonable. When you take 
time to reflect, Doricourt, Lalways observe you decide 
right; and therefore I hope— 


Enter Gisson, L. 


Gib. Sir, my lady desires— 

Sir G. I am particularly engaged. 

Doric. Ob,’Lord, that shall be no excuse in the world ; 
(Leaping fromthe Sofa.| Lead the way, John. Vil 
attend aon lady. [Ezxit, following Gipson, L. 

Sir G. What devil possessed me to talk about her ?~— 
Here, Doricourt! [Running after him.|] Doricourt ! 


Enter Mrs. Rackett and Miss Oaue, followed by a 
Servant, Rr. 


Mrs. R. Acquaint your lady that Mrs. Rackett and 
Miss Ogie are here.. [Raat SERVANT, L. 

Mise O. I shall hardly know Lady Frances, ‘tis so 
long since I was in Shropshire. 

Mrs. R. And lll be sworn you never saw her out of 
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Shropshire. Her father kept her locked up with his 
caterpillars and shells ; and loved her beyond any thing 
but a blue butterfly and a petrified frog ! 

Miss O. Ha, ha, ha! Well, twas a cheap way of 
breeding her: you know he was very poor, though a 
lord; and very high spirited, though a virtuoso. In‘ 
town, her pantheons, operas, and robes de cour, would 
have swallowed his sea weeds, moths, and monsters, in 
six weeks! Sir George, ! find, thinks his wife a most 
extraordinary creature : he has taught her to despise 
every thing like fashionable life, and boasts that exam- 
ple will have no effect on her. 

Mrs. R. There’s a great degree of impertinence in al) 
that. I'll try to make her a fine lady to humble him. 

Miss O. That's just the thing I wish. 


Enter Lavy Frances Tovucnwoop, t. 


Lady F. 1 beg ten thousand pardons, my dear Mrs, 
Rackett—Miss Ogle, I rejoice to see you: [should have 
come to you sooner, but I was detained in conversation 
by Mr. Doricourt. 

Mrs. R. Pray make no apology; I am quite happy 
that we have your ladyship in town at last. Whatstay 
do you make ? 

Lady F. A short one! Sir George talks with regret 
of the scenes we have left ; and as the ceremony of pre- 
sentation is over, will, I believe, soon return. 

Miss O. Sure he can't be socruel. Does your ladyship 
wish to return so soon? 

Lady F. U have not the habit of consulting my own 
wishes ; but I think, if they decide, we shall not return 
ee I have yet hardly formed an idea of Lon- 

on. 

Mrs. R. 1 shall quarrel with‘your lord and master, if 
he dares to think of depriving us of you so soon. How 
do you dispuse of yourself to-day ? 

Lady F. sir George is going with me this morning 
to the mercer’s, to choose a silk; and then— 

Mrs. R. Choose a silk for you! Ha, ha, ha! Sir 
George chooses your laces too, I hope; yéur gloves, 
and your pincushions ! 

Lady F. Madam ! 

Ans, R. Lam giad to see you blush, my dear Lady 
Frances. These are strange homespun ways! If you 
Go these things, pray keep them secret. Lord bless 
us! !f the town should know your husband chooses 
your gowns! 
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Miss O. You are very young, my lady, and have 
been brought up in solitude. The maxims you learnt 
among wood nymphs, in Shropshire, won't pass cur- 
rent here, I assure you. 

Mrs. R. Why, my dear creature, you look quite 
frightened. Come, you shall go with us to an exhibi- 
tion and an auction. Afterwards, we'll take a turn 
in the Park, and then drive to Kensington ; so we shall 
be at home by four to dress; and in the evening Ill 
attend you to Lady Brilliant’s masquerade. 

Lady F. 1 shall be very happy to be of your party, 
if Sir George has no engagements. 

Mrs. R. What! do you stand so low in your own 
opinion, that you dare not trust yourself without Sir 
George ? If you choose to play Darby and Joan, my 
dear, you should have staid in the country ; ‘tis an ex- 
hibition not calculated for London, I assure you. 

Miss O. What, I suppose, my lady, you and Sir 
George will be seen pacing it comfortably round the 
canal, arm in arm, and then go lovingly into the same 
carriage ; dine t&éte-a-téte, spend the evening at piquet, 
and so go soberly to bed at eleven !—Such a snug plan 
may do for an attorney and his wife; but, for Lady- 
Frances Touchwood, ‘tis as unsuitable as linsey-wool- 
sey, or a black bonnet at the opera ! 

Lady F. These are rather new doctrines to me ! —— 
But, my dear Mrs. Rackett, you and Miss Ogle must 
judge of these things better than Ican. As you ob 
serve, I am but young, and may have caught absurd 
opinions. Here is Sir George ! 


Enter Sir Georee Toucuwoop, ut. 


Sir G. ’Sdeath, another room full! [ Aside. 

Lady FP. (t.c.) My love! Mrs. Rackett and Miss Ogle, 

Mrs. R. (R.c.) "Give you joy, Sir George. We came 
to rob you of Lady Frances for a few hours. 

Sir G. A few hours! 

Lady F. Oh, yes, Iam going to an exhibition, and 
an auction, and the Park, and Kensington, and a thou- 
sand places !—It is quite ridiculous, I find, for mar- 
ie peopl to be always together.— We shall be laugh- 
ed at 

Sir G. | am astonished !—Mrs. Rackett, what does 
the dear creature mean ? 

Mrs. R. Mean, Sir George!~What she says, I 
imagine, : . 
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Miss O. (k.) Why, you know, sir, as Lady Frances had 
the misfortune to be bred entirely in the country, she 
cannot be supposed to be versed in fashionable life. 

Sir G. No; heaven forbid she should !—If she had, 
madam, she would never have been my wife. 

Mrs. R. Are you serious? 

Sir G. Perfectly so.—I should never have had the 
courage to have married a well-bred, fine lady. 

Miss O. Pray, sir, what do you take a fine lady to 
be, that you express such fear of her? [Sneeringly. 

Sir G. A being res described, madam, as she is 
seen everywhere but in her own house. She sleeps at 
home, but she lives all overthe town In her mind 
every sentiment gives place to the lust of conquest, and 
the vanity of being particular. The feelings of wife 
and mother gre lost in the whirl of dissipation. If she 
continues virtuous, "tis by chance—and, if she pre- 
serves her husband from ruin, ’tis by her dexterity at 
the card table !—Such a woman I take to bea perfect 
fine lady. 

Mrs. R. And you I take to be a slanderous cynic of 
two-and-thirty.—-Twenty years hence one might have 
forgiven such a libel !—Now, sir, hear my definition of 
a fine lady :—She is a creature for whom nature has 
done much, and education more ; she has taste, elegance, 
spirit, understanding. In her manner she is free, in 
her morals nice. Her behaviour is undistinguishably 
polite to her husband and al] mankind; her sentiments 
are for their hours of retirement. In a word, a fine 
lady is the life of conversation, the spirit of society, 
the joy ofthe public! Pleasure follows wherever she 
appears, and the kindest wishes attend her slumbers.— 
Make haste, then, my dear Lady Frances, commence 
fine lady, and force your husband to acknowledge the 
justness of my picture. 

Lady F. am sure ‘tis a delightful one. How can 
you [Looks at him.] dislike it, Sir George? You 
painted fashionable life in colours so disgusting, that I 
thought I hated it, but on a nearer view it seems charm- 
ing. I’ have hitherto lived in obscurity ; ’tis time that 
I should be a woman of the world. I long to begin; 
my heart pants with expectation and delight ! 

Mrs. R. Come, then, let us begin directly. I am 
impatient to introduce you to that society which you 
were born to ornament and charm. 

Lady F. Adieu, my love i—Weg shall meet again at 
dinner. ¢ EGoing 
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Sir G. Sure, I’m in a dream, Fanny 

Lady F. [Returniny.| Sir George! 

Sir G. Will you go without me? 

Crosses to c 

Mrs. kh. Will you go without me?— Ha, ha, ha! 
what a pathetic address! Why, sure you would not 
always be seen side by side, like two beans upon a 
stalk, Are you afraid to trust Lady Frances with me, 
sir? 

Sir G. Heaven and earth! with whom can a man 
trust his wife in the present state of society ? Formerly 
there were distinctions of character amongst ye; every 
class of females had its particular description! grand- 
mothers were pious, aunts discreet, old maids censo- 
rious! but now, aunts, grandmothers, girls, and maiden 
gentlewomen, are all the same creature; a wrinkle more 
or less is the sole difference between ye. 

Mrs. R. That maiden gentlewomen have lost their 
censoriousness, is surely not in your catalogue of 
grievances. 

Sir G. Indeed it is—and ranked among the most se- 
rious grievances. Things went well, madam, when the 
tongues of three or four old virgins kept all the wives 
and daughters of a parish inawe. ‘They were the dra- 
gons that guarded the Hesperian fruit; and | wonder 
they have not been obliged by Act of Parliament to 
resume their function. 

Mrs. R. Ha, ha, ha! and pensioned, I suppose, for 
making strict inquiries into the lives and conversations 
of their neighbours. 

Sir G. With all my heart, and empowered to oblige 
every wonan to conform her conduct to her real situa- 
tien. You, for instance, are a widow ; your air should 
be sedate, your dress grave, your deportment matronly, 
and in all things an example to the young women grow- 
ing up about you ! Instead of which, you are drest for 
conquest, think of nothing but ensnaring hearts; are a 
coquette, a wit, and a fine lady. 

Mrs. R, Bear witness to what he says! A coquette, 
a wit, and a fine lady! Who would have expected an 
eulogy from such an ill-natur’d mortal? Valour to a 
soldier, wisdom to a judge, or glory to a prince, is not 
more than such a character to a woman. 

Miss O. Sir George, [ see, languishes for the charm- 
ing society of a century and a half ago; when a grave 
squire, aud e still erager dame, surrounded by a sober 

if 
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family, formed a stiff group, ina mouldy old house, in 
the corner of a park. 

Mrs. R. Delightful serenity! WUndisturbed by any 
noise but the cawing of rooks, andthe quarterly rumb- 
ling of an old family coach on a state visit; with the 
happy intervention of a friendly call from the parish 
apothecary, or the curate’s wife. 

Sir G. And what is the society of which you boast? 
a mere chaos, in which all distinction of rank is lost in 
a ridiculous affectation of ease. Inthe same select 
party, you will often find the wife of a bishop and a 
sharper, of an earl and a fidler. {n short, ’tis one uni- 
versal masquerade, all disguised in the same habits 
and manners. 


Enter Grason, R. 


Gib. Mr. Flutter. [ Exit, nr. 

Sir G. Here comes an illustration. Now I defy 
you to tell, from his appearance, whether Flutter is a 
privy councillor or a mercer, a lawyer or a grocer’s 
apprentice. 


Enter FLurrsEr, R. 


Flut. Oh, just which you please, Sir George ; so 

ou don’t make me alord mayor. AL, Mrs. Rackett! 

ady Frances, your most obedient; you look—now 
hang me if that’s not bps St had your gown been 
of another colour, I should have said the prettiest 
thing you ever heard in your life. 

Miss O. Pray give it us. 

Flut. I was yesterday at Mrs. Bloomer’s. She was 
dressed all in green; no other colour to be seen but 
that of her face and bosom. ‘* So,” says I, ** My dear 
Mrs. Bloomer, you look like a carnation just bursting 
from its pod.’’ Wasn't that pretty ? 

Sir G. And what said her husband ? 

Flut. Her husband! why, her husband laughed, and 
aid, a cucumber would have been a better simile. 

Sir G. But there are husbands, sir, who would ra- 
ther have corrected than amended your comparison; I, 
for instance, should consider a man's complimenting 
ny wife as an impertinence. 

Flut. Why, what harm can there be in compliments ? 
Sure they are not infectious; and if they were, you, 
Sir George, of all people breathing, have reason to be 
Satisfied about your ledy’s attachment; every body 
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talks of it: that little bird there, that she killed out 
of jealousy, the most extraordinary instance of affec- 
tion that ever was given. 

Lady F. 1 killa.bird through jealousy ; heavens ! 
Mr. Flutter, how can you impute such a cruelty to 
me? 

Sir G. I could have forgiven you, if you had. 

Flut. Oh, what a blundering fool! No, no—now I 
remember—’twas your bird, Lady Frances—that’s it, 
your bullfinch, which Sir George, in one of the refine- 
ments of his passion, sent into the wide world to seek 
its fortune. He took it for a knight in disguise. 

Lady F. 1s it possible? Oh, Sir George, could I 
have imagin’d it was you who deprived ine of a crea- 
ture I was so fond of. { Ladies retire back to a sofa. 

Sir G. Mr. Flutter, you are one of those busy, idle, 
meddling people, who, from mere vacuity of mind, are 
the most dangerous inmates in a family. You have nei- 
ther feelings nor opinions of your own; but, like a 
glass ina tavern, bear about those of every blockhead 
who gives you his; and, because you mean no harm, 
think yourselves excused, though broken fricndships, 
discords, and murders, are the consequences of your 
indiscretions. [Goes back on 1. 

Flut. [Taking out his tablets.] Vacuity of mind! 
What was next? Vil write down this sermons ’tis the 
first | have heard since my grandmother’s funeral. 

Miss O. [Ladies advance on R.] Come, Lady Frances, 
you see what a cruel creature your loving husband can 
be: so let us leave him. 

Sir G. (Lt. c.) Madam, Lady Frances shall not go 

Lady F. Shall not, Sir George?) This is the first 
time such an expression—— { Weeping. 

Sir G. My love! my life! 

Lady F, Don’t imagine I'll be treated like a child! 
—denied what I wish, and then pacified with sweet 
words. 

Miss O. [Apart.] The bullfinch! That’s an excel- 
lent subject ; never let it down. 

Lady F. i see plainly you would deprive me of 
every pleasure, as well as of my sweet bird—out of 
pure love! Barbarous man ! 

Sir G. (t.) ’Tis well, madam ; your resentment of that 
circumstance proves to me, what I did not before sus- 
pect, that you are deficient both in tenderness and yn- 
derstanding. Tremble to think the hour approaches, 
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in which you would give worlds for such 8 proof of my 
love. Go, madam, give yourself to the public; aban- 
don your heart to dissipation, and see tf, in the scenes 
of gaiety and folly that await you, you can finda re- 
compence for the lost affection of a doating husband, 

[ Exit, u. 

Flut. Lord, what a fine thing it is to have the gift of 
speech! I suppose Sir George practises at Coachmak- 
ers’-hall, or the Black-horse, in Bond-street. 

Lady F. He is really angry ; I cannot go. 

Mrs. R. Not go! foolish creature! you are arrived 
at the moment which, sometime or other, was sure. to 
happen, and every thing depends on the use you make 
of it. 

Miss O. Come, Lady Frances, don’t hesitate ; the 
minutes are precious. 

Lady F. 1 could find in my heart !—and yet I won’t 
give up neither.—If I should in this instance , he'll ex- 
pect it for ever. [ Exit, with Mas. Racker, R. 

Miss O. Now you act like a woman of spirit. 

Exit, n 

Flut. A fair tug, by Jupiter—between duty and 

pleasure ! Pleasure beats, and off we go. [ Bait, er. 


SCENE II.—An Auction Room: Busts, Pictures, &c. 
SILVERTONGUE discovered, with Company, Puffers, &c. 


Enter Lapy Frances Tovcnwoop, Mrs. RackerTtT, 
and Miss OGLE., L. 


Sil. Yes, sir, this is to be the first lot :—the model 
of a city, in wax. 

2 Gent. The model of a city! What city ? 

Sil. That I have not been able to discover; but call 
it Rome, Pekin, or London, ‘tis still a city; you'll 
find it in the same virtues, and the same vices, what- 
ever the name. 

Lady F. i wish Sir George was here.—This man 
follows me about and stares at me in such a way, that 
I am quite uneasy. 

[Lany Frances and Miss Oaie come Sorward, 
followed by Couriall. 

Miss O. He has travelled, and is heir to an immense 
estate ; so he is impertinent by patent. 

Court. You are very cruel, ladies. Miss Ogle—you 
will not let me speak to you. As to this little scornful 
beauty, she has frowned me dead fifty times 
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Lady F. Sir~—I ama married woman. ([Confused. 

Court. A marricd woman! a good hint.—[ Aside. ]— 
*T would be a shame if such a charming woman was not 
married. But I see you are a Daphne just come from 
your sheep and your meadows, your crook and your 
waterfalls. Pray now who is the happy Damon, to 
whom you have vowed eternal truth and constancy ? 

Miss O. "Tis Lady Frances Touchwood, Mr. Court- 
all, to whom you are speaking. 

Court. Lady Frances! By heaven, that’s Saville’s 
old flame. [Astde.| I beg your ladyship’s pardon. I 
ought to have believed, that such beauty could belong 
only to your name—a name I have long been enamour’d 
of, because I knew it to be that of the finest woman in 
the world. [Mrs. Racker comes forward, tL. 

Lady F. [Apart.| My dear Mrs. Rackett, 1 am so 
frightened! Here’s a man making love to me. though 
he knows I am married. 

Mrs. R. Oh, the sooner for that, my dear; don’t 
mind him.—Was you atthe Cassino last night, Mr. 
Courtall? 

Court. 1 looked in.—’Twas impossible to stay. No- 
body there but antiques. You'll be at Lady Brilliant’s 
to-night, doubtless ? 

Mrs. R. Yes, 1 go with Lady Frances. 

Lady F. Bless me! I did not know this gentleman 
was acquainted with Mrs. Rackett.—I behaved so rude 
to him. [To Miss OGLE. 

Mrs. R, Come, ma’ain; [Looking at her Watch] ’tis 
past one. I protest, if we don’t fly to Kensington, we 
#han’t find a soul there. 

Lady F. Won't this gentleman go with us? 

Court. [Looking surprised.| To be sure, you make 
me happy, madam, beyond description. 

Mrs, R. Oh never mind him—he’ll follow. 

[Exewat Lapy Frances, Mrs. Rackertt, and Miss 
OGLE, R. 

Court. Lady Touchwood, with a vengeance! But 
*tis always so; your reserved ladies are like ice, 
"egad !—no sooner begin to soften than they melt ! 

[ Following, 2, 
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ACT Il. 


SCENE I1.—Mr. Harpy’s. 


Enter LET1.1A, R. and Mrs. RAcKETT, L 


Mrs. R, Come, prepare, piepare, your lover is 
coming. 

Let. My lover! confess now that my absence at din- 
ner was a severe mortification to him. 

Mra R. 1 can’t absolutely swear it spoiled his appe- 
tite; he ate as if he was hungry, and drank his wine as 
though he liked it. 

Let. What was the apology? 

Mrs. R. That you were ill ;—but I gave him a hint 
that your extreme bashfulness could not support his 
eye. 

Let. If 1 comprehend him, awkwardness and bash- 
fulness are the last faults he can pardon in a woman ; 
so expect to see me transformed into the veriest 
maukin. 

Mrs. RK. You persevere then ? 

Let. Certainly. I know the design is a rash one, and 
the event important ;—i! either makes Doricourt mine by 
all the tenderest ties of passion, or deprives me of him 
fur ever ; and never to be his wife will afflict me less 
than to be his wife, and not be beloved. ‘ 

Mrs. R. So you won't trust to the good old maxim— 
Marry first, and love will follow ? 

wet. As readily as T would venture my last guinea, 
that good fortune might follow. The woman that has 
not touched the heart of a man, before he leads her te 
the altar, has scarcely a chance to charm it, when pos- 
session and security turn their powerful arms against 
her—but here he comes—I'll disappear for a moment. 
Don’t spare me. [Ezit, R. 


Enter DoricourT, tL. not seeing Mrs. RackETT. 


Doric. So! [Looking at a picture.| This is my 
mistress, I presume. Ma foi! the painter has hit her 
off. The downcast eye—the blushing cheek—timid— 
apprehensive—bashful—A tear and a_prayer-beok 
would have made her La Bella Magdalena— 
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Give me a woman, in whose touching mein 

A mind, a soul, a polished art is seen; 

Whose motion speaks, whose poignant air can move ; 

Such are the darts, to wound with endless love. 

Mrs. R. \s that an impromptu ? 

[Touching him on the shoulder with her Fan. 

Doric. [Starting.| Madam! Finely caught! [Astde.] 
Not absolutely—it struck me during the desert, asa 
motto for your picture. 

Mrs. R. Gallantly turned! 1 perceive, however, 
Miss Hardy’s charms have made no violent impression 
on you. And who can wonder ? the poor gir)’s defects 
are so obvious. 

Doric. Defects! : 

Mrs. R. Merely those of education. Her father's 
indulgence ruined her. Mauvaise honte—conceit and 
ignorance all unite in the lady you are to marry. 

Doric. Marry ! I marry such a woman! Your pic 
ture, I hope, is overcharged. I marry mauvaise honte, 
pertness, and ignorance! 

Mrs. R. Thank your stars, that ugliness and ill tem- 
per are not added to thelist. You must think her hand- 
some. 

Doric. Half her personal beauty would content me; 
but could the Medicean Venus be animated for me, and 
endowed with a vulgar soul, Ishould become the statue, 
and my heart transformed to marble. 

Mrs. R. Bless us! We are in a hopeful way, then! 

Doric. There must be some envy in this. I see she 
is a coquette—[ Aside.] Ha, ha, ha! and you imagine I 
am persuaded of the truth of your character! ha, ha, 
ha! Miss Hardy, I have been assured, madam, is ele- 
gant and accomplished—but one must allow for a lady’s 
painting. 

Mrs. R. Vil be even with him for it. ee Ha, 
ha, ha! and so you have found me out? Well, I pro- 
test, I meant no harm; "twas only to increase the eclat 
of her appearance, that I threw a veil over her charms. 
Here comes the lady: her elegance and accomplish- 
ments will announce themselves. 


Enter LETITIA, running, R. 


Let. La, cousin, do you know that our John—Oh 
dear heart! I didn’t see you, sir. 
[ Hanging down her head, and standing behind Mrs. R.] 
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Mrs. R. Fie, Letitia— Mr. Doricourt thinks you a 
woman of elegant manners. Stand forward and confirm 
his opinion. 

Let. No, no; keep before me. He’s my sweetheart, 
and ’tis impudent to look one’s sweetheart in the face, 
you know. 

Mrs, R. You’\l allow in future for a lady’s painting, 
sir—Ha, ha, ha! 

Doric. t am astonished ! 

Let. Well, hang it, take heart. Why, he is but 
aman, you know,cousin—and I[’ll let him see, [ wasn’t 
born in a wood to be scared by anowl. [Half apart; 
advances, and looks at him between her fingers.\ He, 
he,he! [Goes upto him and makes a formal courtsey ; 
he bows.) You have been a great traveller, sir, I hear. 
I wish you'd tell us about the fine sights you saw when 
you weut over sea—I have read in a book, that there 
are some other countries, where the men and women are 
all horses. Did you see any of them ? 

Mrs. R. Mr. Doricourt is not prepared, my dear, for 
these inquiries—he is reflecting on the importance of the 
question, and will answer you—when he can. 

Let. When he can! Why, he’s as slow in speech as 
aunt Margery when she’s reading Thomas Aquinas—and 
stands gaping like mumchance. 

Mrs. R. Have a little discretion. 

Let, Hold your tongue ! Sure] may say what TI please 
before I am married, if { can’t afterwards—D’ye think 
a body does not know how to talk to a sweetheart? He 
is not the first I have had. 

Doric. Indeed ! e 

Let. Oh, lud, he speaks! Why if you must know, 
there was the curate at home—When papa was a hunt- 
ing, he used to come suitoring, and make speeches to 
me out of books—Nobody knows what a mort of fine 
things he used to say to me—and call me Venis, and 
Jubah, and Dinah. 

Doric. And pray, fair lady, how did you answer him ? 

Let. Why, 1 used to say, ‘‘ Look you, Mr. Curate, 
don’t think to come over me with your flim-flams, for a 
better man than ever trod in your shoes is coming over- 
sea to marry me.”’ But, ‘ifags, | begin to think I was 
out. Parson Dobbins was the sprightfuller man of the 
two. 

Doric. Surety this cannot be Miss Hardy ? 
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Let. Laws, why don’t you know me? You saw me 
to-day—but I was daunted before my father, and the 
lawyer, and all them; and did not care to speak out— 
so,may be, you thought I couldn’t—but I can talk as 
fast as afly body, when I know folks a little—And now 
Tt have shown my parts, | hope you'll like me better. 


Enter Harpy, R. 


Har. 1 foresee this wont do—Mr. Doricourt, may be 
you take my daughter to be a fool, but you are mistaken 
—-she’s as sensible a girl as any in England. 

Doric. I am eonvinced she has a very uncommon un- 
derstanding, sir. I did not think he had been such an 
ass ! [ Aside. 

Let. My father will undo the whole. [ Aside.} Laws, 
papa, how can you think he can take me for a fool; 
when every body knows, I beat the pothecary at conun- 
drums, last Christmas-time ? And didn’t I make astring 
of names, all in riddles, for the Lady’s Diary ?7—There 
was a little river and a great house—that was Newcas- 
tle. There was what a lamb says, and three letters, 
that was ba, and k-e-r, ker, baker. There was— 

Har. Don’t stand ba-a-ing there—you’ll make me 
mad in a moment—I tell you, sir, that for all that, she’s 
dev lish sensible. 

Feild Sir, I give all possible credit to your asser- 
tions. 

Let. Laws, papa, do come along. If you stand 
watching, how can my sweetheart break his mind, and 
tell me how he admires me? 

@Doric. That would be difficult, indeed, madam. 

Har. I tell you, Letty, I'll have no more of this. 
I see well enough— 

Let. Laws, don’t snub me before my husband— that is 
to be. You’llteach him to snub me too—and, I believe, 
by his looks, he’d like to begin now. So let us go— 
cousin, you may tell the gentleman what a genus I have 
—how I can cut watch papers, and work catgut—make 

uadrille baskets with pins, and take profiles in shade. 
[drenne Har. and Let. r.] (Letitia returning) And 
can sing, too: you shall hear. (Sings.) 


Where are you going, my pretty maid 
Where are you going, my pretty maid ? 
I’m going a milking, sir, she said; , 
I’m going a milking, sir, she said. 
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Shall I go with you, my pretty maid ? 
Heartly welcome, sir, she said. 

What is your father, my pretty maid? 
My father’s a farmer, sir, she said. 
Will you marry me, my pretty maid ? 
Yes, if you please, sir, she said. 

What is your fortune, my pretty maid? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said. 


Then Ili not have you, my pretty maid. 
Nobody axed you, sir, she said. 


[Sings and capers off the Stage, x. 


Mrs. R. What think you of my painting, now? 

Doric. Oh, mere water colours, madam. The lady 
has caricatured your picture. 

Mrs. R. And how does she strike you on the whole? 

Doric. Like a goad design, spoiled by the incapaci- 
ty of the artist. Her faults are evidently the result of 
her father’s weak indulgence. I observed an expres- 
ae in her eye, that seemed to satirize the folly of her 

ips. 
Purse. R. But at her age, when education is fixed, and 
manner becomes nature, hopes of improvement—— 

Doric. Would be absurd. Besides, I can’t turu 
schoo)master—Doricourt’s wife must be incapable of 
improvement—but it must be, because she’s got beyond 
it. 

Mrs. R. 1am pleased your misfortune sits ao hea- 
vier. 

Doric. Your pardon, madam—so mercurial was the 
hour in which I was born, that misfortunes always g¢8 
plump to the bottom of my heart, like a pebble in 
water, and leave the surface unruffed—I shall certainly 
set off for Bath, or the other world, to-night—but whe- 
ther I shall use a chaise with four swift coursers, or go 
off in a tangent—from the aperture of a pistol, deserves 
consideration=—-so I make my adieus. [Going.]} 

Mrs. R. Oh, but I entreat you, postpone your jour- 
ney till to-morrow—determine on which you will—you 
must be this night at the masquerade. 

Doric. Masquerade ? 

Mrs. R. Why not? If you resolve to visit the other 
world, you may as well take one night’s pleasure first 
in this, you know. 

Doric. Faith, that’s very true; ladies are the best 
philosophers after all. Hxpect me at the masquerade. 

[Brd, w. 
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Mrs. R. He's a charming fellow—I think Letitia 
shan’t have him. [Gotng. 


Enter Harpy, R. 


Har. What's he gone? 

Mrs. R. Yes; and I am glad he is—You would have 
ruined us! Now I beg, Mr. Hardy, you won’t inter- 
fere in this business ; it is a little out of your way. 

[Exrit, wv. 

Har. Hang me, if T don’t, though—TI foresee very 
clearly what will be the end of it, if I leave you to your- 
selves; so 1’ll e’en follow him to the masquerade, and 
tell him all about it. Let me see—what shall my dress 
be—A great mogul ? No—A grenadier? No, no—that, 
I foresee, would make a laugh. Hang me, if I don’t 
send to my favourite little Quick, and borrow his Jew 
Isaac’s dress—I know the dog likes a glass of good wine. 
so I’ll give him a bottle of my forty eight, and he shall 
teach me. Ay, that’s it—I’ll be cunning little Isaac— 
If they complain of my want of wit, [°ll tell them, the 
cursed Duenna wears the breeches, and has spoiled my 
parts. [ Exit, u. 


SCENE II.—Courtall's. 


Enter CourTau, SAvILuE, and three Gentlemen, from 
an Apariment in the back Scene, M.p. The last three 
tipsy. 

Court. You shan’t go yet—Another catch and another 
bottle. 

1 Gent. May I be a bottle, and an empty bottle, 
if you catch me at that! Why, I am going to the 
masquerade; Jack —————, you know who I mean, 
is to meet me, and we are to have a leap at the new 
lustres. 

2 Gent. And I am going to—a pilgrim—Am not I ina 
pretty pickle for a pilgrim? And Tony, here—he 
is going in the disguise—in the disguise—of a gentle- 
man ! 

1 Gent. We are all very disguised——so bid them 
draw up. Dy’e hear! 

[Exeunt the three Gentlemen, rR. 

Sav. Thy skull, Courtall, is a lady’s thimble: no, an 
egg-shell. 

Court. Nay, then you are gone too: yaqunever aspire 
t similes, but in your cups. 
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Sar. No, no; Iam steady ecnough—but the fumes of 
the wine pass directly through thy egg-shell, and leave 
thy brain as cool as —Hey ? I am quite sober; my si- 
miles fail me. 

Court. Then we’ll sit down here, and have one sober 
bottle. 


Enter Dick, vu. 


Bring a bottle and glasses. [Herit Dick, r. 
Sav. Vll not swallow another drop , no, though the 
juice should be the true Falernian. 
Court. By the bright eyes of her you love, you shall 
drink her health. 


Re-enter Dick, u. with Bottle and Glasses. 


Sav. Ah! Baeietd down.| Her I loved is gone— 
{ Sighing.|—She’s married ! { Eaet Dick, R. 

Court. Then bless your stars you are not her hus- 
band ! I would be no husband to no woman in Europe, 
who was not dev’lish rich, and dev’lish ugly. 

Sav. Wherefore ugly ? 

Court. Because she could not have the conscience 
to exact those attentions that a pretty wife expects ; or 
if she should, her resentments would be perfectly easy 
to me, nobody would undettake to revenge her cause. 

Sav. Thou ait a most licentious fellow. 

Court. I should hate my own wife, that’s certain ; 
but I have a warm heart for those of other people; and 
so here’s to the prettiest wifein England—Lady Frances 
Touchwood. 

Sav. Lady Frances 'Touchwood! I rise to drink her, 
[Drinks } How the devil came Lady Frances in your 
head ? I never knew you give a woman of chastity be- 
fore. 

Court. That’s odd, for you have heard me give half 
the women of fashion in England. But, pray now, what 
do you take a woman of chastity to be? 

[Sneeringly. 
_ Sav. Such a woman as Lady Frances Touchwood, 
sir. 

Court. Oh, you are grave, sir; I remember you was 
an adorer of hers. Why didn’t you marry her ? 

Sav. 1 had not the arrogance to look so high. Had 
wy fortune been worthy of her, she should not have 
been iguorant of my adiniration. 

Court. Precious fellow ! What, I suppose you'would 
not dare tell her now that you admire her? 
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Sav. No, nor you. 

Court. By the Lord, I have told her so. 

Sav. Have? Impossible! 

Court, Ha, ha, ha!—Is it so? 

Sav. How did she receive the declaration? 

Court. Why in the old way; blushed and frowned, 
and said she was married. 

Sav. What amazing things thou art capable of! I 
eould more easily have taken the Pope by the beard, 
than profaned her ears with such a declaration. 

Court, I shall meet her at Lady Brilliant’s to-nig' t, 
where I shall repeat it; and Id lay my hfe, under a 
mask, she’)] hear it all without a blush or frown. 

Sav, [Rising.| "Tis false, sir' She won't, 

Court. She will! [Rising.| Nay, Pll venture to lay 
a round sum that [ prevail on her to go out with me—— 
only to taste the fresh air, I mean. 

Sav. Preposterous vanity! from this moment I sus- 
pect that half the victories you have boasted are as 
false and slanderous as your pretended influence with 
Lady Frances. 

Court. Pretended! How should such a fellow as 
you now, who never soared beyond a cherry-cheeked 
daughter of a ploughman in Norfolk, judge of the 
influence of a man of my figure and habits? I could show 
thee a list, in which there are names to shake thy faith 
in the whole sex ; and, to that list I have no doubt of 
adding the name of Lady 

Sav. Hold, sir! My ears cannot bear the profana- 
tion s—you cannot—dare not approach her! For your 
soul you dare not mention love to her! Her look 
would freeze the world, whilst it hovered on thy licen- 
tious lips. 

Court. Whu! whu! Well, we shall see—this even- 
ing. by Jupiter, the trial shall be made. If I fail—I 
ail 





Sav. I think thou dar’stnot! But my life, my honour 
on her purity. [ Exit, pr. 
Court. Hot-headed fool! But since he has brought 

it to this point, by gad I'll try what can be done with 
her Wadyship [ Musing|—She’s frost-work, and the 
prejudices of education yet strong: ergo, passionate 
bbe will only inflame her pride, and put her on 
er guard. For other arts then! [ Rings. 
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Enter Dick, L. 


Dick, do you hnow any of the servants at Sir George 
Touchwood’s ? 

Dick. Yes, sir, T kncws the groom, and one of the 
housemaids ; for the matter o’that, she’s my own cousin 3 
and it was my mother that helped her to the place. 

Court. Do you know Lady Frances’s maid ? 

Dick. 1 can’t say as how I know she. 

Court, De you know Sir George’s valet? 

Dick. No, sir; but Sally is very thick with Mr Gib- 
son, Sir George’s gentleman. 

Court. Then go there directly, and employ Sally to 
discover whether her master goes to Lady Brilliant’s this 
evening ; and if he does, thename of the shop that sold 
his habit. ' 

Dick. Yes, sir. 

Court. Be exact in your intelligence, and come to me 
at Boodle’s. [&xit Dick, n.] If I cannot otherwise 
succeed, I’ll beguile her as Jove did Alcmena, in the 
shape of herhusband. The possession of so fine a wo- 
man—the triumph over Saville, are each a sufficient mo- 
tive; and united, they shall be resistless. [ rid wv. 


SCENE IIl.—The Street. 


Enter SaviLueE, R. 


Sav, The air has recovered me! What have I been 
doing 2? Perhaps my petulance may be the cause of her 
ruin, whose honour [ asserted: his vanity is piqued ;— 
ae where women are concerned, Courtall can be a vil- 

ain. 


Enter Dick, r. Bows and passes hastily. 


Ha! that’s his servant! Dick? 

Dick. [ Returning.] Sir! 

Sav. Where are you going, Dick ? 

Dick. Going! I am going, sir, where my master sent 
me. 

Sav. Well answered—but I have a particular reason 
for my inquiry, and you must tell me. 

Dick. Why then, sir, Iam going to call upon a cou- 
sin of mine, that lives at Sir George Touchwood’s. 

Sav. Very well, There, [Gives him money.) you 
must make your cousin drink my health. What are you 
going about ? dD 2 
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Dick. Why, sir, I believe ’tis no harm, or elseways 
Yam sure I would not blab—I am only going to ax if 
Sir George goes to the masquerade to-night, and what 
dress he wears! 

Sav. Enough! Now, Dick, if you will call at my 
lodgings in your way back, and acquaint me with your 
cousin’s intelligence, I'll double the trifle I have given 
you. 

Dick. Bless your honour, (ll call — never fear. 

[ Exit, v. 

Sav, Surely the occasion may justify the means ;—’tis 
doubly my duty to be Lady Frances’s protector. Court- 
all, I. see, is planning an artful scheme: but Saville 
shall out-plot him. [ Fait, v. 


SCENE IV.—Sir George Touchwood’s. 
Enter Sir GreorGe and VILueERs, L. 


Vil. For shame, Sir George; you have left Lady 
Frances in tears. How can you afflict her? 

Sir G. ’Tis | that am afflicted ;—my dream of happi- 
ness is over—Lady Frances and I are disunited. —: 

Vil. The devil ! Why, you have been in town but ten 
days: she can have made no acquaintance for a commons 
affair yet. 

Sir G. Poh! ’tis our minds that are disunited: she 
~o longer places her whole delight in me ; she has 
yielded herself up to the world! = - 

Vil. Yieldedherself up to the world! Why did you 
not bring her to town ina cage? Then she might have 
taken a peep at the world! But, after all, what has the 
world dene? Atwelvemonth since you was the gayest 
fellow in it:—If any body ask’d who dresses best? Sir 
George Touchwood. Who is the most gallant man? Sir 
George Touchwood. Who is the most wedded to amuse- 
ment and dissipation? Sir George Touchwood. And 
now Sir George is metamorphosed into a sour censor: 
and talks of fashionable life with as much bitterness as 
the old crabbed fellow in Rome. 

Sir G. The moment I became possessed of such a 
jewel as Lady Frances, every thing wore a different 
complexion; that society in which I liv’d, with so much 
eclat, became the object of my terror; and I think of 
the manners of polite life as [do of the atmosphere of 
a Pest-house. My wife is already infected; she was 
set upon this morning by maids, widows, and batche- 
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lors, who carried her off in triumph in spite of my 
displeasure, 

Vil. Aye, to be sure; there would have been no 
triumph in the case, if you had not oppos’d it:—but I 
have heard the whole story from Mrs. Rackett; and I 
assure you, Lady Frances didn’t enjoy the morning at 
all; she wish’d for you fifty times. 

Sir G. Indeed! Are you sure of that? 

Vil. Perfectly sure. 

Sir G. 1 wish I had known it: my uneasiness at din- 
ner was occasioned by very different ideas. 

Vil, Here ther she comes to receive your apology ; 
but if she is true woman, her displeasure will rise in 
proportion to your contrition ; and till you grow care- 
less about her pardon, she won’t grant it: however, Ul 
leave you. Matrimonial duets are seldom set in the 
style I like. | Exit ViLuERs, R. 


Enter Lapy FRANCES, L. 


Sir G. The sweet sorrow that glitters in these eyes, 
T cannot bear. [Embracing her.| Look cheerfully, you 
rogue. 

Lady F. t cannot look otherwise if you are pleas’d 
with me. 

Sir G. Well, Fanny, to-day you made your entree 
in the fashionable world ; tell me honestly the impres- 
sions you receiv’d. ‘ 

Lady F. Indeed, Sir George, I was so hurried from 
lace to place, that I had not time to find out what my 
impressions were. 

Sir G. That’s the very spirit of the life you have 
chosen. 

Lady F. Every body about me seem’d happy—but 
every body seem’d ina hurry to be happy somewhere 
else. 

Sir G. And you like this? 

Lady F. One must like what the rest of the world 
ikes. 

Sir G. Pernicious maxim? 

Lady F. But wy dear Sir George, you have not pro- 
mised to go with me to the masquerade. 

Sir G. *T would be a shocking indecorum to be seen 
together, you know. 

- Lady F. Oh no; € ask’d Mrs. Rackett, and she told 
me we might be seen together at the masouerade—with 
out being laughed at. , 
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Sir G. Really? 

Lady F. Indeed, to tellyou the truth, I could wish 
it was the fashion for married people to be inseparable : 
for I have more heartfelt satisfaction in fifteen minutes 
with you at my side, than fifteen days of amusement 
could give me without you. 

Sir G. My sweet creature! How that confession 
charms me! Letus begin the fashion, 

Lady F. O, impossible! we should not gain a single 
pioselyte ; and you can’t conceive what spiteful things 
would be said of us. At Kensington to-day a lady met 
us, whom we saw at court, when we were presented ; 
she lifted up her hands inamazement! Bless me ! said 
she to her companion, here’s Lady Frances without Sir 
Hurlo Thrumbo! My dear Mrs. Rackett consider 
what an important charge you have! for heaven’s 
sake take her home again, or some enchanter on a 
flying dragon will descend and carry her off—Oh, said 
another, | dare say Lady Frances has a clue at her 
heel, like the peerless Rosamond:—her tender swain 
would never have trusted her so far without such a pre- 
caution. 

Sir G. Heaven and earth! How shall innocence 

reserve its lustre amidst manners so corrupt? 

y dear Fanny, I feel a sentiment for theeat this 
moment, tenderer than love—more animated than 
passion. I could weep over that purity, expos’d 
to the sullying breath of fashion, and the town, in 
whose latitudinary vortex chastity herself can scarcely 
move unspotted. 


Enter GIBSON, L. 


Gib. Your honour talk’d, I thought, something about 
going to the masquerade ? 

Sir G, Well. 

Gib. Isn't it?—hasn’t your honour? [ thought your 
honour had forgot to order a dress. 

Lady F, Well consider’d, Gibson. Come, will you 
be Jew, Turk, or Heretic; Chinese Emperor, or a 
ballad-singer ; a rake, or a watchman ? 

Sir G, Oh, neither, my love; I can’t take the trouble 
to support a character. 

Lady F. Yow) wear a domino then:—I saw a pink 
domino trimmed with blue at the shop where I bought 
wy habit. Would you like it? 
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Sir G. Any thing, any thing. 

Lady F. Then go about it directly, Gibson. A pink 
domino trimm’d with blue, and a hat of the same-—-Come, 
you have not seen my dress yet—it is most begutiful ; I 
long to have it on. 

[ Exeunt Sir GeorGe and Laps FRANCES, L, 


END OF ACT III. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.—A Masquerude.—A party dancing Cotil- 
lions in front—a variety of Characters in the back 
ground, 


Mont. Who'll buy my nostrums? Who'll buy my 
nostrums ? 

Mask. What are they? [ All gather round him. 

Mont. Different sorts, and for diflerent customers. 
Here’s a liquor for ladies—it expels the rage of gaming 
and gallantry. Here's a pill for members of parliament 
— good to settle consciences. Here's an eye-water for 
jehlous husbands—it thickens the visual membrane, 
through which they see too clealy. Here’sadecoction 
for theclergy—il never sits easy, if the patient has more 
than one living. Here’s a draught for lawyers— a great 
promoter of modesty. ere’s a powder for projectors 
— twill rectify the fumes of an empty stomach, and dis- 
Sipate their airy castles. 

Mask. Have you a nostrum that can give patience 
to yc ung heirs, whose uncles and fathers are stout and 
healthy ? 

Mont. Yes; and I have an infusion for creditors— 
it gives resignation and humility, when fine gentlemen 
break their promises, or plead their privilege. 

Mask, Come along—Il) find you customers for your 
whole cargo. [ They retire. 
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Enter Harpy, from Rr. vu. E. in the dress of Isaac 
Mendoza. 


Har. Why isn’t it a shame to see so many stoat 
well-built young fellows, masquerading, and cutting 
Courantas here at home, instead of making the French 
cut capers to the tune of your cannon, or sweating the 
Spaniards with an English fandango? I foresee the end 
of all this. 

Mask. Why, thou little testy [sraelite! back to 
Duke’s Place ; and preach your tribe into a subscription 
for the good of the land on whose milk and honey ye 
fatten. Where are your Joshuas and your Gideons, 
nye? What' all dwindled into stockbrokers, pedlars, 
and rag-inen ? 

Har. No not all. Some of us turn Christians, and 
by degrees grow into all the privileges of Englishmen ! 
In the second generation we are patriots, rebels, cour- 
tiers, and husbands. [Puts his fingers to his forehead. 

[ Mask advances. 
2d Mask. What, my little Isaac ! How the devil came 
you here? Where’s your old Margaret ? 

Har. Oh, Thave got rid of her. 

2d Musk. How? 

Har. Why I persuaded a young Irishman that she 
was a blooming plump beauty of eighteen ; so they 
made an elopement, ha! ha! ha! and she is now the 
toast of Tipperary. Ha! there’s cousin Rackett and 
her party 5 they shan’t know me. 

[ Astde.— Puts on his Mask. 


Enter Foury, t. ona Hobby-horse, with Cap and Bells. 


Mask. Hey! Tom fool! what business have you 
here ? 

Folly, What, sir! affront a Prince in his own domi- 
nion! [Struts off. 


Enter Mrs. Racketr, Lapy Frances, Sir Grorce 
and FLUTTER, R. 


Mrs. R. Look at this dumpling Jew ; he must be a 
Levite by his figure. You have surely practised the 
flesh-hook a long time, friend, to have raised that good- 
ly presence. 

Har. About as long, my brisk widow, as you have 
been angling for a second husband; but my hook bas 
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been better baited than yours. You have only caught 
gudgeons, I see. [Pointing to Fuurrer. 

Flut. Oh! this is one of the geniuses they hire to en- 
tertain the company with their accidental sallies. Let 
ine look at your common-place book, friend. I want a 
few good things. 

‘Har. V'd oblige you, with all my heart, but you'll 
spoil them in repeating ; or, if you should not, they'll 
gain youno reputation, for nobody will believe they 
are your own. 

Sir G. He knows ye, Flutter!—the little gentleman 
fancies himself a wit, I see. 

Har. Vhere'’s no depending on what you see—the 
eyes of the jealous are not to be trusted. Look to your 
lady. 

Flut. He knows ye, Sir George. 


Sir G. What! am I the town-talk ? [ Aside. 
Har. I can neither see Doricourt nor Letty. I must 
find them out. [ Aside.—Exit Harpy, L. v. E. 


Mrs. R. Well, Lady Frances, is‘not all this charm- 
ing? Could you have conceived such a brilliant as- 
semblage of objects? 

Lady F. Delightful. The days of enchantment are 
restored ; the columns glow with sapphires and rubies ; 
emperors and fairies, beauties and dwarfs, meet me at 
every step. 

Sir G. How lively are first impressions on sensible 
minds! In four hours, vapidity and languor will take 
place of that exquisite sense of joy which flutters your 
little heart. 

Mrs. R. What an inhuman creature! Fate has not 
allowed us these sensations above ten times in our lives, 
and would you have us shorten them by anticipation ? 

{Sir G. and Mrs. R. converse apart. 

Flut, O lord! your wise men are the greatest fools 
upon earth ; they reason about their enjoyments, and 
analyse their pleasures, whilst the essence escapes. 
Look, Lady Frances: d’ye see that figure strutting in 
the dress of an emperor? His father retails oranges in 
Botolph-lane. That gipsey is a maid of honour, and 
that rag-man a physician. 

Lady F. Why, you know every body ! 

Flut. Oh, every creature. A mask is nothing at all 
tome. Ican give you the history of half the people 
here. In the next apartment there is a whole family, 
who, to my knowledge, have lived on water-creases this 
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month, to make a figure here to-night ; but, to make up 
for that, they’ll cram their pockets with cold ducks and 
chickens, for a carnival to-morrow. 

eh F. Oh, I should like to see this provident fa- 
mily. 

Flut. Honour me with your arm, 

[ Exeunt Fuut. and Lany F.r.—Mas. R. advances. 

Mrs. R. Come, Sir George, you sha be my beau.— 
We'll make the tour of the rooms, and meet them, Oh! 
your pardon, you must follow Lady Frances; or the 
wit and fine parts of Mr. Flutter may drive you out of 
her head. Ha! ha! ha! [ Brit Mrs. RackerTt, rR, 

Sir G. I was going to follow her, and now I dare not, 
How can I be such a fool as to be governed by the fear 
of that ridicule which I despise ? [Exit Sir G., 1. 


Enter DoricouRrT, R. U. E. meeting a Mask. 


Doric. Ha! my lord ~f thought you had been en- 
gaged at Westminster on this important night. 

Mask. Solam: I slipt out as soon as Lord Trope 
got upon his legs ; I can badiner here an hour or two, 
and be back again before he is down. There's a fine 
figure ! [ll address her. 


Enter LETITIA, R. 


Charity, fair lady ! Charity for a poor pilgrim. 

Let. Charity! If you mean my prayers, heaven grant 
thee wit, pilgrim. 

Mask. That blessing would do from a devotee: from 
you I ask other charities; such charities as beauty 
should bestow—soft looks—sweet words—and kind 
wishes. 

Let. Alas! I am bankrupt of these, and forced to 
turn beggar myself. There he is'—how shall | catch 
his attention ? | Aside, 

Mask. Will you grant me no favour ? 

Let. Yes, one—I1ll make you my partner—not for 
life, but through the soft mazes of a minuet. Dare 
you dance? 

Doric. Some spirit in that. 

Mask. I dare do any thing you command. That, 
lady, is against my vow; but here comes a man of the 
world. 

Doric. Do you know her, my lord? 

Mask. No. Sucha woman as that would formerly 
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have been known in any disguise ; but beauty is now 
common—Venus seems to have given her cestus to the 
whole sex. 


A MINUET. 


Doric. [During the Minuet.] She dances divinely. 
[When ended.| Somebody must know her! Let us in- 
quire who she is. [ Retires w. 


Enter Savitie and Kitty Wixtis, habited like Lavy 
FRANCLS, R.ULE, 


Sav. 1 bave seen Courtall in Sir George’s habit, 
though he endeavoured to keep himself concealed. Go, 
aud seat yourself in the tea-room, and on no account dis- 
cover your face—remember too, Kitty, that the woman 
you are to personate is a woman of virtue. 

fvitty. 1am afraid T shall find that a difficult charac- 
ter; indeed [ believe it is seldom kept up through a 
whole masquerade, 

Sav. Of that you can be no judge. Follow my di- 
rections, and you shall be rewarded. 

[Exit Kitty, R. Uv. £. 


Enter Doricourrt, t. 


Doric. Ha! Saville! Did you see a lady dance just 
now ? 

Sav. No. 

Doric. Very odd. Nobody knows her. 

Sav, Where is Miss Hardy? 

Doric. Cutting watch-papers, and making conun- 
drums, I suppose. 

Sav. What do you mean? 

Doric. Faith, I hardly know. She’s not here, how- 
ever, Mrs. Rackett tells me. I ask’d no further. 

Sav. Your indifference seems increas’d. 

Dorie. Quite the reverse; ’tis advanced thirty-two 
degrees towards hatred. ; 

Sar. You are jesting ? 

Doric, Then it must be with a very ill grace, my dear 
Saville; for I never felt so seriously: do you know the 
creature’s almost an idiot ? 

Sav. What! 

Doric. Anidiot. What the devil shall I do with her ? 
Egad ! I think I'l] feign myself mad—and then Hardy 
will propose to cancel the engagements. 
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Sav. An excellent expedient. I must leave you: 
you are mysterious, and I can’t stay to unravel ye. I 
came here to watch over innocence and beauty. 

Doric. The guardian of innocence and beauty at three-~ 
and-twenty ! Is there not acloven foot under that black 
gown, Saville? 

Sav. No, faith, Courtall is here on a most detestable 
design. 1 found means to get a knowledge of the lady’s 
dress, and have brought a girl to personate her, whose 
reputation cannot be hurt. You shall know the result 
to-morrow. Adieu. [Exit SAVILLE, R. U. E, 

Doric. [ Musing.) Yes, 1 think that will do. Pll 
feign myself mad, fee the doctor to pronounce me incur- 
able, and when the parchments are destroyed— 

[ Stands in a musing posture. 


Enter LETITIA, L. 


Let. You have chosen an odd situation for study. 
Fashion and taste preside in this spot. They throw 
their spells around you—ten thousand delights spring 
up at their command—and you, astoic—a being without 
senses, are wrapt in reflection. 

Doric. And you, the most charming being in the 
world, awaken me to admiration. Did you come from 
the stars? 

Let. Yes, and I shall re-ascend in a moment. 

Doric. Pray show me your face before you go. 
= Let. Beware of imprucent curiosity ; it lost Para- 

ise. 

Doric. Eve’s curiosity was raised by the devil—’tis 
an angel tempts mine—so your allusion is not in point. 

Let. But why would you see my face ? 

Doric. To fall in love with it. 

Let. And what then ? 

Doric. Why then—Ay, curse it! there’s the rub! 

[ Aside. 

Let. Your mistress will be angry ; but perhaps you 
have no mistress ? 

. Doric. Yes, yes, and a sweet one it is! 

Let, What! is she old? 

Doric. No. 

Let. Ugly? 

Doric. No. 

Let. What then ? 

j Dorie, Pho! don’t talk about her ; but show me your 
ace. 
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Let. My vanity forbids it—’twould frighten you. 

Dorie. Impossible ! Your shape is graceful, your air 
bewitching, your bosom transparent, and your chin 
would tempt me to kiss it, if ¥ did not see a pouting. red 
lip above it, that demands— [Going to kiss. 

Let. You grow too free. [Crosses to x. 

Doric. Show me your face then—only half a glance. 

Let. Not for worlds! 

Doric. What? you will have a little gentle force ? 

[ Attempts to seize her Mask. 
Let. I am gone for ever. Kavit, r. 
Doric. "Tis false—I’l] folluw to the end. [Evzit, rR. 


Music.—Re-enter FLUTTER, LaDy Frances Toucu- 
woop, and SAVILLE, R. 


Lady F. How can you be thus interested fora stran- 
er ? 

Sav. Goodness will have interest ; its home is heaven: 
on earth ’tis but a wanderer. Where is your husband ? 

Flut. Why, what’s that to him? 

Lady F. Surely it can’t be merely his habit ; —there’s 
something in him that awes me. 

Flut. Pho! ’tis only his grey beard. I know him ; 
he keeps a lottery-office on Cornhill. 

Sav. My province as an enchanter lays open every 
secret to me, lady! there are dangers abroad—Beware ! 

[ Exit, R. 

Lady F. ’Tis very odd; his manner has made me 
tremble. Let us seek Sir George. 

Flut. He is coming towards us. 


Enter CourTA.t, habited like Sin GreorcGe. 
TouCcHWoopD, R. 


Court. There she is! If I can butdisengage her from 
that fool Flutter—crown me, ye schemers, with immor- 
tal wreaths! 

Lady F. O, my dear Sir George! I rejoice to meet 
you—an old conjurer has been frightening me with his 
prophecies. Where’s Mrs. Rackett? 

Court. In the dancing-room. I promised to send you 
to her, Mr. Flutter. 

Flut. Ah' she wantsmetodance. With all my heart. 

[Exit, r. 

Lady F. Why do you keep on your mask ?—'tis too 
warm. 

E 
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Court, "Tis very warm—I want air—let us go. 

Lady F. You seem agitated. Shan’t we bid our com- 
pany adieu ? 

Court. No, no—there’s no time for forms. I’ll just 
give directions to the carriage, and be with you in a 
moment. [Going, steps back.| Put on your mask! I 
have a particular reason for it. [ Harit, R. 


- Re-enter SaviteE, mith Kitty, habited as Lavy 
FRANCES, R. U. E. ; 


Sav. Now, Kitty, you know your lesson. Lady 
Frances, [| Takes off his mask.| let me lead you to your 
husband. 

Lady F. Heavens! Is Mr. Saville the conjuror ? Sir 
George is just stepp’d to the door, to give directions— 
We are going home immediately. 

Sav. No, madam, you aredeceived: Sir George is 
this wa;. 

Lady F. This is astonishing ! 

Sav. Be not alarmed: you have escaped a snare, and 
shell be in safety in a moment. 


[ Exeunt Savit_e. and Lapy FRANCES, L. 


\, 
fhe-enter CourTALt, and seizes Kitry’s hand, R. 


Court. Now! 
Kitty. "Tis pity to go so soon. 
Court. Perhaps I may bring you back, my angel-—but 
go now you must. 
{[Exeunt CourTauyt and Kitty, R 


Music.—Re-enter Doricourt and Letitia, R. 


Doric. By heavens! I never was charmed till now.— 
English beauty—French vivacity—wit—elegance. Your 
name, my angel? tell me your name, though you persist 
in concealing your face. 

Let. My name has a spell in it. 

Doric, 1 thought so; it must be charming. 

Let. But if revealed. the charm is broke. 

Doric. Vil answer for its force. 

* Let. Suppose it Harriot, or Charlotte, or Maria, or— 

Doric. Hang Harriot, and Charlotte, and Maria- the 
name your father gave ye! 

lg can’t be worth knowing; ‘tis so translenta 
thing. 

Doric, How, transient? 
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Let. Heaven forbid my name should be lasting till I 
am married. 

Doric. Married! the chains of matrimony are too 
heavy and vulgar for sucha spirit as yours. The 
flowery wreaths of cupidare the only bands you should 
wear. 

Let. They are the lightest, | believe ; but ’tis possi- 
ble to wear those of marriage gracefully. Throw them 
loosely gound, and twist them in a true lover’s knot for 
the bosom. 

Doric. Anangel! But what will you be when a wife? 

Let. A woman. If my busband should prove a churl, 
a fool, or a tyrant, I’d break his heart, ruin his fortune, 
elope with the first pretty fellow that asked me - and re- 
turn the contempt of the world with scorn, whilst my 
feelings preyed upon my life. 

Dorie. Amazing. [Aside.] Whatif you loved him, 
and he were worthy of your love? 

Let. Why then I'd be any thing—and all !—grave, 
gay, capricious—the soul of whim, the spirit of variety, 
live with him in the eye of fashion, or in the shade of 
retirement—change my country, my sex—feast with him 
in an Esquimaux hut or a Persian pavilion—join him in 
the victorious war-dance on the borders of Lake Ontario, 
or sleep to the soft breathings of the flute in the cin- 
namon groves of Ceylon—dig with him in the mines of 
Golconda, or enter the dangerous precincts of the Mogul’s 
seraglio—cheat him of his wishes, and overturn his 
enipire, to restore the husband of my heart to the bless- 
ings of liberty and love. 

Doric. Delightful wildness ! oh, to catch thee, and 
hold thee for ever in this little cage ! 

Attempting to clasp her. 

Let. Hold, sir. Though Cupid must give the bait 
that tempts me to the snare, ‘tis Hymen must spread the 
net to catch me. 

Doric. "Tis in vain to assume airs of coldness. Fate 
has ordained you mine. 

Let. How do you know ? 

Doric. 1 feel it here. I never met with a woman so 
perfectly to my taste ; and I won’t believe it formed you 
80, on purpose to tantalize me. 

Let. This moment is worth a whole existence ! 

[ Aside. 

Doric. Come, show me your face, and rivet my chains. 

Let. To-morrow, you shall be satisfied. 
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Doric. To-morrow, and not to-night ? 

Let. No. 

Doric. Where then shall I wait on you to-morrow ?-- 
Where see you? 

Let. You shall see me at an hour when you least ex- 
pect me. 

Doric. Why all this mystery ? 

Let. I like to be mysterious. At present be content 
to know that I am a woman of family and fortgne. 

Doric. Let me see you to your carriage. 

Let. As you value knowing me, stir notastep. If I 
am followed, you never see me more. Adieu. [Kzit, R. 


Enter Harpy, tL. 


Har. Adieu! then I’m come in at the fag end ! [ Aside. 
Doric. Barbarous creature ! she’s gone ! what, and is 
this really serious? AmTinlove? Pho! it can’t be. 


Enter FLuTrTer, R. 


O Flutter, do you know that charming creature ? 

Flut. What charming creature? I passed a thousand. 

Doric. She went out at that door, as you entered 

Flut. Oh, yes ;—I know her very well. 

Doric. Do you, my dear fellow, who? 

Flut. She’s kept by Lord George Jennett. 

Har. \mpudent scoundrel !—I foresee I shall cut “his 
throat ! { Aside. 

Doric. Kept! 

Flut. Yes; Colonel Gorget had her {rst ;—then Mr. 
Loveall ;—then I had her myself ;—I foget exactly how 
many more; and at last she’s Lord George’s. 

[ Talks to other Masks. 

Doric. T'll murder Gorget, poison Lord George, and 
shoot myself. 

Har. Now’s the time, I see, to clear up the whole. 
Mr. Doricourt !—I say— Flutter was mistaken; I know 
who you are in love with. 

Doric. A strange rencontre! Who? 

Har, My Letty. 

Doric. Oh! I understand your rebuke 3 ’tis too soon, 
sir, to assume the father-in-law. 

Har. Zounds! what do you mean by that? Ite you 
that the lady you admire is Letitia Hardy. 

Doric. 1am glad you are so well satisfied with the 
state of my heart. I wish I was! Exit, vu. 

Har. Stop a moment.——-Stop, Isay! what, you 
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won't? very well—If I don’t play you a trick for this, 
may I never be a grandfather! Ill plot with Letty now, 
and not against her ; ay, hang me if Idon’t! There's 
something in my head, that shall tingle in his heart. He 
shall have a lecture upon impatience, that I foresee he'll 
be the better for asdong as he lives. 


Re-enter SAVILLE, R.U.E. with Gentlemen. 


Sav. Vlutter, come with us ; we're going to raise a 
laugh at Courtall’s. 
Flut. With all my heart. ‘‘ Live to Jove,’” was my 
father’s motto: ‘* Live to laugh,”’ is mine. 
[ Wuste.—Exreunt, w. 


SCENE Il.—Courtall’s. 


Enter Kitry and CouRTALL, UL. 


Kit/y. Where have you brought me, Sir George? 
This is not our home! 

Court, ’Tis my home, beautiful Lady Frances !|— 
{ kneels and takes off his Mask.| Oh, forgive the ar- 
dency of my passion, which has compelled me to deceive 

ou! 
: Kitty. Mr. Courtall ! what will become of me? 

Court. Oh, say but that you pardon the wretch who 
adores you. Did you but know the agonizing tortures 
of my heart, since I had the felicity of conversing with 
you this morning—or the despair that now 

[ Knock, 1. COURTALL rises. 

Kitty, Oh, Um undone! 

Court. Zounds! my dear Lady Frances! 1am not at 
home ! [Calls to a servant without.| Rascal! do you 
hear? Let nobody in; I am not at home! 

Servant. [Without.] Sir, I told the gentlemen so. 

Court. Eternal curses! they are coming up. Step 
into this room, adorable creature! one moment; I'll 
throw them out of the window, if they stay three. 

[Exit Kitty, m. pv, 
Enter SaviLLeE, Fiutrer, and Gentlemen, u. 

Fliut. O Gemini! beg the petticoat’s pardon. Just 
saw a corner of it. 

I Gent. No wonder admittance was so difficult. I 
thought you took us for bailiffs. 

Court. Upon my soul, I am devilish glad to see you 

ra 
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—but you perceive how I am circumstanced. Excuse 
me at this moment. , 

2 Gent. ‘Tell us who “tis then. 

Court. Oh, fie! 

Flut. We won’t blab. 

Court. I can’t, uponhonour. Thus far—she’s a wo- 
man of the first character and rank. Saville, [Taking 
him aside| have t influence, or have IT not? 

Sav. Why, sure, you do not insinuate 

Court. No, not insinuate, but swear, that she’s now 
in my bed-chamber; by gad, I don’t deceive you. 
There’s generalship, you rogue! such an humble, dis- 
tant, sighing fellow as thou art, at the end of a six 
wonths’ siege, would have boasted of a kiss from her 
glove. lLonly give the signal, and—pop! she’s in my 
arms ! 

Sav. What, Lady Fran 

Court. Hush! You shall see her name to-morrow 
morning in red letters at the end of my list. Gentlemen, 
you must excuse me now. Comeand drink chocolate at 
twelve, but— 

Sav. Ay, let us go, out of respect to the lady !—'tis 
a person of rank. 

Flut. Is it ?2—Then [ll have a peep at her. 

| Runs to the door in the back Scene. 

Court. This is too much. [Trying to prevent him. 

1 Gent. By Jupiter we'll have a peep. 

Court. Gentlemen, consider—for heaven’s sake—a 
lady of quality. What will be the consequences ? 

Flut. The consequences! Why, you’ll have your 
throat cut, that’s all—but I’ll write your elegy So 
now for the door ! [ Part open the door, whilst the rest 
hold Courtau..] I beg your ladyship’s pardon, who- 
ever you are. (Leads her out, M.p.] Emerge from 
darkness, like the slorious sun, and bless the wond’ring 
circle with your charins. [ Takes off her Mask. 

Sav. Kitty Willis? ha, ha, ha! 

Omnes. Kitty Willis! ha, ha, ha! Kitty Willis ! 

1 Gent. Why, what a fellow you are, Courtall, to at- 
tempt imposing on your friends in this manner! A lady 
of quality !—an Earl's daughter! Your ladyship’s 
most obedient—Ha, ha, ha! 

Sav, Courtall, have you influence, or have you not? 

Flut. The man’s moon-struck., 

Court. Hell and ten thousand furies seize you altu- 
gether. 
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Kitty. What, me too, Mr. Courtall? me, whom you 
have knelt to, prayed to, and adored ? 

Fiut. That’s right, Kitty ; give him a little more. 

Court Disappointed and laughed at ! 

Sav. Laughed at, and despised. I have fulfilled my 
design, which was to expose your villainy, and laugh 
at your presumption. Adieu, sir; remember how you 
again boast of your influence with women of rank; and 
when you next want amusement, dare not look up to 
the virtuous and to the noble for a companion. 

(Earit, w. 

Flut. And, Courtall, before you carry a lady into your 
bed-chamber again, look under her mask; d’ye hear? 

[Eaxit, leading Kitty, L. 

Court. There's no bearing this! I’ll set off for Paris 

direetly. [ Bxit, R. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—Hardy’s House. 


Enter Harpy and ViLuers, v. 


Vil. Whimsical enough! Dying for her, and hates 
her! Believes her a fool, aud a woman of brilliant 
understanding ! 

Har. As true as you are alive—but when I went up 
to him last night, at the Pantheon, out of downright 
good nature, to explain things—my gentleman whips 
round upon his heel, and snapp’d one as short as if I 
had been a beggar woman with six children, and he 
overseer of the parish. : 

Vil, Here comes the wonder-worker. 
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Enter LETITIA, R. 


Here comes the enchantress, who can go to masquerades, 
and sing, and dance, and talk a man out of his wits! 
But, pray, have we morning masquerades ? 

Let. Oh, no—but | am so enamoured of this all-con- 
quering habit, that I could not resist putting it on the 
momert I had breakfasted. I shall wear it on the day 
1 am married, and then lay it by in spices—like the 
miraculous robes of St. Bridget. 

Vil. That’s as most brides do. The charms that 
helped to catch the husband are generally laid by, one 
after another, till the lady grows a downright wife, and 
then runs crying to her mother, because she has trans- 
formed her lover into a downright husband. 

Har. Listento me. I han’t slept to-night, for think- 
ing of plots to plague Doricourt—and they drove one 
another out of my head so quick, that I was as giddy as 
a goose, and could make nothing of them--—I wish to 
goodness you could contrive something. 

Vil. Contrive to plague him! Nothing so easy. 
Don’t undeceive him, madam, till he is your husband. 
Marry him whilst he possesses the sentiments you la- 
boured to give him of Miss Hardy—and when you are 
his wife— 

Let. Oh, heavens! I see the whole—that’s the very 
thing. My dear Mr. Villers, you are the divinest man ! 

Vil, Don’t make love to me, hussy. 


Enter Mrs. RacketTT, rR. 


Mrs. R. No, pray don't—for I design to have Vil- 
lers myself in about six years. There’s an oddity in 
him that pleases me. He holds women in contempt; 
and I should like to have an opportunity of breaking 
his heart for that. 

Vil. And when I am heartily tired of life, I know no 
woman whom I would with more pleasure make my 
executioner. 

Har. It cannot be—I foresee it will be impossible 
to bring it about. You know the wedding wasn’t to 
take place this week, or more— and Letty will never be 
able to play the fool so long. 

Vil. 'The knot shall be tied to-night. I have it all 
here ; [ Pointing to his forehead.) the licence is ready. 
——Feign yourself ill; send for Doricourt, and tell 
him you can't go out of the world in peace, except you 
see the ceremony performed. 
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Har. 1 feign myself ill! I could as soon feign myself 
a Roman ambassador. I was never ill in my life, but 
with the tooth-ache—when Letty’s mother was a breed- 
ing I had all the quaims. 

Vil. Oh, I have no fears for you. But what says 
Miss Hardy? Are you willing to make the irrevocable 
vow before night ? 

Let. Oh, heavens! I—'Tis so exceeding sudden 
that really——— 

Mrs. R. That really she is frightened out of her wits 
—lest it should be impossible to bring matters about. 
But I have taken the scheme into my protection, and 
you shall be Mrs. Doricourt before night. Come, [Toe 
Harpy ] to bed directly : your room shall be crammed 
with phials, and all the apparatus of death—then, heigh, 
presto! for Doricourt. 

Vil. You go and put off your conquering dress, [ To 
Letitia] and get all your awkward airs ready—And 
you practise a few groans, [70 Harpy] and you, if 
possible, an air of gravity. |7’o Mrs. Racketr.] Ill 
answer for the plot. 

Let. Married in jest! "Tis an odd idea! Well, J’ll 
venture it. [Hzreunt Letitia and Mrs, Rackerr, rR. 

Vil. Ay, Pi be sworn! [Looks at his Watch.| ’Tis 
vast three. The budget’s to be opened this morning. 

“ll just step down to the house. Will you go? 

Har. What! with a mortal sickness ? 

Vil, What a blockhead! if I believe half of us were 
to stay away with mortal sicknesses, it would be for 
the health of the nation. Good morning. I'll call and 
feel your pulse as I come back. [ Exit, wu. 

Har. You won't find them over brisk, I fancy. I 
foresee some ill happening from this making believe to 
die before one’s time. Buthang it—ahem!—I am a 
stout man yet; only fifty-six—What’s that? In the 
last yearly bills there were three lived to above an 
hundred: fifty-six! Fiddle-de-dee! I am not afraid, 
not I. [ Exit, &. 


SCENE II.—Doricourt’s Lodgings.—Donicours dis- 
covered in his Robe de Chambre. 


Enter SAVILLE, L. D. 


Sav. Undressed so late ? 

Doric. 1 didn’t go to bed till late—’twas late before 
I slept—late when I rose. Do you know Lord George 
Jennett ? 


- 
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Sav. Yes, 

Doric. Has he a mistress ? 

Sav. Yes. 

Doric. What sort of a creature is she? 

Sav. Why, she spends him three thousand a year 
with the ease of a duchess, and entertains his friends 
with the grace of a Ninon. Ergo, she is handsome, 
spirited, and clever. [Doricourt malks about disor- 
dered.) In the name of caprice, what ails you? 

Dorie You have hit it—Elle est mon caprice. The 
mistress of Lord George Jennett is my caprice —Oh, 
insufferable ! 

Suv. What, you saw her at the masquerade ? 

Doric Saw her, loved her, died for bher—without 
knowing her—and now, the curse is, I can’t hate her. 

Sav. Ridiculous enough! Ajl this distress about a 
kept woman, whom any man may have, I dare swear, 
in a fortnight—They’ve been jarring some time. 

Doric. Have her! The sentiment I have conceived 
for the witch is so unaccountabje, that, in that line, I 
cannot bear her idea. Was she a woman of honour, 
for a wife, I could adore her—but I really believe, if 
ih should send me an assignation, [ should hate 

er. 

Sav. Hey-day! This sounds like love. What be- 
comes of poor Miss Hardy ? 

Moric. Wer name has given me an ague! Dear Sa- 
ville, how shall ¥ contrive to make old Hardy cancel 
the engagements? The moiety of the estate, which he 
will forfeit, shall be his the next moment by deed of 
wift. 

Sav. Let me see—Can’t you get it insinuated that 
you are a devilish wild fellow; that you are an infi- 
del, and attached to wenching, gaming, and so forth ? 

Doric. Ay, such a character might have done some 
good two centuries back. But who the devil can it 
frighten now? IU believe it must be the mad scheme 
at last. There, will that do for a grin? 

[ Affects madness. 

Sav. Ridiculous ! But how are you certain that the 
woman who has so bewildered you belongs to Lord 
George ? 

Doric, Flutter told me so. 

Sav. Then fifty to one against the intelligence. 

Doric. It must be so. There was a mystery in her 
manner, for which nothing else can account. [A violent 
rap, L.] Who can this be? 
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Sav, Dae out.| The proverb is your answer—'tis 
Flutter himself. Tip him a scene of the madman, and 
see how it takes. 

Doric. t will—a good way to send it abeut town. 
Shall it be of the melancholy kind, or the raving ? 

Sav. Rant !—rant ! Here he comes. 

Doric. Talk not to me, who can pull comets by the 
beard, and overset an island ? 


Enter FLuTrTer, t. 


There! This is he !—this is he who hath sent my poor 
soul, without coat or breecies, to be tossed about in 
either like a duch-feather! Villain, give me my soul 
again ! [Seizes him. 

Flut. Upon my soul, I havn't got it. 

[Exrceedingly frightened. 

Sav. Oh, Mr. Flutter, what a melancholy sight! I 
little thought to have seen my poor friend reduced to 
this. 

Flut. Mercy defend me! What, is he mad ? 

Sav. You see how it is—Jealousy. A cursed Ita- 
lian lady gave him a drug; and every full of the 
moon—— 

Doric. Moon! Who dares talk of the moon? The 
patroness of genius—the rectifier of wits—the—Oh! 
here she is !—I feel her—she tugs at my brain—she has 
it—she has it—Oh! [Hxit, R. 

Flut. Well, this is dreadful! exceeding dreadful, [ 
protest. Have you had Willis? 

Sav. Not yet--The worthy Miss Hardy—what a 
misfortune! 

Flut. Ay, very true. Do they know it ? 

Sav. Oh, no; the paroxysm seized him but this 
morning. 

Flut. Adieu! I can’t stay. [Going in great haste, u. 

Sav. But you must stay, [Holding him] and assist 
me — perhaps he'll return again in a moment; and when 
he is in this way, his strength is prodigious. 

Flut. Can't, indeed—can’t upon my soul. [Going, L. 

Sav. Flutter—don’t make a mistake now—remember 
*tis Doricourt that’s mad. 

Flut. Yes—you mad, 

Sav. No, no; Doricourt. 

Flut. Egad, ll say you are both mad, and then I 
can’t mistake. [Exeunt Fiur. 1. Sav. R. 
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SCENE III.—Sir George Touchwood’s House. 


Enter Sin Georae, r. and Lapy Frances Tovucn- 
WwooD, L. 


Sir G. The bird is escaped—Courtall is gone to 
France. 

; Lady F. Heaven and earth! Have you been to seek 
im? 

Sir G. Seek him! Ay. 

Lady F. How did you get his name? I should never 
have told it you. 

Sir G. 1 learn’d it in the first coffee-house I entered. 
Every body is full of the story. 

Lady F. Thank heaven he’s gone! But I have a 
story for you—The Hardy family are forming a plot 
upon your friend Doricourt, and we are expected in the 
evening to assist. 

Sir G. With all my heart, my angel; but I can’t stay 
to hear it unfolded. They told me Mr. Saville would 
be at home in half an hour, and Iam impatient to see 
him. The adventure of last night—— 

Lady F. Think of it only with gratitude. The can- 
ger I was in has overset a new system of conduct, that 
perhaps I was too much inclined to adopt. But hence- 
forward, my dear Sir George, you shall be my con- 
stant companion and protector. And when they ridi- 
cule the unfashionable monsters, the felicity of our 
hearts will make their satire pointless. 

Sir G. Charming angel! You almost reconcile me to 
Courtall. Hark! Here’s company. [Stepping to the 
Door.} ’Tis your lively widow—I’ll step down the 
back stairs to escape her. [ Exit, ». 


Enter Mrs. RackETT, x. 


Mrs. #. Oh, Lady Frances! fam shocked to death. 
Have you received a card from us? 

Lady F. Yes; within these twenty minutes. 

Mrs. R. Ay, ’tis of no consequence.—’Tis all over— 
Doricourt’s mad. 

Lady F. Mad! 

Mrs. R. My poor Letitia!—Just as we were enjoy- 
ing ourselves with the prospect of a scheme that was 
eats for their mutual happiness, in came Flutter, 

reathless, with the intelligence :—I flew here to know 
if you had heard it. 
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Lady F. No, indeed—and I hope it is one of Mr. 
Flutter’s dreams. 


Enter SaviuE, R. 


Apropos; now we shall be informed. Mr. Saville, I 
rejoice to see you, though Sir George will be disap- 
pointed ; he’s gone to your lodgings. 

Sav. I should have been happy to have prevented Sir 
George. I hope your ladyship’s adventure last sight 
did not disturb your dreams ? 

Lady F. Not at all; for I never slept amoment. My 
escape, and the importance of my obligations to you, 
employed my thoughts. But we have just had shocking 
intelligence Is it true that Doricourt is mad ? 

Sav. So the business isdone. [ Aside.] Madam, I am 
sorry to say that I have just been a melincholy witness 
of his ravings; he was in the height of a paroxysm, 

Mrs. R. Oh, there canbe no doubt of it! Flutter told 
us the whole history. Some Italian princess gave him 
a drug, ina box of sweetmeats, sentto him by her own 
page; and it renders him lunatic every month. Poor 
Miss Hardy! I never felt so muchon any occasion in 
my life. 

Sav. To soften your concern, I will inform you, 
Madam, that Miss Hardy is less to be pitied than you 
imagine. 

Mrs. R. Why so, sir? 

Sav. ’Tis rather a delicate subject, but he did not 
love Miss Hardy. 

Mrs. R. He didlove Miss Hardy, sir, and would have 
been the happiest of men. 

Sav. Pardon me, madam; his heart was not only free 
from that lady’s chains, but absolutely captivated by 
another. 

Mrs. R. No, sir—no. It was Miss Hardy who cap- 
tivated him. She met him last night at the masquerade, 
and charmed him in disguise. He professed the most 
violent ee for her; and a plan was laid this even- 
ing to cheat him into happiness. 

Sav. Ha, ha ha!—Upon my soul, 1 must beg your 
pardon! I have not eaten of the Italian princess’s box 
of sweetmeats, sent by her own page; and yet I um as 
mad as Doricourt. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs, R. So it appears. What can all this mean? 

Sav. Why, madam, he is at present in his perfect 
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senses ; but he'll lose them in ten minutes through joy. 
The madness was only a feint, to avoid marrying Miss 
Hardy, ha, ha, ha! I'll carry him the intelligence 
directly. [Goiny. 

Mrs. R. Not for worlds. I owe him revenge now for 
what he has made us suffer. You must promise not to 
divulge a syllable I have told you; and when Doricourt 
is summoned to Mr. Hardy’s, prevail on him to come— 
madness and all. 

Lady F. Pray do. 1 should like to see him showing 
off, now I am in the secret. 

Sav. You must be obeyed, though ’tis inhuman to 
conceal his happiness. 

Mrs. R. 1 am going home, so 1’!] set you down at his 
lodgings, and acquaint you, by the way, with our whole 
scheme. Allons! 

Sav. L attend you. [Leading her out. 

Mrs. R. You won't fail us ? 

[Hxeunt Mr. SavitLe and Mrs, Rackett, re. 

Lady F. No; depend on us. (Exit, y 


SCENE IV.—Doricourt’s Lodgings 


Doricourt seated, reucding. 


Doric. [Flings away the Book.| What effect can the 
morals of fourscore have on a mind torn with passion 7— 
{ Musing.}| {s it possible such a soul as hers can support 
itself in so humiliating a situation? A kept woman! 
[ Rising] Well, well—I am glad it is so—I am glad it 

$ so! 


Enter SAVILLE, L. 


Sav. What a happy dog youare, Doricourt! I might 
have been mad, or beggared, or pistol’d, myself, with- 
out its being mentioned—But you, forsooth ! the whole 
female world is concerned for. I reported the state of 
your brain to five different women. The lip of the first 
trembled ; the white bosomof the second heaved a sigh ; 
the third ejaculated, and turned her eye to—the glass 5 
the fourth blessed herself; and the fifth said, whilst she 
pinned a curl, well, now perhaps he'll be an amusing 
companion: his native dulness was intolerable. 

Doric. Envy! sheer envy, by the smiles of Hebe !— 
There are not less than forty pair of the brightest eyes 
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in town will drop crystals, when they hear of my mis- 
fortune. 

Sav. Well, but T have news for you :— Poor Hardy is 
confined to his bed! they say he is going out of the 
world by the first post, and he wants to give you his 
blessing. 

Doric. Ti! so ill! Tam sorry from my soul. He’sa 
worthy little fellow—if he had not the gift of foreseeing 
so strongly. 

Sav. Well, you must go and take leave. 

Dorie What! to act the lunatic in the dying man's 
chamber ? 

Sav, Exactly the thing ; and will bring your business 
to a short issue; for his last commands must be that you 
are not to marry his daughter. 

Dorie, That’s true, by Jupiter!~and yet, hang it, 
impose upon a fellow at so serious a moment !—TI can’t 
do it. 

Sav. You must, faith. IT am answerable for your ap- 
pearance, though it should be in a straight waistcoat. 
He knows your situation, and seems the more desirous 
of an interview. 

Doric. 1 don’t like encountering Rackett. She’s an 
arch little devil, and will discover the cheat. 

Sav. There’s a fellow! Cheated ninety-nine women, 
and now afraid of the hundredth. 

Doric. And with reason—for that hundredth is a 
widow. [Exreunt, wt. 


SCENE V.—Hardy’s. 


Enter Mrs. Rackett and Miss OGue, t. 


Miss O. And so Miss Hardy is actually to be mar- 
ried to-night? 

Mrs. R. If her fate does not deceive her. You are 
apprised of the scheme, and we hope it will succeed. 

Miss O. Deuce take her! she’s six years younger 
thanlam. [Aside.] Is Mr. Doricourt handsome? 

Mrs. R. Handsome, generous, young, and rich.— 
es a husband for ye! Isn’t he worth pulling caps 

or? 

Miss O. I’my conscience, the widow speaks as though 
she’d give cap, ears, and all for him. [Aside.] I wone 
der you didn’t try to catch this wonderful man, Mrs. 
Rackett ? 
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Mrs. R, Really, Miss Ogle, [had notime. Besides, 
when [ marry, somany stout young fellows will hang 
themselves, that out of regard to society, in these sad 
times, I shall postpone it for afew years. This will 
cost her a new lace—l1 heard it crack. [ Aside. 


Enter Str GeorceE and Lapny FRANCES, L. 


Sir G. Well, here we are. But where’s the knight 
of the woeful countenance ? 

Mrs. R. Here soon, 1 hope—for a woeful night it 
will be without him. 

Sir G. Oh, fie! do you condescend to pun ? 

Mrs. R. Why not? It requires genius to make agood 
pun—some men of bright parts can’t reach it. I know 
a lawyer, who writes them on the back of his briefs; 
and says they are of great use—in a dry cause. 


Enter FLUTTER, 1. 


Flut. Here they come! Here they come! Their 
coach stopped as mine drove off, 

Sav. [Without.] Come, let me guide you! This 
way, my poor friend! Why are you so furious? 

Doric. | Without.) The house of death—to the house 
of death! 


Enter DoricourT and SAVILLE, Lb. 


Ah! this is the spot! 

Lady F. How wild and fiery he looks! 

Miss O. Now, I think he looks terrified ! 

Mrs. R. [never saw a madman before—let me ex- 
amine him—Will he bite ? 

Sav. Pray keep out of his reach, ladies—You don’t 
know your danger. He’s like a wild cat, if a sudden 
thought seizes him. 

Mrs. R. You talk like a keeper of wild cats—How 
much do you demand for showing the monster ? 

Doric. I don’t like this—I must rouse their sensibility. 
[Aside.] There! there she-darts through the air in 
liquid flames. Down again. NowI have her—Oh, she 
burns! she scorches ! Oh! she eats into my very heart ! 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Doric. I am laughed at! 

Mrs. R. Laughed at—ay, to be sure! why I could 

lay the madman better than yéu. There! there she 
s! Now I have her! Ha, ha, ha! 
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Doric. Vll leave the house: I’m covered with con- 
fusion. [ Going. 

Sir G. Stay, sir—You must not go. °Twas poorly 
done, Mr. Doricourt, to affect madness rathe: than ful- 
fil your engagements. 

Doric. Affect madness? Saville, what can I do? 

Sav. Since you are discovered, confess the whole 

Doric. Yes; since my designs have been so unac- 
countably discovered, J will avowthe whole, Icannot 
love Miss Hardy—and I will never— 

Sav. Hold, my dear Doricourt! What will the world 
say to such— 

Doric. Damn the world! What will the world give 
me for the loss of happiness ? Must 1 sacrifice my peace, 
to please the world? 

Sir G. Yes, every thing, rather than be branded with 
dishonour. 

Lady F. Though our arguments should fail, there is 
a pleader, whom you surely cannot withstand — the dying 
Mr. Hardy supplicates you not to forsake his child. 

Sir G. The dying Mr. Hardy ! 

Flut. The dying Mr. Hardy ! 


Enter ViLLERs, R. 


Vil. The dying’-Mr. Hardy requests you to grant him 
a moment’s conversation, Mr. Doricourt, though you 
should persist to send him miserable to the grave. Let 
me conduct you to his chamber. 

Doric. Oh, ay, any where; to the antipodes—to the 
moon—Carry me—Do with me what you will. 

Mrs. R. Vil follow, and let you know what passes. 

[ Exeunt’ Vin. Doric. Mrs, R. amd Miss O., RB. 

Flut. Ladies, ladies, have the charity to take me 

with you, that { may make no blunder in repeating the 


story. (Exit, Rr. 
Lady F. Sir George, you don’t know Mr. Saville. 
[Harit, R. 


Sir G. Tenthousand pardons; I have been with the 
utmost impatience at your door twice to-day. 

Sav. IT am concerned you had so much trouble, Sir 
George. 

Sir G. Trouble! whata word! [hardly know how 
to address you; your having preserved Lady Frances 
in so imminent a danger—start not, Saville; to protect 
Lady Frances was my right. You have wrested from 
me my dearest privilege. 
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Sav. Il hardly know how to answer sucha reproach. 

Sir G. I do not mean to reproach you. I hardly know 
what 1 mean. There is one method by which you may 
restore peace to me. I have a sister, Saville, who is 
amiable ; and you are worthy of her. You must go 
with us into Hampshire: and if you see each other with 
the eyes I do, our felicity will be complete. 

Sav. I will attend you to Hampshire with pleasure ; 
but not on the plan of retirement. Society has claims 
on Lady Frances that forbid it. * 

Sir G. Claims, Saville ? 

Sav. Yes, claims; Lady Frances was born to be the 
ornament of courts. She is sufficiently alarmed, not to 
wander beyond the reach of her protector; and, from 
the British court, the most tenderly anxious husband 
could not wish to banish his wife. Bid her keepin her 
eye the bright example who presides there ;_ the splen- 
dour of whose rank yields to the superior lustre of her 
virtue. 


Re-enter Mas. RackeTtT, Lapy Frances, Miss OGue, 
and FLUTTER, R. 


Mrs. R. Oh, heavens ! do you know— 

Flut. Let me tell the story. As soon us Doricourt— 

Mrs. R. I protest you shan’t, said Mr, Hardy— 

Flut. No, ’twas Doricourt spoke first—says he—No, 
twas the parson—-says he— 

Mrs. R. Stop his mouth, Sir George—he’ll spoil the 


tale. 
Sir G. Never heed cireumstances—the result—the 


result. 
Mrs. R. No,no 3 you shall have itin form. Mr. Hardy 
erformed the sick man like an angel. He sat up in 
Pod, and talked so pathetically, that the tears stood in 
Doricourt’s eyes. 

Flut. Ay, stood—they did not drop, but stood. I 
shall in future be very exact: the parson seized the mo- 
ment; you know they never miss an opportunity. 

Mrs. R. ** Make haste,’’ said Doricourt; “if I have 
time to reflect, poor Hardy will die unhappy.” 

Flut. They were got as far as they day of judgment, 
when we slipped out of the room. 

Sir G. Then, by this time, they must have reached 
amazement, whick every body knows is the end of ma« 
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Mrs. R. Ay, the reverend fathers ended the service 
with that word, prophetically—to teach the bride what 
a capricious monster a husband is. 

Str G, lL rather think it was sarcastically—to prepare 
the bridegroom for the unreasonable humours and vaga- 
ries of his helpmate. 

Lady F. Here comes the bridegroom of to-night. 


Re-enter DoricourtT and VILLERS, R. D.—VILLERS 
whispers SAVILLE, who goes oul, L. D. 


Omnes. Joy! joy! joy! 

Miss O. If he’s a sample of bridegrooms, keep me 
single ! A younger brother, from the funeral of his 
father, could not carry a more fretful countenance. 

Flut. Oh! now he’s melancholy mad, I suppose. 

Lady F. You do not consider the importance of the 
occasion. 

Vil. No, nor how shocking a thing itis for a man to 
be forced to marry one woman whilst his heart is devoted 
to another. 

Mrs. R. Well, vow tis over, da er to you, Mr. 
Doricourt, | think *twas a most ridiculous piece of 
Quixotism, to give up the happiness of a whole life to 
a man who perhaps has but few moments to be sensible 
of the sacrifice. 

Flul. So it appearea to me. But, thought I, Mr. 
Doricourt has travelled—he knows best. 

Doric. Zounds! confusion ! did ye not all set upon 
me? Didn’t ye talk to me of honour—compassion— 
justice ? 

Sir G. Very true—you have acted according to their 
dictates, and | hope the utmost felicity of the married 
state will reward you. 

Doric. Never, Sir George! To felicity I bid adieu 
but I will endeavour to be content. Where is my—l 
must speak it—where is my wife? 


Enter Letitia, i pv. masked, led by SAVILLE. 


Sav. Mr. Doricourt, this lady was pressing to be in- 
troduced to you. 

Doric. Oh! | Starting. 

Let. 1 told you Jast night you should see me at a 
time when you least expected me, and I have kept my 
promise. 

Vil. Whoever you are, madam, you could not have 
arrived at a happier moment. Mr. Doricourt is just 


married. 
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Let. Married, impossible! ’tis but a few hours since 
he swore to me eternal love: I believed him, gave him 
up my undivided heart—and now !—ungrateful sex ! 

Doric. Your undivided heart! No, lady—my fate, 
thank Heaven! yet wantsthat torture. Nothing but the 
eonviction that you was another’s could have made me 
think one moment of marriage, to have saved the lives 
of half mankind. But this visit, madam, is as bar- 
barous as unexpected. It is now my duty to forget you, 
which, spite of your Situation, I found difficult eneugh. 

Let My situation! what situation ? 

Doric. Umust apologise for explaining it in this com- 
pany—but, madam, I am not ignorant that you are the 
companion of Lord George Jennett—and this is the only 
circumstance that can give me peace. 

Let. I—a companion! ridiculous pretence! no, sir, 
know, to your confusion, that my heat, my honour, my 
name is unspotted as hers you have married; my birth 
equal to your own, my fortune large. That, and my 
person, might have been yours. But, sir, farewell! 

Going. 

Doric. Oh, stay a moment. [To FLurrer.] Rascal ! 
is she not— 

Flut. Who, she? O lord !—no—’Twas quite a dif- 
ferent person that 1 meant. J never saw that lady 
before. 

Doric. Then, never shalt thou see her more. 

[Shakes Fuurrer. 

Mrs. R. Have mercy upon the poor man! heavens ! 
He’ll murder him. 

Doric. Murder him! Yes, you, myself, and all man- 
kind. Sir George—Saville—Villers—’twas you who 
pushed me on this precipice ; ’tis you who have snatched 
from me joy, felicity, and life. 

Mrs. R. There ! now, how well he acts the madman! 
This is something like ! I knew he would do it well 
enough, when the time came. 

Doric.Hard-harted woman! enjoy my ruin—riot in 
my wretchedness. 


Enter Harpy, hastily, in his Nighteap and Gown, rn. p. 


Har. This is too much. You are now the husband of 
my daughter ; and how dare you show all this passion 
about another woman ? 

Doric. Alive again ! 

Har. Alive; ay, and merry. Here wine off the flour 
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from my face. I was never in better health and sprrits 
in all my life. 1 foresaw ’twould do. Why, my illness 
was only a feteh, man! to make you marry Letty. 

Doric. It was! base and ungenerous ! Well, sir, you 
shall be gratified. The possession of my heart was 
no object either with you or your daughter. My fortune 
and name was all you desired, and these—I leave ye. 
My native England I shall quit, nor never behold you 
more. But, lady, that, in my exile, | may have one 
consolation, grant me the favour you denied last night ; 
—let me behold all that mask conceals, that your whole 
image may be impressed on my heart, and cheer my dis- 
tant solitary hours. 

Let. This isthe most awful moment of my life. Oh, 
Doricourt, the slight action of taking off my Mask 
stamps me the most blest, or miserable of women } 

Doric. What can this mean? Reveal your face, t 
conjure you. 

Eet. Behold it. [ Unmasks. 

Doric. Rapture ! transport! heaven ! 

Flut. Now for a touch of the happy madman. 

Let. This little stratagem arose ftom my disappoiat- 
wient in not having made the impression on you I wish- 
ed. The timidity of the English character threw a 
veil over me vou could not penetrate. You have forced 
me to emerge in some measure from my natural reserve, 
and to throw off the veil that hid me. 

Doric. IT am yet ina state of intoxication—I cannot 
answer you. Speak on, sweet angel ! 

Let. You see I can be any thing; choose then my 
character—you shall fix it. Shall bean English wife? 
—or, breaking all the bonds of nature and education, 
step forth to the world in all the captivating glare of 
foreign manners ? 

Dorie. You shall be nothing but yourself—nothing 
can be captivating shat you are not. I will not wrong 
your penetration, by pretending that you won my heart 
at the first interview ; but you have now my whole soul 
your person, your face, your mind, | would not 
exchange for those of any other woman breathing 

Har. A dog! how well he makes up for past slights ! 
cousin Rackett, I wish you a good husband, with a'l 
my heart. Mr. Flutter, I'll believe every word you 
say this fortnight. Mr. Villers, you and I have manag 
ed this toa T. Inever was so merry in my life—’Gad, 
I believe I can dance. [Capering 
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Doric. Charming, charming creature ! 

Let. Congratulate me, my dear friends! Can you 
conceive my happiness ? 

Har. No, congratulate me, for mine is the greatest. 

Flut. No, congratulate me, that { have escaped with 
life, and give me some sticking plaster—this wild cat has 
torn the skin from my throat. 

Har. Come into the next room: TI have ordered out 
every drop of my forty-eight, and I'll invite the whole 
parish of St. George’s, but we'll drink it out—except 
one dozen, which I shall keep under three double locks, 
for a certain christening, that I foresee will happen 
within this twelvemonth. 

Doric. My charming bride! It was a strange perver- 
sion of taste, that led me to consider the delicate timid- 
ity of your deportment as the mark of an uninformed 
mind, or inelegant manners. I feel now it isto that in- 
nate modesty, English husbands owe a felicity the mar- 
ried men of other nations are strangers to ; it is a sacred 
veil to your own charms ; it isthe surest bulwark to your 
husband’s honour ; and curse on the hour—should it ever 
arrive—in which British ladies shall sacrifice to foreign 
graces the grace of malestv, 


THE END. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY LETITIA. 


Nay, cease, and hear me !~-I am come to ask 
Why pleas’d at conquest gain’d behind a mask ! 
Is’t strange? Why, pray what Lady Bab, or Grace, 
E’er won a lover—in her natural face ? 

Mistake me not! French red and blanching creams 
I stoop not to—for these are hackneyed themes ; 
The arts I mean are harder to detect, 
Easier put on, displayed to more effect. 
Do pride or envy by their horrid lines, 
Destroy th’ effect of nature’s sweet designs ? 
The mask of softness is at once applied, 
And gentlest manners decorate the bride! 

Does heart in love inspire the vestal’s eye, 
Or point the glance, or prompt the struggling sigh ? 
Not Dian’s brows more rigid frowns disclose, 
And timid hues appear, where passion glows. 

And you, my gentle sirs, wear vizors too, 
But I'll unmask you, and expose to view 
Your hidden features.—First, I point at you!  ‘ 
That well-stuff'd waistcoat, and that ruddy cheek, 
That ample forehead, and that skin so sleek, 
Point out good nature and a generous heart— 
Tyrant! stand forth, and conscious, own thy part; 
Thy wife. thy children, tremble in thy eye, 
And peace is banish’d—when the father’s nigh ! 

Sure ‘tis enchantment! See, on every side 
‘vour masks fall of !—In charity I hide 
The monstrous features rushing to my view— 

Fear not there, grand-papa—nor you—nor you, 
For, should I show your features to each other, 
Not one be known would by his friend or brother. 

Tis plain, in real life, from youth to age, 

All wear their masks. Here only on the stage, 
You see us as we are; here trust your eyes, 
Our wish to please cannot be mere disguise, 
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Jachisno. The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 
And greets your highness dearly. 
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REMARKS. 


Combeline. 


We have often bowed with reverence to the genius that dictated 
the following beautiful lines :—‘‘ The stream of ‘Time, which is con- 
tinually washing the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without 
injury the adamant of Shakspeare.” And deeply have we regretted 
the perverseness that could qualify so eloquent an eulogium, by a 
rash censure of some of the most admirable productions of the same 
author. A more harsh and unmerited sentence was never pronounced, 
than Doctor Johnson’s on the play of Cymbeline. 

Had this dogmatism proceeded from Voltaire, and his despicable 
school of criticism, Satire had been dumb :— 


* Satire or Sense alike can Sporns feel,— 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel %” 


But, when an authority of the most profound learning and com- 
prehensive knowledge strikes the blow, it is the last, the noblest 
conspirator, stabbing the fair fame of Shakspeare. 

Is it not a reproach to our English taste, that a foreign critic should 
have entered more deeply into the beauties of Shakspeare than al- 
most any of his countrymen? The admirable Schlegel has descanted 
on this enchanting drama with the acute perception of the critic, 
and the divine enthusiasm of the poet; for, unless the inflnence of 
the pvet be duly felt, the critic labours in vain. Romance had no 
charms for Johnson; but he might atill have found sufficient food for 
his severer studies in this beautiful play, to redeem its many incon- 
gruities of fiction, conduct, and character. 

The plot of Cymbeline is borrowed from an old story-book, en- 
titled ““ Westward for Smeits,” 4to. 1603. The wager between Post- 
humus and Iachimo is from the Decameron of Boccacio; with 
these are combined some traditionary tales of the ancient Britons, 
connected with the times of the early Roman emperors; transitions 
that may well startle the disciples of Aristotle! But, as it has been 
eloguently said, if the Stagyrite had lived to behold Shakspeare, he 
would have fallen down and worshipped bim,— Let the short-sighted 
censure of his followers melt into thin air. 

No female character ever drawn by Shakspeare can sen or with 
Imogen. She is a perfect representation of devotedness and chastity, 
of innocence and heroism. ‘“ Love,” to adopt the eloquent language 
of Professor Richardson, “is the ruling passion ; but it is love ratified 
by wedlock, gentle, constant, and refined.” Her courage in resisti 
the proffered Jove of Cloten; her self-reproach at having entertained 
even a momentary suspicion of her lord’s infidelity; her resolution 
to follow him in his banishment; her grief at his unjust aspersions ; 
her supposed death and funeral rites, are among the choicest in- 
spirations of Shakapeare. The mysterious feeling of melancholy— 
the too frequent accompaniment of the o’er-informed mind, is no 
jess philosophically than beautifully expressed :— 

“O, Melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom f—find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish care . 
Might easiliest harbour in % 
Thou blessed thin 
Thou diedest, a moet a boy, of melancholy.” 
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Guiderinus and Arviragus are the children of romance, Their youth. 
ful ardour and simplicity are well contrasted with the subdued tone 
of their foster-father, Belarius. How pathetic is the following reply 
ef Arviragus, relative to the supposed death of Imogen !— 


“ Bel. What! is he dead? How found you him? 
Arv. Stark: smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at; his right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion.” 


The jealousy of Posthumus is quite as natural as that of Othello.— 
The fiery disposition of the Moor required to be worked upon by the 
inainuations of lago; for, had the guilt of Desdemona rested on the 
very slender authority of the handkerchief alone, even Shakspeare’s 
cenius could hardly have reconciled us to the delusion of Othello. 

he evidence adduced by Iachimo is of a much stronger nature: his 
confidence and gaiety give an air of truth to his narrative; and, 
though we may béame the two easy credulity of Pusthumus, we can- 
not denounce it as either imbecile or unnatural. 

Cloten has been pronounced a contradiction, from the opposite bu- 
mours of which he is so singular a compound being seldom or never 
found united in one person, The elements of which this strange cha- 
racter is composed are egregious vanity, noisy valour, with sumething 
approaching to shrewdness and good sense. Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
is a fool by wature—Cloten by education. The one is the perfec- 
tion of innate fatuity—the other of arrogant folly, that has been 
tanght to value nothing beyond its royal birthright. Mere imbeci- 
lity is not a fit subject for mirth: we can scarcely laugh at an object 
whose helplessness rather claims our pity ; and gir Andrew, spite of 
the ludicrons situations in which he is placed, is somewhat altied to 
this feeling. But Cloten provokes our heartiest merriment by his 
witfat folly and pompous inanity. 

Interspersed throughout this play are innumerable passages of de- 
acriptive beanty, just sentiment, and deep pathos. The song in the 
ante-chamber, and the funeral dirge, are among those rare poetical 
gems that Shakspeare introduces with such wonderful effect in many 
of hisdramas, The sublime muse of Collins has tried her strength on 
this hallowed ground ; and strains of more affecting simplicity were 
never sung by any poet. 

The scenes are agreeably diversified, infinitely too much so for— 


“Those blind disciples of the schools, 
Who laugh and cry by Aristotle’s rules ” 


The re-appearance of Posthumus, the confusion of lachimo, the com- 
panctiou of Cymbeline, and the recognition of Guiderius and Arvi- 
ragus, render the dast peouliarly effective. This excellence has been 
noticed by Steevens, who challenges the admirers of Ben Jonson to 
point ont the conclasion of any one of his plays which is wrought 
with more artifice, and w tb a leas degree of dramatic violence, than 
this, The forgiveness of lachimo’s baseness by Posthumus is con- 
veyed in language equally lofty and generous :— 


“‘Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you is tu spare you ; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you. Live, 
And deal with others better.” 


Garrick’s Posthumus has been pronounced one of bis finest per- 
formances. His immediate successors in the character were Powell 
and Reddish. But we are quite satisfied—looking at Posthnmus ac 
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Shakspeare has delineated him—that the acting of the late Mr. 
Kemble was perfect. Many parts of the character were given by 

r. Kean with strong effect, but the excellence of his Richard and 

hylock throws every one of his less perfect performances into the 
shade. Mr. Charles Kemble isthe best Posthumus since the days of 
his brother. His agony and impatience when he strikes the snpposed 
Page, and his sudden burst of joy when he discovers that Imogen 
still lives, were Shakspeare all over. 

The Iachimo of Cooke, like many of that great actor’s perform- 
ances, was very unequal. He had all the a@r¢ of the crafty Italian, but 
none of the careless gaiety. There were, however, scenes of trans- 
cendant skill. His look and manner, where he emerges from the 
chest, in Imogen’s chamber, were terribly impressive. An aspect of 
more super-human villany, dashed with fearful apprehension, was 
never exhibited on the stage. The audience were hushed into the 
deepest silence by his halt-broken, yet distinct whispers. His death- 
like tread rendered the sleep of Imogen more profound! His gloat- 
ing eye, wandering over her beauties—his breathless caution when he 
unclasps the bracelet—the irresolution and fear that alternately re- 
tard and hasten his retura to the chest—and his fiend-like smile ot 
exultation when he close. the lid, were studies that every actor, who 
aspires to histrionic excellence, would do well to profit by. 

r. Young’s lachimo, considered as a whole, is, perhaps, superior 
to Mr. Cooke’s, because it is throughout more consistent. It is the 
result of deep reflection and consummate art. The art may occa- 
sionally be too apparent; but it is so modulated and softened down, 
as to follow hard upon mature. Siddons, when in her ineridian, as- 
sumed the garb of Imogen; and we have it from the best authority, 
to say, that she threw into it all the force of her amazing gepins. 
No actress, in our time, ever gave to this lovely character the yi 
Shakspearian colouring but Mrs. Jordan. Ail other attempts h e 
fallen short of the delicacy, the tenderness, the pastoral simplicity of 
this paragon of womanhood. Cloten, in the hands of the late Bob 
Palmer, was an amusing picture of stupid arrogance. Farley has all 
the pertness and flippancy of this court fool ; but the ridiculous va- 
nity and folly of Cloten are the true properties of Liston. Why does 
not this genuine actor cast off his parts of insipid buffoonery, and 
return to Shakspeare? He shall be received like the truant prodigal— 
and have the best fatted calf! Does he want wit? Malvolio is 
made ready to his hand. Does he want drollery and quaint hu- 
nour ? Let him turn to Launce, Dogberry, and good Master Launcelot 
Gobbo. A reputation founded on the just performance of characters 
like these, shall transmit him as a great actor to posterity ; and for 
a very sufficient reason—that they will always be read and remem- 
bered with delight; whereas the utmost indulgence that a large pio- 
portion of the herd of modern playwrights can hope from posterity 
will be an act of oblivion. 
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Costume, 


As revised at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, Moy 10, tea7. 


CYMBELINE.—Parple and yellow atriped atuff shirt, with 
sleeves, and crossed with gold lace—crimson cloth train robe, with 
broad gold border—-gold buckle in front—dead-gold belt, armlets, 
and bracelets—flesh pantaloons—gold chain or order round neck~= 
gold fillet for the head. 


POLY DORE.—Fleshings—dark skin ahirt. 
CADWAL.—Ditto, ditto. 
MORGAN.—Ditto, ditto. 


CLOTEN.—First dress: White shirt and sleeves, striped with 
scarlet cloth, and silver braid trimming—half-eircle cloak of scarlet 
and white diamonds, edged with silver—gold belt, bracelets, and 
chain—gold fillet on the head—flesh pantaloons. Second dress: 
Like Posthumnus’ first dress. 

POSTHUMUS.—First dress: Scarlet shirt, with broad black 
border—green half-circle robe, with black border—brass belt, brace- 
lets, qméntets, and chain~—flesh arms and legs. Second dress: Fawn- 
coloured shirt with sleeves, with border and robe to match. Third 
eee : Peasant’s dark skin dress. Fourth dress: Handsome Rou- 
man dress. 


IACHIMO.—Ditto, d itto. 


PISANIO.—Green and yellow striped shirt, with a goat’s skin— 
brass belt—bracelets—flesh arms and legs—skin shoes. 


CAIUS LUCIUS, and VARUS.—Roman officers’ dresses. 


LOCRINE, and MADAN.—Striped stuff shirts—robes and gold 
borders—biue pantaloons—skin shoes. 


CORNELIUS.—Green loose surplice, or shirt. 
PHILARIO.—Roman dress. 

LOUIS.—Stnff shirt—robe. 
GLEE-SINGERS.—Blue cotten surplices. 


BRITIAH; SOLDIERS.—Flesh-coloured legs and arms, tattooed ; 
goxt-skin ha bahirts—iow skin boots—short spears. 


QUEEN.-sAmber dress, striped with blue and gold—robe of bine 
trimmed with.gold, lined with white. , 


IMOGEN.— First drees: White muslin drapery, trimmed with 
anber, Sevend dress: Blue petticoat and brown tume, trimmed 
with pink. ‘Pied dress: An orange cloth shirt—skin robe-blne 
pantaloons--bepts. 
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Costume, 
At the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1823. 


pee 


CYMBELINE.—Royal robe, richly embroidered—black trunks— 
jacket, puffed with white satin, richly ornamented. 


POSTHUMUS.—First dress: Helmet and vest, ornamented with 


ei s'eel—Roman body, richly embroidered. 
rimson and gold cap and vest. 


broidered— buff pantaloons. 


first of Posthumus. 


IACHIMO.—First drese: Full plain scarlet eloak. 


Second dress : 


Third dress: Dark drab cloak. 
CLOTEN.—First dress; Light green jacket—blue satin vest, em- 


dress ; That of a Roman general. 
GUIDERIUS and ARVIRAGUS.—Gray frogka~—buff pantaloons 


—sandals—yray caps. 


Second dress; Nearly resembling the 


Second 


BELARIUS.—Brown jacket and breeches—buff legs—ruaset boots. 
LUCIUS.—See lachimo. 
PISANIO.—Scarlet and gold dress—buff pantaloons. 

QUEEN.— Dress of white muslin and silver—scarlet robe, trimmed 


with gold. 


IMOGEN.— First dress > White muslin mantle and robe, trinsmed 


with silver. 


Second dress: 
cloak, trimmed with buff. 


White mualin. 


Third drese: Bine 
Fourth dress: Crimson jacket ; 


pantaloons, trimmed with gold—-ronnd black hat, and black Erion 


Covent Garden. 
1827. 

Mr. Egerton. 

Mr. Serle. 


Cast of the Characters, 
As Performed at the Theatres Royal, London. 
Drury Lane. 
1823. 
Cymbeline bal 2 hg! = Mr. Powell. 
P olydore od - ve oad Mr. Cooper. 
Cadwat - - - - - Mr. Mercer. 


Cloten “° - - 
Morgan - - * 
Leonatus Posthumus - 
dachimo - - 
Pisanio - - + 
Caius Lucius « “ 
Locrine - . - 
Madan - - °* 
Varus - : : ‘ 
Cornelius - - - 
Philario ” - “ 
Loui 


§ 
Qficer - > > 


Imogen - + - 
en o . * e 


~ 


- Mr. Penley. 
- Mr. Terry. 

- Mr. Kean. 
-Mr. Young. 

- Mr. Younge. 

- Mr. Pope. 

- Mr. Coveney. 
- Mr. King. 

- Mr. Tarnour. 

- Mr. Meredith. 
- Mr, Dougias. 

- Mr. Thompson. 


- Mrs. W. Weat. 
- Mrs, Knight. 
- Miss P hillips. 


Mr. Duruset. 
Mr. Farley. 
Mr. Bartiey. 
Mr. C. Kemble. 
Mr. Young. 
Mr. Chapman, 
Mr. Raymond. 
Mr. Horrebow. 
Mr. Henry. 
Mr. Claremont. 
Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Mears. 


Mr. Ryals, 


Mies Jarman. 
Mrs. Faucit. 
Mies Henrv. 





STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
seen acted. Thewitige Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


R. means Riyht, L. Left; R.D. Reght Door; LD. Left Voor, 
C.D. EF. or M.D. Contre Door en the Flat; R.D. EF Right Door sn the 
Flat; L. D. F. Left Door in the Flat, or the Scene running aeross the 
back of the Stage; R.S, E. Right Second Lntrance, R,U. E, Raght Upper 
Entrance; LS. E. Left Second Entrance: L, U. E, Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre, R.C. Reght of Centre, 
LC, Left of Centre. 
R, RC, Cc, LC, ds 


*,° TheReador is supposed t¢ be on the Staye faceng the Audience, 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. 


i, ail 
SCENE I.—Britain.—The Gavrdewef Cymbeline's 
Palace. 


Enter Pisanto and Manan, L. 


Pisanio. (t. c.) You do not meet a man, but frowns: 
our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers $ 
Still seem, as does the king's. 
Mad, (u.) But what’s the matter ? 
lect (c.) Are you so fresh a stranger, to ask 
that ? 
His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, whom 
He purposed to his wife’s sole son (a widow, 
That late he married,) hath referr’d herself 
Unto a poor, but worthy gentleman: She’s wedded ; 
Her husband banish’d—she imprison’d : all 
Is outward sorrow; though, I think, the king 
Be touch’d at very heart. 
Mad, (u. c.) None but the king ? 
Pisanio, (R. Cc.) Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 
Mad. And why so? 
Pisanio. He, that hath migs’d the princess, is a thing 
Too bad for bad report; and he, that hath her 
(t mee , that married her, alack, good man ! 
And therefore banish’d,) is a creature, such 
As, to seék through the regions of the earth 
Hop one. is like, there would be something failing 
In him, that should compare. 
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Mad. His name and birth? 
Pisanio. His father 
Was call’d Sicilius, who did join his honour 
Against the Romans, with Cassibelan ; 
So gain’d the sur-addition, Leonatus : 
He had, besides this gentleman in question, 
'f'wo other sons, who, in the wars o’ the time, 
Died with their swords in hand; for which, their father, 
Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow, 
That he quit being ; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 
As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 
To his protection; calls him Posthumus ; 
Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber : 
Puts to him all the learning, that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 
As we do air, fast as twas minister’d; and 
In his spring became a harvest: Lived in court, 
Which rare it is to do, most praised, most loved ; 
A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature, 
A glass that feated them ; and to the graver, 
A child that guided dotards. 
Mad, (v.) I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, ’pray you, tell me, 
Is she sole child to the king ? 
Pisanio. (x.) His only child. 
He had two sons (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it;) the eldest of them, at three years old, 
1’ the swathing clothes, the other from their nursery, 
Were stolen; and, to this hour, no guess in knowledge 
Which way they went. 
Mad. How long is this ago? 
Pisanio. Some twenty years. 
Mad. That a king’s children should be so convey'd ! 
So slackly guarded! And the search so slow, 
That could not trace them! 
Pisanio. Howsoe’er tis strange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh’d at, 
Yet is it trne, sir. 
We must forbear: Here comes the gentleman, 
[Pisanio retires to 1. U. & 
The queen, and princess. [£xit Mapan, L. & E 


Enter the Queen, Iuogsn, and Postuumys, 1; 


Queen. [Crossing to x.| No, be assured, you 
not find me, daug tr, be ai 
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After the slander of most step-mothers, 
Evil-eyed unto you: [Postnumus and ImoGun stop 
alu. c.|] you are my prisoner, but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys, 
That luck up your restraint. For you, Posthumus, 
So soon as 1 can win the offended king, 
1 will be known your advocate: marry, yet 
‘The fire of rage is in him: and ’twere good 
You lean’d unto his sentence, with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you. 
Post. ’Please your highness, 
1 will from hence to-day. 
Queen. (R.) You know the peril :— 
I'l) fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections; though the king . 
Hath charged you should not speak together. [ Hxit, r, 
Imo. (c.) O, 
Dissembling courtesy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds! My dearest hueband, 
You must begone ; { Taking his hand. 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world, 
That I may see again. 
Post. My queen! my mistress! 
O, lady, weep no more ; lest I give cause 
Tu be suspected of more tenderness, 
Than doth become a man! I will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth. 
My residence in Rome, at one Philario’s ; 
Who, to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you send, 
Though ink be made of gall. [ Part. 


Enter QUEEN, R. 


Queen. Be brief, I pray you; 
If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure :— Yet, I'l) move him 
[ Aside 
To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 
Pays dear for my offences. { Exit, g, 
ost. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term, as yet we have to live, 
The loathness to depart would grow: Adieu! 
B 
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Imog. Nay, stay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 
Such parting were too petty. [Pisanio still watching 
near, L. U. E.| Look here, love, 
This diamond was my mother’s :—take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 
Post. How !—how ! another? 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next, 
With bonds of death !—Remain, remain thou here, 
[Putting on the ring. 
While sense can keep it on! And sweetest, fairest, 
As I my poor self did exchange for you, 
To your so infinite loss ; so, in our trifles, 
I still win of you: For my sake, wear this ; 
It is a manacle of love ; 1°l] place it [ Both c. 
[Putiing « bracelet on her arm, 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 
Imog. O, the gods !— 
When shall we see again ? 


Enter CYMBELINE, Manan, and Locaine, and 
Attendants, R. 


Attendants sland near, R. U. E. 


Post. (c.) Alack, the king! 
Cym. (R.) Thou basest thing! avoid—hence, from 
my sight ! 
If, after this command, thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiness, thou diest: Away! 
Thou art poison to my blood! 
Post. (t.) The gods protect you! 
[King paces about in anger. 
And bless the good remainders of the court !— 
I am gone. [eset 
Imog. (u.) There cannot be a pinch in deat 
More sharp than this is.— 
Pjsanio, go, and see your lord on board. 


[kxit Pisanio, 1. 
Cym. (c.) O, disloyal thing, 
That should’st repair my youth! thou heapest many 
A year’s age on me. 
Imog. 1 beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation! I 
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Am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym, (Rr. c.) That might’st have had the sole son of 
my queen ! 
Imog. (1. c.) O bless’d, that I might not! 
Cym. Thou took’st a beggar; would’st have made 
my throne 
A seat for baseness. 
Imog. No; I rather added 
A lustre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one! 
Imog. Sir, 
It is your fault, that I have loved Posthumus 
You bred him as my playfellow: and he is 
A man, worth any woman; overbuys me, 
Almost the sum he pays. 
Cym. (c.) What, art thou mad? 
Imog. Almost, sir: Heaven restore me !—’Would 
I were 
A neatherd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd’s son ! 


Enter QUEEN, R. 


Cym. Thou foolish thing ! 
They were again together: you have done 
Not after our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. 
Queen. (R.) "Beseech your patience :—-Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace ;—Sweet sovereign, 
Leave us to ourselves ; and make yourself some confort 
Out of your best advice. 
Cym. Nay, let her languish 
A drop of blood a-day ; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly. 
[ Ecewnt CyMBELINE, Locnring, and MApAN, R. 
Queen. Fie! you must give way. 


Re-enter PisaNnto, 1. 


Here is your servant, 
Your faithful servant: I dare lay mine honour, 
He will remain so. (zit, n., followed by Attendants. 
Pisanio. (u.) [humbly thank your highness. 
Imog. (c.) Well, guod Pisanio, 
Thou saw’st thy lord on board ?—What was the last 
That he spake to thee ? 
Pisanio. (1. c.) "Fwas ‘‘ His queen his queen!” 
R 2 
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Imog. Then waved his handkerchief? 
Pisanio. And kiss’d it, madam. 
Imog. Senseless jinen ! happier therein than I! 
And that was all ? 
Pisanio. No, madam ; for so long 
As he could make me with this eye 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on,— 
How swift his ship. 
Imog. Thou should’st have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 
Pisanio. (c.) Madam, so I did. 
Imog. (R.) 1 would have broke mine eye-strings, 
crack’d them, but 
To look upon him ; [ Turning, r.] till the diminution 
Of space, had pointed him sharp as my needle; 
Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye and wept. [ Turning, L.] But, 
good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him? 
Pisanio. Be assured, madam, 
With his next ’vantage. 
Imog. (rx. c.) I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and such; or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest, and his honour; or have charged him, 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven forhim; or, ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. [Parting.] See, the 


queen— 
Those things I bid you do, get them despatch’d. 


; Exit, x. 
Pisanio, Madam, I shall. Exié, i. 


Enter QuEEN, L., meeting CORNELIUS, R. 
Queen. (L.c.) Naw, master doctor ; have you brogght 
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Corn, (a. c.) Pleaseth your highness, ay: . 
[Gives the QUEEN a phial. 

But [Kneeling] 1 beseech your grace, without offence, 
My conscience bids me ask, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous compounds ? 

Queen. I do wonder, doctor, 
‘Thou ask’st me such a question: Have I not been 
Thy pupillong? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 
Here comes a flattering rascal ; upon him [ Aside. 
Will I first work ; he's for his master, 
And enemy to my son.— 


Enter PISanto, L. 


How now, Pisanio? Hark thee, a word.— 
(QUEEN and PISANI10 confer near L. U. E. 
Doctor, your service for this time is ended. 
Corn. [ Aside, r.| I do suspect you, madam; 
But you shall do no harm. 
I know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damn’d nature: Those, she has, 
Will stupify, and dull the sense a while; 
But there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the spirits a time, 
To be more fresh, reviving. She is fool’d 
With a most false effect; and I the truer, 
So to be false with her. [ Exit, wz. 
Queen. Weeps she still, say’st thou? [Both coming 
forward.) Dost thou think in time 
She will not quench; and let instractions enter 
Where folly now possesses ? (rR. c.) Do thou work: 
When thou shalt bring me word, she loves my son, 
I'll tell thee, on the instant, thou art then 
As great as is thy master: greater ; for 
His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp: 
What shalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? 
Who cannot be new built? nor has no friends, 
So much as but to prop him? 
[The Queen drops the phial ; Prsanio takes 
it up, and kneels to present it, 
Thou tak’st up B 3 
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Thou know’st not what; but take it for thy labour: 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death ; I do not know 
What is more cordial :—Nay, I pr’ythee take it ; 
It is an earnest of a further good 
I meantothee. Tell thy mistress how 
The case stands with her ; do’t as from thyself. 
I'll move the king 
To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou’lt desire ; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. 
Think on my words— 
ini r.| [have given him that, 
hich, if he take, shall quite unpcople her 
Of leigers for her sweet; and which she, after, 
Except she bend her humour, shall be assured 
To taste of too.—Fare thee well, Pisanio: 
Think on my words. [ Brit, R. 
Pisanio. (t.) And shall do ; 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
17] choke inyself: there's all Vil do for you. 
[Goes fo R. 
By this he is at Rome, and good Philario, 
With open arms, and grateful heart, receives 
His friend’s reflected image in his son, 
Old Leonatus in young Posthumus : 
Sweet Imogen, [ Returns, c.] what thou endurest the 
while, 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govern’d ; 
A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband. ([Goes, t.] Heaven keep un- 
shaken 
That temple, thy fair mind, that thou may'st stand 
T’ enjoy thy banish'd lord, and this great land! 
[ Baxi, v. 


SCENE II.—Roeme.—An Apartment in Philario’s 
House. 


Puivario, with a Leller, tacnimo, and Lewis, disco- 
vercd, All in seurlet cloaks. 

Tach. (n.) Believe it, sir; [All come forward.}: I 

have seen him in Britain: he was then of a cres@ent 

note: expected to prove so worthy, as since he hath 
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been allowed the name of: but I could then have looked 
on him without the help of admiration; though the ca- 
talogue of his endowments had been tabled by his side, 
and { to peruse him by items. 

Phil. (u.) You speak of him when he was less fur- 
nished than now he is. 

Lewis. (c.) Thave seen him in France: we had very 
many there, could behold the sun with as firm eyes 
as he. 

lach. This matter of marrying his king’s daughter 
(wherein he must be weighed rather by her value than 
his own,) words him, 1 doubt not, a great deal from the 
matter. 

Lenis. And then his banishment—— 

Tach. Ay, and the approbation of those, that weep 
this lamentable divorce, under her colours, are wonder- 
fully,,to extend him; be it but to fortify her judg- 
meat, which else an easy battery might lay flat, for 
: »beggar without more quality. But how comes 
it, he Mgto sojourn with you? How creeps acquaint- 
ance ? 

Phil. His father and I were soldiers together; to 
whom I have been often bound for no less than my Jife. 
[Iacu1Mo moves to R. D.| Here comes the Briton :—let 
him be so entertained amongst you, as suits with gen- 
tlemen of your knowing, to a stranger of his quality. 





Enter Postuumus, 1. 


—I beseech you all. be better known to this gentleman ; 
whom I commend to you, as a noble friend of mine: 
how worthy he is, 1 will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than story him in his own hearing. 

Lewis. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 

Post. (c.) Since when 1 have been debtor to you for 
ees which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay 
still. 

Lewis. (R.c.) Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindness : 
I was glad I did atone my countryman and you; it had 
been pity you should have been put together with so 
mortal a purpose, as then each bore upon importance 
of so slight and trivial a nature. 

Post. (x. c.) By your pardon, sir, I was then a young 
‘raveller ; but, upon my mended judgment, (if 1 offend 
a re any it ia mended,) my quarrel was not altogether 

4 t 
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Lewis. 'Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
swords, 

Tach. (Crossing to c.) Can we, with manners, ask 
what was the difference ? 

Lenis, Safely, I think ; "twas a contention in public, 
which may, without contradiction, suffer the report. It 
was much like an argument that fell out last night, 
where each of us fell in praise of our country mis- 
tresses : this gentleman at that time vouching, (and upon 
warrant of bloody affirmation,) his to be more fair, vir- 
tuous, wise, chaste, constant-qualified, and less at- 
temptible, than any the rarest of our ladies in 
France. 

lach. That lady is not now living; or this gentle- 
man’s opinion, by this, worn out. 

Post. She holds her virtue still, and I my mind. 

: lack. You must not so far prefer her ’fore op of 
taly. » a 

Post. Being so far provoked as I was in eacrart I 
would abate her nothing ; though 1 profess miwelf her 
adorer, not her friend. 

Tach. (u. c.) As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in- 
hand comparison, ) had been something too fair, and too 
good, for any lady in Britanny. If she went before 
others I have seen, as that diamond of yours outlustres 
many I have beheld, IT could not but believe she ex~ 
celled many ; but I have not seen the most precious dia- 
mond that is, nor you the lady. 

Post. 1 praised her as I rated her: so do I my stone. 

Iach. What do ye esteem it at? 

Post. More than the world enjoys. 

Iach. Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or 
she’s outprized by a trifle. 

Post. You are mistaken; the one may be sold, or 
given ; if there were wealth enough for the purchase, or 
merit for the gift: the other is not a thing for sale, and 
only the gift of the gods. 

Tach. Which the gods have given you. 

Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Tach. You may weur her in title yours: but, you 
know, strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 
Your ring may be stulen, too: so, of your brace of une 
priveable estimations, the one is but frail, and the other 
casual; a cunning thief, or a that-way-accomplished 
courtier, would hazard the winning both of first and Jast’ 
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Post, Your Italy contains none so accomplished a 
courtier, to convince the honour of my mistress; if, in 
the holding or loss of that, you term her frail. I do 
nothing doubt, you have store of thieves; notwith- 
standing, I fear not my ring. 

Phil, Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Post. (x. c.) Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
signior, I thank him, makes no stranger of me; we are 
familiar at first. 

Iach, With five times so much conversation, I should 
get ground of your fair mistress: make her go back, 
even to the yielding; had I admittance, and opportu- 
nity to friend. 

Post. No, no. 

Tach. 1 dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my 
estate to your ring; which, in my opinion, o’ervalues 
it something : but IT make my wager rather against your 
confidence then her reputation ; and, to bar your offence 
herein, too, { durst attempt it against any lady in the 
world. 

Post. You are a great deal abused in too bold a per- 
suasion; and I doubt not you sustain what you're 
worthy of, by your attempt. 

Tach. What's that? 

Post. A repulse: though your attempt, as you call it, 
deserves more ; a punishment too. 

Phil. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too sud- 
denly ; let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be 
better acquainted. 

Tach. (n.) "Would I had my estate, and -my neigh- 
bour’s, upon the approbation of what I have spoke ! 

Post. What lady would you choose to assail ? 

Iach. Yours ; whom in constancy, you think, stands 
so safe. I will lay you ten thousand ducats to your 
ring, that, commend me to the court where your lady is, 
with no more advantage than the opportunity of a se- 
cond conference, and f will bring from thence that ho- 
nour of hers, which you imagine so reserved. 

Post. 1 will wager against your gold, gold to it: my 
ring I hold as dear as my finger—’tis part of it. 

Jack. You are a friend, and therein the wiser. If you 
buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, you cannot pre- 
serve it from tainting: but, I see, you have some reli- 
gion in you, that you fear. 

Post. This is but a custom in your tongue ; you bear 


& graver purpose, I hope. 
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Jach. 1 am the master of my speeches; and would 
undergo what’s spoken, 1 swear. 

Post. Will you? [With vehemence.| Wet there be 
covenants drawn between us: my mistress exceeds in 
goodness the hugeness of your unworthy thinking: 1 
dare you to this match ; here’s my ring. 

Phil. 1 will have it no lay. 

Jach. By the gods, it is one:—If I bring you no suf- 
ficient testimony that I have enjoyed the dearest bodily 
part of your mistress, my ten thousand ducats are yours ; 
—provided I have your commendation for my more 
free entertainment. 

Post. 1 embrace these conditions ; let us have articles 
betwixt us :—Only, thus far you shall answer. If you 
make your voyage upon her, and give me directly to un- 
derstand you have prevailed, 1 am no farther your 
enemy, she is not worth our debate: if she remain un- 
seduced, (you not making it appear otherwise,) for your 
ill opinion, and the assault you have made to her chas- 
tity, you shall answer me with your sword. 

Tach. Your hand: a covenant: we will have these 
things set down by lawful counsel, and straight away 
for Britain; lest the bargain should catch cold, and 
starve: I will fetch my gold, and have our two wagers 
recorded. 


Post. Agreed. [Bzeunt, 


ACT Il. 


SCENE L—Britaix.—Imogen’s Apartment. 


Enter IMOGEN, R. 


Imog. (n.) A father cruel, and a step-dame false 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish’d :—O that husband ! 
My supreme crown of grief! and those repeated 
Vexations of it! Had 1 been thief-stolen, 
As wy two brothers, happy! but most miserable 
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Is the desire that’s glorious: Blessed be those, 
How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, 
Which seasons comfort. Who may this be? Fie! 


Enter Pisanio and Iacuimo, x. 


Pisanio. Madan, a noble gentleman of Rome, 
Comes from my lord with letters. 
Tach. (u. c.) Change you, madam? 
The worthy Leonutus is in safety, 
Aud greets your highness dearly. 
[Kneels, and presents a letter 
Imog. (r. c.) Thanks, good sir ; 
You are kindly welcome. 
Tach. [ Aside, L.] All of her, that is out of door, most 
rich ! 
If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird; and I 
Have lost the wager. |Pisanio stands in c. of back- 
ground.| Boldness be my friend ! 
Arm ine, audacity, from head to foot! 
Imog. (Reads, n.| *‘ He is one of the noblest note, 
to whose kindnesses I ain most infinitely tied. Reflect 
upon him accordingly, as you value your trust. 


‘* LEONATUS.”’ 
So far I read aloud: 


But even the very middle of my heart 

Ts warm'd by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 

Have words to bid you; and shall find it so, 
In all that I can do. 

Tach. (v. c.) Thanks, fairest lady— 

What! [Aside.] are men mad? Hath nature given 
them eyes 

‘To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 

Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 

The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d stones 

Upon the number’d beach ; and can we not 

Partition make 

"T wixt fair and foul ? 

Imog. What makes your admiration ? 

Iach. It cannot be i’the eye ; for apes and monkeys, 
’Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way, and °‘ 
Contemn with mows the other. 

Imog. What is the watter, trow ? 

Tach. [Imoeay and lacuimo step toward c.} The 

cloyed will, 
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That satiate, yet unsatisfied desire, 
Ravening first 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 
[Pisanio advances towards L. D. 
Imog. (c, ) What, dear sir, 
Thus raps you? Are you well? 
Tach, (c.) Thanks, madam; well:—’Beseech you, 
sir, [To PISANio. 
Desire my man’s abode where I did leave him: 
He’s strange, and peevish. 
Pisanio. (L.) 1 was going, sir, 
To give him welcome. [Evit, v. D. 
Imog. (Rr. c.) Continues well my lord? His health 
"beseech you? 
Tach. (1. c.) Well, madam, 
Imog. 1s he disposed to mirth? I hope he is. 
lach. Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome: he is call’d 
The Briton reveller. 
Imog. When he was here, 
Tle did incline to sadness ; and oft times 
Not knowing why. 
Tach. I never saw him sad. 
There is a Frenchman, his companion, 
That, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him ; whiles the jolly Briton 
(Your lord, I mean) laughs from’s free lungs, cries, ‘‘ O ! 
Can my sides hold, to think, that man,—who knows 
By history, report, or his own proof, 
What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be,—will his free hours languish for 
Assured bondage?”’ 
Imog. Will my lord say so? 
Tach. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood with 
laughter. 
It is a recreation to be by, 
And gig oe mock the Frenchman: But, Heavens 
ow 
Some men are ‘much 2 ea 
rere Not he, I hope. 
Not he: [sta Yo to oJ But yet Heaven’s bounty 
towards him mig 
Be used more thankfully: th himself, ‘tis much; ° 
ela I account his, beyond all talents, ee 
hilst Y am bound to wonder, I am bound 
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Imog. What do you pity, sir? 
lach. Two creatures, heartily. 
Imog. Am I one, sir? 
You look on me,—What wreck discern you in me 
Deserves your pity ? 
Tach. Lamentable! What! 
To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
I’ the dungeon by a snuff ? 
Imog. 1 pray you, sir, 
Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 
Tach. That others do, 
I was about to say, enjoy your——But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to speak on’t. 
Imog. You do seem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; ’Pray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do, )— 
Discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 
Juch. Had I this cheek, 
To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whose touch, 
Whose every touch, would force the feeder’s soul 
To the oath of loyalty: this object, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here: should I (damn’d then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol; [drawing closer to her] join 
gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falsehood, as with labour ? 
It were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt. 
Imog. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 
lach. And himself. [Close to her ear.| Not I, 
Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but ’tis your graces 
That, from my mutest conscience, to my tongue, 
Charms this report out. 
{ Throws his arm round her neck. 
Imog. Let me hear no more. {Part. 
Tach. A lady 
So fair, and fasten'd to an empery, 
Would make the greatest king double! To be partner’d 
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With tomboys, hired with that self-exhibition, 
Which your own coffers yield! 
Be revenged : [She recedes to the r. 
Or she, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 

Imog. (R.) Revenged ! - 
How should I be revenged? If this be true,— 
As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,—if it be true, 
How should I be revenged ? 

Tach. Should he make me 
Live, like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets ; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your despite? [Foliowing R.] Revenge it. 


[ Kneeling 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure ; 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, 
And will continue fast to your affection, 
Still close, as sure. 
Imog. What ho, Pisanio ! [ Calling. 





Tach, Let me my service tender on your lips, 
Imog. Away !—I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would’st have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st, as base as strange. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit’st here a lady, that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike :—-What ho, Pisanio !-— 
The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault: if he shall think it fit, 
A saucy stranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romish stew, 
He hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not respects at all.——What ho, Pisanio ! 
[ Crosses to L. 
Tach. (c.) O happy Leonatus! I may say ; 
The credit that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deserves thy trust; and thy most perfect goodness 
Her assured credit !—Blessed live you long 
A lady to the worthiest sir, that ever 
Country call’d his! [She crosses to n.] And you, his 
mistress, only : 
For the most worthiest fit! Give me your pardon.: 
I have spoke this, to know if your affiance i 
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Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o’er ; and he is one 
The truest manner’d, such a holy witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him ; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. 
Imog. You make amends. 
lach. He sits ’mongst men, like a descended god : 
He hath a kind of honour, sets him off, 
More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 
Most mighty princess, that | have adventured 
To try your taking of a false report; 
The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffless. [Kneeling.] ’Pray, your 


ardon. 
Imog. (c.) All’s well, sir: take my power i’ the court 
for yours. [ Raises him, and yoes rR. 


Jach. My huinble thanks.—[ Going L., returns B. c. |— 
I had almost forgot, 
To entreat your grace but in a small request, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myself, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the business. 
Imog. (R.) Pray, what is’t ? 
Tach. (rx. c.) Some dozen Romans of us, and your 


ord, 
The best feather of our wing, have mingled sums, 
To buy a present for the emperor : 
Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In France: ’Vis plate of rare device; and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form; their values great ; 
And I am something curious, being strange, 
To have them in safe stowage; may it please you 
‘To take them in protection ? 

Imog. Willingly : 
And pawn mine honour for their safety: since 
My lord hath interest ia them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. 

Jach, They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men: 1! will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night: 
I must aboard to-morrow. 

Imog. O no, no. 

Tach. Yes, 1 beseech you, or I shail short my werd, 
By length’ning my return. From Gallia 

C2 
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I cross’d the seas on purpose, and on promise 
To see your grace. 
Imog. I thank you for your pains ; 
But not away to-morrow ? 
Tach. O, I must, madam: 
Therefore, [ shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, do’t to-night: 
I have out-stood my time ; which is material 
To the tender of our present. { Kneeling 
Imog. 1 will write. 
Send your trunk to ine; it shall be safe kept, 
And truly yielded you: You are very welcome. 
[ Exeunt, IMoGEN, R., JacuiMo, Uv. 


SCENE Il.—Cymbeline’s Palace. 


Enter Cuoten, Locrine, and Manan, R&. 


Cloten. (c.) Was there ever a man had such luck ! 
when I kiss‘d the jack upon an up-cast, to be hit away ! 
I had an hundred pound on’t: and then a whoreson 
jackanapes must take me up for swearing ; as if 1 bor- 
rowed my oaths of him, and might not spend them at my 
pleasure. 

Loe. (u.) What got he by that? You broke his pate 
with your bowl, 

Mad, (r.) {Aside.} If his wit had been like him that 
broke it, it would have run all out. 

Cloten. When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is 
not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths: Ha? 

Mad, (R. c.) No, my lord: nor crop the ears of them, 

[ Aside. 

Cloten. Whoreson dog!—I give him satisfaction? 
"Would he had been one of my rank! A plague on’t! I 
had rather not be so noble as Lam; they dare not fight 
with me, because of the queen, ny mother; every jack- 
slave hath his belly-full of fighting, and I must go up 
and down, like a cock that nobody cau match. 

Walks about, 1. 

Loc. (c.) It is not fit your lordship should undertake 
every companion that you give offence to. ; 

Cloten. No, | know that: but it is fit, I should:com- 
mit offence to my inferiors. ” 

Loe. Ay, it is fit for your lordship only, 

, Cloten. Why, so I say. 
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Loc. (r.) Here comes the king. 


Enter CyMBELINE and QUEEN, L. 


Cloten. (L.) Good-night to your majesty, and gracious 
mother 

Cym. [Crossing toward R.| Attend you here the door 

of our stern daughter ? 

Will she not forth ? 

Cleten. She vouchsafes no notice ; but I will assail 
her before morning with mask and music. 

Cym. (c.) The exile of her minion is too new, 
She hath not yet forgot him ; some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she’s yours. 


Enter an OFFicen, L., and whispers LocgineE. 


Queen. (1.) You [to Croten] are most bound to the 
king, 
Who lets go by no ’vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter. 
Loc. (Rr. c.) So like you, sir, [to Cym.] ambassadors 
from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 
Cym. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; 
But that’s no fault of his: [QUEEN advances to Cym. | 
Our dear son, [To Cuoren | 
When you have given good morning to your mistress, 
Attend the Queen and us, [Cym. und QUEEN cross to R.] 
we shall have need 
T’ employ you towards this Roman. 
Betimes to-morrow we'll hear th’ embassy. 
Come, madam. [Ezeunt CymBELINE and QUEEN, R 

Loe. (u. c.) Did you hear of another stranger, that’s 
come to court to-night ? 

Cloten. (c.) Another stranger, and 1 not know on’t ? 

Mad. (k.) He's a strange fellow himself, and knows 
it not. [ Aside. 

Loe. There’s an Italian come, and ’tis thought one 
of Leonatus’ friends. 

Cloten. Leonatus! A banished rascal; and he’s 
another, whatsoever he be. Who told you of this 
stranger ? 

Loc. (u.) One of your lordship’s pages, 

_ Cloten. 1s it fit, I went to look upon him? Is there no 
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Mad. You cannot derogate, my lord. 
Clcten. Not easily, I think. 
Come, [going t.] Pll go see this Italian; and if hel 
l 


Play, 
I'll game with him; and to-morrow, with our 
Father, we'll hear the ambassador. Come, It’s go. 
Loe. I attend your lordship. [ Exceunt, vu. 


SCENE III.—A Bed-chamber.—Bed in c. of buck- 
ground—A large trunk 1. of the Bed. 


Imogen reading in her Bed.—HE.uEN aticnding. 


Imog. Who's there ? my woman Helen? 

Helen. Please you, madam. 

Imog. What hour is’t ? 

Helen. Almost midnight, madam. 

Imog. 1 have read three hours, then: mine eyes are 

weak : 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: To bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 
And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 
I pr’ythee, call me. Sleep has seized me wholly. 
Exit HELEN, B 

To your protection I commend me, gods ! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
Guard me, ’beseech you! [ Sleeps. 


Tacuimo cautiously raises the lid, and comes out of the 
trunk 


Jach. The crickets sing, and man’s o’erlabour’'d sense 

Repairs itself by rest: [Comes forward.| Our Tar- 
quin thus 

Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken’d 

The chastity he wounded. Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becomest thy bed ! fresh lily! 

And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch ! 

But kiss $ one kiss !— 

"Tis her breathing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus: [Goes lowurd n., looking 
toward the bed.| The flame o’ the taper, 

Bows towards her; and would under-peep her lids, 

To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows: White and azure, laced 

With blue of heaven’s own tint. But my design— , 

To note the chamber: [Stands ».} 1 will write, all 
down :— i, 
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Such, and such, pictures: There the window: such 
The adornment of her bed; the arras, figures, 
Why, such, and such: And the contents o’ the story,—~ 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 
© sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her. 
And be her sense but as a monument, 
Thus ina chapel lying ! [Goes to the bed.] Come off, 
come off ;—[ Taking off her Bracelet. | 
As slippery, as the Gordion knot was hard !— 
“Tis mine; [Comes forward c.\ and this will witness 
outwardly, 
As strongly as the conscience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
the bottom of a cowslip: here’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make. 
To what end? 
Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screw’'d tomy memory ? [Goes to the table r. of the bed, 
and takes up a book.| She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leaf’s turn’d down, 
Where Philomel gave up. I have enough: 
To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night! that dawning 
May bare the raven’s eye: [Crosses to the trunk.} I 
lodge in fear ; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 
{ Clock strikes. 





One, twe, three >—Time, time ! 
(Gets into the runk.—Scene closes 


SCENE IV.—Cymbeline’s Palace. 


Enter Croten, Locrine, and Mapan, R. 


Loc. Your lordship is the most patient man in loss, 
the coldest that ever turned up ace. 

Cloten. (c.) It would make any man cold to lose, 

Loc. (1. c.) But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordship : You are most hot, and furious, 
when you win. 

Cloten. Winning will put any man intocourage. Ift 
could get this foolish Imogen, I should have gold 
enough: It’s almost morning, is't not ? 

Mad. (k. c.) Day, my lord 
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Cloten. I would the maskers and musicians were 
come ! Iam advised to give her music 0’ mornings ; they 


say, it will penetrate. [A Flourish of Music within. 
Loc. Here they are, my lord. 
Cloten. Come, let’s join them. [EBxeunt, 1. 


SCENE V.—An Ante-chamber to Imogen’s Apartment. 


Enter Croten, Locrine, and Manan, with Sincers 
and DANCERS.—CLOTEN and ATTENDANTS stand 
R. C.—SINGERS, L. 


Cloten. (x. c.) Come on, tune first a very excellent 
good conceited thing, after a wonderful sweet air, with 
admirable rich words to it, and then let her consider. 


SONG. 


Hark ! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaticed flowers that lies 3 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty bin ; 
My lady sweet arise; 
Arise, arise! 


Cloten. [Going to the Singers.] So, get you gone :— 
if this penetrate, I will consider your music the better ; 
[Exeunt Singers, u.} if it do not, it is a vice in her 
ears, which horsehairs, and cats’-guts, nor the voice of 
eunuch to boot, can never amend. Come, now to our 
dancing. And if she is immoveable with this, she is an 
immoveable princess, and not worth my notice 
Leave us to ourselves. { Exewnt Lorps, §&c. b. 
If she be up, I'll speak with her; [Going, w.] if not, 
Let her lie still, and dream. By your leave, he !— 

[ Knocks. 8. D. 

¥ know her women are about her: What, 
If I do line one of their hands? ’Tis gold 
Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer: and ’tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill’d, and saves the thief ; 
Nay, aie? on hangs both thief and true man :— ‘ 

t 


a 
Can it not do and undo? I will make 
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One of her women lawyer to me; for 

I yet not understand the case myself. 

By your leave. [Knocks 
Helen, [ Within.] Who’s there, that knocks ? 
Cloten. A gentleman, 

Helen. No more? 
Cloten. Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. 


Enter HELEN. 


Helen. That's more 
Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 
Can justly boast of: what’s your lordship’s pleasure ? 

Cloten. Your lady’s person: Is she ready ? 

Helen. Ay, to keep her chamber. 

Cloten. Vhere’s gold for yous; sell me your good 
report. 
Helen. low? my good name? or to report of you 
What I shall think is good! The princess 





Enter ImoGen, R. D. 
Cloten. Good morrow, fairest sister: Your sweet 


hand. [ Exit HELEN, R. D. 
Imog. Good-morrow, sir: You lay out too much 
pains 


For purchasing but trouble. 
Cloten. Still, 1 swear, 1 love you. 
Imoy. (r.) If you but said so, ’twere as deep with 
me : 
If you swear still, your recompense is still 
That I regard it not. 
Cloten. (Rr. c.) This is no answer. 
Imog. But that you shall not say T yield, being silent, 
I would not speak. I pray you, spare me: ’faith, 
1 shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness: one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance, 
Cloten. To leave you in your madness, ’twere my 
sin: 
I will not. 
Imog. Foois cure not mad folks. 
Cloten. Do you call me fool ? 
Imog. As 1 am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, I'll nu more be mad ; 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners ; 
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But I, who know my heast, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you. 
Cloten. The contract you pretend with that base 
wretch 
(One, bred of alms, and foster’d with cold dishes, 
With scraps o’ the court), it is no contract, none. 
Imog. Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more, 
But what thou art, besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom. [ Crosses to c. 
Cloten, The south fog rot him! 
Imog. (c.) He never can meet more mischance, than 
come 
To be but named of thee. His meanest garment 
That ever hath but clipp’d his body, is dearer, 
In my respect, than all the hairs above thee, 


Were they all made such men. f Crossing to R. 
Cloten. (R. c.) How now? 
Imog. Pisanio! [ Calling.—Misses her Bracelet 


Cloten. His garment? Now, the devil—— 


Enter Pisanio, R. D. 


Imog. To Helen, my woman hie thee presently — 
Cloten. [Angrily pacing, u.| His garment? 
Imog. (R ) I am spirited with a fool ; 

Frighted, s:a anger’d worse :—Go, hid my woman 
earch for a jewel, that, too casually, 

lath left mine arm; it was thy master’s: ‘shrew me, 

If I would lose it for a revenue 

Of any king’s in Europe. [ do think, 

I saw’t this morning: confident I am, 

Last night twas on mine arm; I kiss’d it then. 
Pisanio, (r.) ’T will not be lost. [Exit, R. dD. 
Imog. I hope so: go, and search. 

Cloten. (c.) You have abused me :— 

His meanest garment ! 

1 will inform your father. 

Imog. Your mother too : 

She’s my good lady: and will conceive, I hope, 

But the worst of me. So I leave you, sir, 

To the worst of discontent. [Hxit, v. pv 
Cloten. [Going u.} PH be revenged ;— 

His meanest garment ?———Well. [ Kutt, u 
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ACT III. 


SCENE 1.—Rome.—An Apariment in Philario’s 
Howse. 


Enter Postuomvs and Paivario, v. 


Post. (c.) Fear it not, sir: I would I were so sure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers. 
Phil. (.) What means do you make to him? 
Post. Not any; but abide the change of time ; 
Quake in the present winter’s state, and wish 
That warmer days would come: In these fear’d hopes 
I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 
I must die much your debtor. 
Phil. Your very goodness, and your company, 
O'erpays all Icando. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Caius Lucius 
Will do his commission throughly: and, [ think, 
He’ll grant the tribute ; or your countrymen 
Will look upon our Romans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 
Post. I do believe 
Statist though I am none, nor like to be) 
hat this will prove a war: and you shall hear 
The legions now in Gallia, sooner landed 
Tn our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more ordered, than when Julius Cesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their discipline, 
Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers, they are a people, such 
That mend upon the world: and more than that, 
They have a king, whose love and justice to them 
May ask, and have, their treasures, and their blood. 
Phil. (Cross to x.| See! Iachimo! 


Enter lacuimo, R. 


Post. The swiftest harts have posted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 
To make your vessel nimble. 
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Phil. Weleome, sir ! 

Post. I hope, the briefness of your answer made 
The a Sapte of your return. 

Tach. (r.) Your lady 
Is one, the fairest that [ have look’d upon. 

Post. And, therewithal, the best; or let her beauty 
Look through a casement, to allure false hearts, 
And be false with them. 

Tach. Here are letters for you. 

Post. Their tenour good I trust. 

Tach. "Tis very like. 


{PostHumus goes L., and reads the L.tter 


Phil. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there ? 

Tach. He was, my lord :—but IT 
Left ere I saw him. 

Post. [Returning toward c.] All is well yet.— 
Sparkles this stone as it was won’t? or is‘t net 
Too dull for your good wearing ? 

Iach. (c.) If [have lost it, 

I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness, which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 
Post. (u. c.) The stone’s too hard to come by. 
Tach. Not a whit, 
Your lady being so easy. 

Post. Make not, sir, 
Your loss your sport; I hope, you know, that we 
Must not continue friends. 

Tach. Good sir, we must, 
If you keep covenant: Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question further: bat I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Post. 1f you can make it apparent 
That you have tasted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: if not, the fou?opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loses, 
Your sword, or mine ; or masterless, leaves both 
To who shall And them. 

Tach, Sir, my circumstances 
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Being so near the truth, as I will make them, 
Must first induce you to believe: whose strength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to spare, when you shall find 
You’l! need it not. 
Post. Proceed. 
Iach. First, her bed-chamber, 
(Where, I confess, I slept not; but, profess, 
Had that, was well worth watching,) it was hang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story, 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman ; 
A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value. 
Post. This is true; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by some other. 
Tach. More particulars 
Must justify my knowledge. 
Post. So they must, 
Or do your honour injury. 
Tach. The chimney 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimney piece, 
Chaste Dian, bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb: outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 
Post. This is a thing, 
Which you might from relation likewise reap ; 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 
Iach. The roof 0’ the chamber 
With golden cherubims is fretted. 
Post. This is her honour ! 
Let it be granted, you have seen all this, (and praise 
Be given to your remembrance,) the description 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 
Iach. Then if you can, 
Be pale: I beg but leave to air this jewel—See !— 
And now ’tis up again. [Pulling out the bracelet 
Post. [Amazed.| Jove !— 
Once more let me behold it: Is it that 
Which I left with her? 
Tach. Sir, 1 thank her, that: 
She stripp’d it from her arm! I see her yet; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
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And yet enrich’d it too: she gave it me, 
And said, she prized it once. 
Post. | Going, u.| May be, she pluck’d it off, 
To send it me. 
Iach. She writes so to you-—doth she ? 
Post. (u.) Oh, no, no, no! ’tis true! [Returas to- 
ward c.| Here, take this, too; [Gives the ring. 
It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on't: Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where semblance 3 love, 
Where there’s another man: The vows of women 
Of no r sre bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than ‘ iey are to their virtues ; which is nothing :— 
O, above measure, false ! [ Goes 8. 
Phil. (Crossing toward c.] Have patience, sir, 
And take your ring again ; tis not yet won: 
It may be probable, she lost it; or, 
Who knows, if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath stolen it from her? 
Post. Very true; 
And so, I hope, he came by’t: [Crossing toward c 
Back, my ring; 
Render to me some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than this; for this was stolen. 
fach. (u. 0.) By Jupiter! 1 had it from her arm! 
Post. [To Puinario.] Hark you, he swears; by 
Jupiter, he swears ! 
*Tis true; nay, [To Iacuimo.] keep the ring—’tis 
true: 1 am sure 
She could not lose it: her attendants are 
All sworn, and honourable: they induced to steal it, 
And by a stranger?—No; [Zo Puitario.] he hath 
enjoy’d her :— 
The cognizance of her incoatinency 
Is this, she hath bought the nameef whore thus dearly. 
There, [giving the ring] take @hgnhire ; and all the 
fiends of hell ee 
Divide themselves between you ! 
Phil. Sir, be patient ; 
This is not strong enough to be believed 
Of one persuaded well of-—~ 
Post. Never talk en’t: [Going r. 
She hath been colted by him. 
Iack. If you seek 
For further satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, right proud 
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Of that most delicate lodging : By my life 
I kiss’d it. You do remember this stain upon her? 

Post, Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it! 

Tach. Will you hear more ? 

Post. Spare your arithmetic ; ne’er count the turns ; 
Once, and a million ! 

Tach. Vl be sworn-—— 

Post. [Crossing to u.] No swearing :— 
If thou wilt swear thou hast not done’t, thou liest 
i I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 

ou hast made me cuckold. 

Kach. I will deny nothing. 

Post. O, that [ had her here, to tear her limbmeal ! 
I will go there, and do’t, i’ the court, before 
Her father: I'll do something. [Exewnt, i. 


SCENE Il.—Britain.—Cymbeline’s Palace -—Drums 
and Trumpets. 


CYMBELINE and QuexEn, seated, CLoten, LOcRINE, 
Manan, Lucius Varus, and Roman and British 
Officers discovered. Romans,.i. Britons, Rr. 


Cym. Now say, what would Augustus Cesar with us ? 

Lue, (u.) When Julius Cesar 
Was in this Britain, 
And conquer’d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle, 

Famous in Ceesar’s praises, no whit less 

han in his feats deserving it,) for him, 
And his succession, granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thousand pounds ; which, by thee lately, 
Is left untender’d. 

Queen. And, to kill the marvel, 
Shall be so ever. 

Cloten. (n.) There be many Ceesars, 
Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 
Tribute! why should we pay tribute? If Caesar can 
hide the sua from us with a blanket, or put the moon in 
his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light; else, sir, 
no more tribute. 

Cym. You must know, 
Till the injurious Romar did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free ; 

D2 
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Say then to Cesar, 
Our ancestor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain’d our laws; whose use the sword of Cesar 
Hath too much mangled: whose repair, and franchise, 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry. 

Luc. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Augustus Cesar 
Thine enemy ; 
Receive it from me then :—War, and confusion, 
In Ceesar’s name, pronounce I ’gainst thee: look 
For fury not to be resisted :—Thus defied, 
I thank thee for myself. 

Cym, Thou art welcome, Caius. 

Cloten. (Crossing to Lucius.] His majesty bids you 
welcome. Make pastime with us a day, or two, or 
longer: If you seek us afte: wards on other terms, you 
shall find us in our salt water girdle: if you beat us 
out of it, it is yours; if you fall in the adventure, 
a crows shall fare the better for you; and there’s an 
end. 

Luc. So, sir. 

Cym,. 1 know your master’s pleasure, and he mine : 
All that remains, is welcome. 

Drums and Trumpets—Exeunt, Romans, u. 
Britons, k. 


SCENE IlI.—An Apartment in Cymbeline’s Palace. 


Enter Prsanro, L.3 a@ Letter in his hand. 


Pisanio. (c.) How! of adultery! Wherefore write 
you not 

What monster’s her accuser? Leonatus! 
Oh, master! what a strange infection 
Is fallen into thine ear! What false Italian, 
As pois'nous tongued, as handed, hath prevail’d 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Disloyal? No: 
She’s punish‘d for her truth; and undergoes, 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue.—-Oh, my master ! 
Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 
Thy fortunes.—How! that I should murder her? 
Upon thy love, and truth, and vows, which I i 
Have made to thy cemmand ?2—I, her ?—her blood % 
If it be so to do good service. never 
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Let me be counted serviceable. (a. c.) How look I, 
That I should seem to lack humanity, 

So much as this fact comes to? {Reading the letter. 
“ Do’t: The letter, 

‘¢ That I have sent her, by her own command, 

‘‘ Shall give thee opportunity:’’ (z.c.) Oh, damna’d 


paper ! 
Black as the ink that’s on thee !—— 
Lo, here she comes, 


Enter lwocen, rR. 


I am ignorant in what I am commanded. 
Imog. (R.) How now, Pisanio? 
Pisanio. (rn. ¢.) Madam, here’s a letter from my 


ord. 
Imog. (Rr. c.) Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leo- 
natus ? [Imogen takes the Letter 

Oh, learn’d indeed were that astronomer, 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He'd lay the future open.— You good gods, 
Let what is here contain’d relish of love, 
Of my lord’s health, of his content! 
Good wax, thy leave: Bless’d be 
You bees, that made these locks of counsel ! 
Good news, gods! 

Reading.| ** Justice, and your father’s wrath, should 

e take me in his dominions, could not be so cruel to me, 
as you, Oh, the dearest of creatures, would not even 
renew me with your eyes. Take notice, that Iam in 
Cambria, at Milford Haven: What your own love will 
out of this, advise you, follow. So, he wishes you all 
happiness, that remains loyal to his vow, and your, in- 
creasing in love, 

‘* LBonaTus Postuumus.’’ 

O, for a horse with wings !—Hear’st thou, Pisanio? 
He is at Milford Haven: Read, and tell me 
How far ’tis thither. [Retires hastily wp the Stage.| If 
de ae mean ier tl : 

ay plod it in a week, why may not 
Glide thither in a day +—Then, true Pisanio, 
How far is it Fiabe # 
To this same blessed Milford ? 
How may we steal from hence ? 
T pr’ythee, speak. 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
*T wixt hour and hour? 

93 
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Pisanio. One score, ’twixt sun and sun, 
Madan, is enough for you ; and too much too 
Imog. (rR. c.) Why, one that rode to his execution, 
man, 
Could never go so slow :— 
But this is foolery : 
Go, bid my woman feign a sickness 5 say 
She’ll home to her father: and provide me, presently, 
A riding suit: no costlier than would fit 
A franklin’s housewife. 
Pisanio. Madam, you're best consider 
Imog. (n.) 1 see before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues! but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I pr’ythee; 
Do as | bid thee: there’s no more to say ; 
Accessible is none but Milford way. 
{ Exeunt, IMOGEN, R. D., PISANIO, L. 





SCENE IV.—A Forest in Wales, with a Cave, 
near L. U. E. 


Enter Bevakius, GUIDERIUS, and ARViRAGUS, from 
the Cave. 


Bel. (c.) A goodly day not to keep house, with such 
Whose roof’s as low as ours: See, boys; this gate 
instructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you 
To morning’s holy office: the gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d so high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun.—Hail, thou fair Heaven ! 
We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do 

Guid. (u.) Hail, Heaven! 

Arv. (R.) Hail, Heaven ! 

Bel, Now, for our mountain sport: up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young ; I'll tread these flats. Consider 
When you, above, perceive me like a crow, 

That it is a place, which lessens, and sets off, 

And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 

This service is not service, so being done, 

But being so allow’d: To apprehend thus, 

Draws us a profit from all things we see: 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 

The sharded beetle in a safer hold 

Than is the full wing’d eagle. 
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Guid. Out of your proof you speak: we poor un- 
edged, . 
Have never wing’d from view o’ the nest; nor know 
not 

What air’s from home. Haply, this life is best, 
If quiet life be best; sweeter to you, 
That have a sharper known; well corresponding 
With your stiff age: but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling a-bed ; 
A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 
. rv. What should we speak of, 
When we are old a3 you, when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinchiirg cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? we have seen nothing. 

Bel. How you speak ! 
Did you but know the city’s usuries, 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o’ the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
The fear’s as bad as falling ; the toil of the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
I’ the name of fame, and honour; which dies i* the 

search: 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deserve by doing well; what’s worse, 
Must court’sy at the censure :—QOh, boys, this story 
The werld may read in me: my body’s mark’d 
With Roman swords ; and my report was once 
First with the best of note: Cymbeline loved me 3 
And, when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: then was I as a tree, 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but, in one night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to wither. 

Guid. Uncertain favour ! 

Bel. My fault being nothing, (as I have told you oft) 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail’d 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline, 

I was confederate with the Romans: so, 

Follow’d my banishment ; and this twenty years, 
This rock, and these demesnes, have been my world: 
Where I have lived at honest freedom ; paid 
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More pious debts to Heaven, than in all 

The fore end of my time. But, up to the mountains ; 

This is not hunter’s language :—He, that strikes 

The venison first, shall be lord o” the feast ; 

To him the other two shall minister ; 

And we will fear no poison, which attends 

In place of greater state. I'll meet you in the valleys. 
Exeunt GutpDERIUS and ARVIRAGUS, R. 

How hard it is, to hide the sparks of nature ! 

These boys know little, they are sons to the King ; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 

They think they are mine; and, though train’d up thus 

meanly 

Y the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hi 

The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them, 

In simple and low things, to prince it, much 

Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore— 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 

The king his father call'd Guiderius—Jove ! 

When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 

Into my story: say, ‘‘ Thus mine enemy fell ; 

And thus I set my foot on his neck :’’ even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 

That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 

Once Arviragus,) is as like a figure, 
trikes life into my speech, and shows much more 

His own conceiving. [4 Horn sownds, Rk. 

Hark! the game is roused ! 

Oh, Cymbeline ! Heaven, and my conscience, knows 

Thou didst unjustly banish me: whereon, 

At three, and two years old, I stole these babes 

Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 

Thou ’reftst me of my land. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse: they took thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to thy grave: 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call’d, 

They take for natural father. [The horn sounds again. 

The game is up [Evit, R. 8. B. 
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SCENE V.—The Palace af Cymbeline.—Flourish of 
Trumpets, L. 


Enter CYMBELINE, QUEEN, CLOTEN, Locring, Ma- 
DAN, Lucius Varus, und ATTENDANTS, L. 


Cym. (R,) Thus far; and so farewell. 
Luc, (u.) Thanks, royal sir. 
T am right sorry, that I must report ye 
My master’s enemy. 
I desire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford Haven. 
Cym. My lords, [To ATTENDANTsS.} you are ap- 
pointed for that office ; 
The due of honour in no point omit: 
So farewell, noble Lucius. 
Luc. [79 Curoren, u. c.| Your hand, my lord. 
Cloten. (“. c.) Receive it friendly: but, from this 
time forth, 
I wear it as your enemy. 
Luc. Sir, the event 
Is yet to name the winner: Fare you weil. 
[#xeunt Lucius, Locrine, and Vanus, &c, v. 
Queen. (R.c.) He goes hence frowning: but it honours 


us, 
That we have given him cause. 

Cloten. "Tis all the better ; 

Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 

Queen. (c.) ’Tis not sleepy business ; 

But must be look'd to speedily, and strongly. 

Cym. (Rr. c.) Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear’d 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day: She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty ; 

We have noted it. Call her before us; for 

We have been too slight in suflerance. [Hrit Mapan, R 
Queen. (c.) Royal sir, 

Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 

Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 

‘Tis time must do. "Beseech your majesty, 

Forbear sharp speeches to her. 


Enter Mavan, R 


Cym. Where is she, sir? How 
Can her contempt be answer’d? 
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Mad. (n.) Please you, sir, 
Her chambers are all lock’d; and there’s no answer 
That will be given to the loud’st of noise we make. 
Queen. My lord, when last I went to visit her, 
She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close 5 
Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity, 
She should that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily she was bound to proffer: this 
She wish’d me to make known ; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 
Cym. Her doors lock'd ? 
Not seen of late? Grant, Heavens, that, which I fear, 
Prove false ! [Ezeunt CyMBELINE and Mapan, R, 
Queen. Son, I say, follow the king. 
Cloten. That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 
I have not seen these two days. 
Queen. Go, look after.— [Exit CLOTEN, Rk. 
Pisanio, thou that stand’st so for Posthumus !— 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that; for he believes _ 
It is a thing most precious. But for her, 
Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seized her ; 
Or, wing’d with fervour of her love, she’s flown 
To her desired Posthumus: Gone she is 
To death, or to dishonour ; and my end 
Can make good use of either: She being down, 
1 have the placing of the British crown. [Ezeunt, r. 


SCENE VI.—A Wood near Milford Haven. 
Enter Pisanio and IMoGEN, R. 5S. B. 


Imog. (Rr. c.) Thou told’st me, when we came from 
horse, the place 
Was near at hand.— 
Pisanio! Man! 
Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee stare thus? 
One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication. 
What’s the matter ? 
Why tender’st thou that paper to me? 
If it be summer news, 
Smile to’t before : if winterly, thou need’st 
But keep that countenance still. My husband's harid! 
That drug damn’d Italy hath out-craftied him, 
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And he’s at some hard point.—— Speak, man; thy 
tongue 
May take off some extremity, which, to read, 
Would be even mortal to me. 
Pisanio. (u. c.) Please you, read ; 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of fortune. 
Imog. (r.) [Reads.] ‘“ Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath 
‘layed the strumpet in my bed ; the testimonies whereof 
lie bleeding in me. I speak not out of weak surmises ; 
but from proef as strong as my grief, and as certain as [ 
expect my revenge That part, thou, Pisanio, must 
act fer me, if thy faith be not tainted with the breach 
efhers. [Pisanio draws near the x.| Let thine own 
hands take away her life; I shall give thee opportu- 
nities at Milford Haven: she hath my letter for the 
purpose: where, if thou fear to strike, and to make me 
certain it is done, thou art the pander to her dishonour, 
and equally to me disloyal.” 
[She drops the letter, and falls back on Pisawnio. 
Pisanio. (R.) [Supporting her.| What shall [ need to 
draw my sword ? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. No, ’tis slander ; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world.— 
What cheer, madam ? 
Imog. False to his bed! What is it, to be false ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep ’twixt clock and clock ? If sleep charge nature, 
[Part—Pisanio takes up the letter. 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
oa cry myself awake? That’s false to his bed, 
sit? 
Pisanio. (c.) Alas, good lady ! 
Imog. (n.) I false ? Thy conscience witness: Iachimo, 
Thou did’st accuse him of incontinency ; 
Thou then look’dst like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour’s good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him; 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion 3 
I must be ripp’d: to pieces with me! Oh, 
Men’s vows are women’s traitors ! All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, oh, husband! shall be thought 
Put on for yildany. [ Crosses, 1. 
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Pisanio. Good madam, hear me. 
Imog. (u. c.) Come, fellow, be thou honest ; 
Do thou thy master’s bidding : when thou seest him, 
A little witness my obedience: Look ! 
I draw the sword myself: [Draws his sword] take its; 
and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; ‘tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy master is not there ; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it: Do his bidding; strike. 
Thou may’st be valiant in a better cause ; 
But now thou seem’st a coward. ‘ a 
Pisanio. (Rr. c.) Hence, vile instrument : 
[Throwing his sword R. 
Thou shalt not damn my hand. 
Imog. (c.) Why, [ must die ; 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master’s: Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here’s my heart ;— 
S»mething’s afore’t: Soft, soft; we'll no defence— 
What is here ? [ Taking out letters 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turn’d to heresy? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith! [ Throwing letters uway to the 
R.} you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart. 
’Pr’ythee, dispatch: [Prisanio r. picks up the letters. 
The lamb entreats the butcher: Where’s thy knife ? 
Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 
When I desire it too. 
Pisanio. Oh, gracious lady, 
Since I received command to do this business, 
I have not slept one wink. 
Imog. (8. c.) Do’t, and to bed, then. 
Pisanio. I'll wake mine eye-balls blind first. 
Imog. Wherefore then 
Didst undertake it ? 
Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent, when thou hast ta’en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee ? 
Pisanio. But to win time 
To lose so bad employment: in the which, 
I have consider’d of a course: Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. [ Picks up the sword. 
Imog. (R.) Talk thy tongue weary ; speak : 
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I have heard I am a strumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 
Pisanio. (R. c.) It cannot be, 
But that my master is abused: 
Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 
Hath done you both this cursed injury. 
Imog. Some Roman courtezan. 
Pisanio. No, on my life.— 
I'll give but notice you are dead, and send him 
Some bloody sign of it; for tis commanded 
I should do so: You shall be miss’d at court, 
And that will well confirm it. 
Imog. Why, good fellow, 
What shall [I do the while? | Takes his hand.] Where 
bide? How live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband ? 
Pisanio. [Parting.] If you'll back to the court, —— 
Imoy. No court, no father. 
Pisanio. (wu. c.) Tf not at court, 
Then not in Britain must you bide.—Where then ? 
Imog. Hath Britain all the sun that shines ? 
’Pr’ythee, think 
There’s livers out of Britain. 
Pisanio. 1 am most glad 
You think of other place. The ambassador. 
Lucius, the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow: now, if you could wear a mind, 
Dark as your fortune is, [ Takes her hand, 
You should tread a course 
Pretty, and full of view: yea, haply near 
The residence of Posthumus ; so nigh, at least, 
That though his actions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear 
As truly as he moves. 
Imog. O. for such means ! 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, 
I would adventure. 
Pisanio, Well, then here‘s the point : 
You must forget to be a woman; [Part] change 
Command into obedience 3 
Forethinking this, I have already fit 
"Tis in my cloakbag,) doublet, hat, hose, all 
het answer to them: Would you, in their serving, 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
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From youth of such a season, ’fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you are happy, (which you'll make him know, 
If that his head have ear in music,) doubtless, 
With joy he will embrace you; for he’s honourable, 
And, doubling that, most holy. Your means abroad 
You have me, rich: and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor supplyment. 

Imog. (&. c.) Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with. 
This attempt 
1 am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage. 

isanio. (R. c.) Well, madam, we must take a short 
farewell 

Lest, being miss’d, I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the court.—My noble mistress, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen: 
What’s in’t is precious: if you are sick at sea, 
Or stomach-qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper.—To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood :—May the gods 
Direct you to the best! 

Imog. (r.) Amen! I thank thee. [Exeunt, Rr, 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—Cymbeline’s Palace. 


Enter CLoren, L. 


Cloten. (c.) I love, and hate her: for she’s fair and 
royal, 

{ love her ; but, 

Disdaining me, and throwing favours on 

The low Posthumus, slanders so her judgment, 

1 will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 

To be revenged upon her. t Retires back. 


Enter Pisano, R. D. 


Who is here ? 
Ah, you precious pander! (Advancing.} Villain, 
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Where is thy lady? In a word; or else 
Thou art straightway with the flends. 

Pizanio. (1.) O, good my lord! 

Cloten. (n. c.) Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not ask again. Close villain, 

T'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus ? 

Pisanio. Alas, my lord, 

How can she be with him? When was she miss’d ? 

Cloten. Where is she, sir ? 

Satisfy me home, 
What is become of her? 
Pisanio, O, my all-worthy lord ! 
Cloten. (i. c.) All-worthy villain! 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
Pisanio. Then, sir, 
This paper is the history of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [Presents a letter. 

Cloten. Let’s see’*t: I will pursue her 
Even to Augustus’ throne. 

Pisanio. [ Aside, r.] Or this, or perish. 

She’s far enough; and what he learns by this, 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

I’ll write to my lord she’s dead. O Imogen, 
Safe may’st thou wander, safe return again ! 

Cloten. Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pisanio. (rm. c.) Sir, as I think. 

Cloten. It is Posthumus’ hand; I know’t. Sirrah, if 
thon would’st not be a villain, but do me true service, 
—that is, what villany soever I bid thee do, to per- 
form it, directly and truly,—J would think thee an ho- 
nest man: Yhou should st neither want my means for 
thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 

Pisanio, Well, my good lord. 

Cloten. Wilt thou serve me ? 

Pisanio. Sir, 1 will. 

Cloten. Give me thy hand, here’s my purse. Hast 
any of thy late master’s garments in thy possession ? 

Pisanio. I have, my lord, at my lodgings: the same 
suit he wore when he took Jeave of my lady and mis- 
tress. 

Cloten. The first service thou dost me, fetch that suit 
hither ; let it be thy first service; go. 

Pisanio. 1 shall, my lord. {L2tt Pisawio, R. pv. 

Cloten. (c.) Meet thee at Milford-haven :——Ei ven 

E2 
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there, thou villain Posthumus, will I kil: thee. I 
would these garments were come! She said upon a 
time, that she held the very garment of Posthumus in 
more respect than my noble and natural person. With 
that suit upon my back will I first kill him, and in her 
eyes: [Going, u.] He onthe ground, my speech of 
insultment ended on his dead body, when my appetite 
hath dined, to the court I’li foot her home again. My 
revenge is now at Milford :—’Would I had wings to 
follow it! [Exit, v. 


SCENE II.—Wales.—The Forest and Cave. 


Enter Imocun, in Boy’s Clothes, R. 8. E. 


Imog. I see, a man’s life is a tedious one: 
Ihave tired myself; [Advanciny to c.] and for two 
nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be sick, 
But that my resolution helps me.—Milford, 
When from the mountain top Pisanio show’d thee, 
Thou wast within a ken: 
Two beggars told me, 
I could not miss my way: Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them, knowing ‘tis 
A punishment, or trial? (rR. c.) Yes: no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true: 
My dear lord! 
Thou art one o’ the false ones : Now I think on thee, 
My hunger’s gone; but even before I was 
At point to sink for food. But what is this ? 
[Secing the Cave near L. U. £. 
*Tis some savage hold : ras 
I were best not call: I dare not call: yee Taming i 
Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it vali@aae tia ye* 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; ~ wager 
Of hardiness is mother.—Ho !—who’s Here ¥? 
If any thing that’s civil, speak. ms 
Ho !—No answer ? then Ill enter. 
Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on’t. 
Such a foe, good heavens ! [She goes into the Cave. 


Enter Beiakius. Guiperius, and ARVIRAGUS, R. 


Bel. (c.) You, .Polydore, have proved best wood 
man, and 


Are master of the feast «i@adwal, and I 
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Will play the cook, and servant : 
Come, our stomachs 
Will make what’s homely savoury : Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.—Now, peace be here, 
Poor house, that keep’st thyself ! 
[ All yo towards the Cave. 
Guid. Tam thoroughly weary. 
Arv. Iam weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 
Guid. There's cold meat i’ the cave; we'll browse 
on that 
Whilst what we've kill’d be cook’d. 
Bel. [Seeing Imoaen.] Stay; come net in:— 
But that it eats our victuals, [ should tink 
Here were a fairy. 
Guid. What's the matter, sir? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon !—Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ! 


Enter ImMoaen from the Cave. 


Imog. Good masters, harm me not: 
Before [ enter’d here, I call’d; and thought 
To have begg’d, er bought, what I have took: Good 
troth, 
I have stolen nought; nor would not, though t had 
found 
Gold strew’d o’ the floor. Here’s money for thy meat: 
1 would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal; and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Arv, Money, youth? 
Guid. Ali gold and silver rather turn to dirt! 
As ’tis no better reckon’d, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 
[Bevarius, GuipeRius, and Arvinacus «acd- 
vance toward c.] 
Imog. (u.) I see, you are angry ; 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died, had I not made it, 
Bel. Whither bound ? 
Imog. To Milford Haven, sir. 
Bel, What is your name? 
Imog. Efonspaeet4 Fidele, sir: I have a kinsman, 
who 


Is bound for Italy; he enneses at Milford 
x 
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To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
1 am fallen in this offence. 

Bel. (c.) ’Pr’ythee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls ; nor measure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter’d! 
"Tis almost night; you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to stay and eat it.— 
Boys, bid him welcome. 

Arv, (L. c.) I'll love him as my brother: — 
And such a welcome as I’d give to him, 
After long absence, such is yours. 

Guid. (R. c.) Most welcome! 
Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends. 

Imog. [ Aside, u.| ’Mongst friends ! 
If brothers ?—’ Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father's sons ! then had my prize 
Been less 5 and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, Posthumus. 

Bel. He wrings at some distress. 

Guid. "Would I could free’t! 

Arv. Or 1; whate’er it be, 
What pain it cost—what danger ! 

Bel. Hark, boys! [ Retire and confer. 

Imog. (u. c.) Great men, 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themselves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal’d them, (layiag by 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes, ) 
Could not outpeer these twain. Pardon me, gods! 
I'd change my sex to be companion with them 
Since Leonatus, false— 

Bel. It shall be so: 
Boys, we'll go dress our hunt. [Advances to [MoGen. 
Fair youth, come in: 
Discourse is heavy, fasting ; when we have supp’'d, 
We’ll mannerly demand thee of thy story, 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 

Guid. ’Pray, draw near. 

Arv. The night to the owl, and morn to the lark, less 

welcome. 
Imog. Thanks, sir. 
Arv, I pray, draw near. { Hreunt into the Cave 
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SCENE IlI.—The Forest, near the Cave. 


Enter CLOTEN, L. 8. E. 


Cloten. (c.) I am near to the place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio have mapped it truly. How fit his 
garments serve me! Posthumus, thy head, which now 
is growing upon thy shoulders, shall within this hour 
be off; thy mistress enforced; thy garments cut to 
doebi before thy face: and, all this done, spurn her 

ome to her father ; who may, haply, be a little angry 
for my so rough usage; but my mother, having power 
of his testiness, shall turn all into my commendations. 
My horse is tied up safe: Out, sword, and to a sore 
purpose! Fortune, put them into my hand! This is 
the very description of their meeting-place: and the fel- 
low dares not deceive me. [ Exit, x. 


SCENE IV.—The Forest and the Cave. 


Enter, from the Cave, BELARIUS, GuIDERIUS, ARVI- 
RAGUS, and IMOGEN. 


Bel. (Advancing.| You are not well: remain here in 


the cave ; 
We'll come to you, after hunting. 
Arv. (u.) Brother, stay here: [To Imogen. 
Are we not brothers ? [ Takes her hand. 


Imog. (u.) So man and man should be ; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. [Part.| I am very sick. 
Guid. (rR. c.) Go you to hunting—[7o Arviracus] 
I'll abide with him. 
Imog. So sick 1 am not ;—yet I am not well: ' 
So please you, leave me ; 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 
Ys breach of all. Iam ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 
To one not sociable: I am not very sick, 
Since I can reason of it. ’Pray you, trust me here. 
Guid. Brother, farewell. 
Imog. 1 wish ye sport. 
Arv. You health. So please you, sir. 
[Bevarius, Guiperius, aud ARVIRAGUS confer 
apart, R. 
Imog {Aside.] These are kind creatures. Gods, 
what lies I have heard ' 
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Our courtiers say, all’s savage but at court.— 
IT am sick still; heart sick :—-Pisanio, 
I'll now taste of thy drug. [Drinks out of the phial. 
Guid. I could not stir him: 
He said, he was gentle, but unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. 
Arv. Thus did he answer me: yet said, hereafter 
1 might know more. 
Bel. To th’ field, to th’ field.— 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and rest, 
Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Bel, ’Pray, be not sick ; 
For you must be our housewife. 
Imog. Weil, or ill, 
1 am bound to you. 
[BELaRivs conducts IMoGEN into the Cave. 
Bel. [Returning to c.|] This youth, howe’er dis- 
tress’d, hath had good ancestors. 
Arv. How angel-like he looks! 
Nobly he yokes a smiling with a sigh. 
Guid. I do note, 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. 
Bel. It is great morning. Come; away. 
Cloten. [Within, u.] What, shall I never find this 
place ? 
Bel. Who's there? 
{BeLarius, Guiperius, and Arviraaus retire, R. 


Enter CLOTEN, L. 


Cloten. (u.) I cannot find those runagates: that 
villain 
Hath mock’'d me. [ Exit Cucten, 1. 
Bel, (r.) Those runagates ! 
Means he not us? I partly know him; ‘tis 
Cloten, the son o’ the queen. I fear some ambush. 
Guid. (R.) He is but one: You and my brother 
search 
What companies are near: "pray you, away 5 
Let me alone with him. 
[Hreunt BeLarius and ARVIRAGUS, R, 


Enter CLorTen, v. 


Cloten. (u, c.) Soft! What are you 
That fly me thus? Some villain mountaixeers ? 
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I have heard of such. 
Thou art a robber, 
A law-breaker, a villain: yield thee, thief. 

Guid. (r.) To whom? to thee? what art thou? Have 

not I 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for [ wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say, what thou art; 
Why I should yield to thee. 

Cloten. Thou villain, base ! 
Know’st me not by my clothes ? 

uid. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfather! he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Cloten. (c.) Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name and tremble! 

Guid. (x.c.) What’s your name? 

Cloten. Cloten, thou villitin ! 

Guid. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name. 
I cannot tremble at it; wer’t toad, or adder, spider, 
*T would move me sooner. 

Cloten. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 
I’m son to the queen, 

Guid. I’m sorry for’t; not seeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 

Cloten. Art not afeard? 

Guid. Those that I reverence, those I fear; the wise: 
At fools I laugh, not fear them, 

Cloten. Die the death: 
When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 
Y’ll follow those that even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud’s town set your heads: 
Yield, rustic mountaineer ! (Exeunt, fighting, i. 


Enter BeLartos and ARV1RAGUS, R. 


Bel. (z.) No company’s abroad. 
Arv. (R.) None in the world: You did mistake him, 
sure. 
Bel. No; time has nothing blurr’d those lines of 
favour 
Which when he wore, the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his: I um absolute, 
*Twas very Cloten. 
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Arv. In this place we left them.— 
But see, my brother ! 


Enter GuUIDERIUS, L. 


Guid. (u.) This Cloten was a fool ; not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had none. 
Bel, What hast thou done ? 
Guid. Cut off one Cloten’s head, 
» on to the Queen, after his own report ; 
Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer; and swore, 
With his own single hand he’d take us in, 
Displace our heads, where (thank the gods !) they grow, 
And set them on Lud's town. 
Bel. (c.) We are all undone, 
Guid. (x. c.) Why, worthy father, what have we to 


ose, 
But, that he swore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us; then why should we be tender, 
To let anjarrogant piece of flesh threat us ; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himself ; 
For we do fear the law ? What company 
Discover you abroad ? 
Bel. No single soul 
Can we set eye on ; but, in all safe reason, 
He must have some attendants ; 
It is not probable he would come alone,— 
I had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele’s sickness 
Did make my way long forth. 
Guid. (L.) With his own sword, 
Which he did wave against my throat, I’ve ta’en 
His head from him: 1°)! throw’t into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to the sea, 
And tell the fishes, he’s the queen’s son, Cloten : 
That’s all I reck. [ Brit, u 
Bel. (x. c.) I fear, twill be revenged : 
"Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done’t! though 
valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 
Arv. (Rk. c.) "Would I had done’t ! 
Bel. Well, ’tis done :— 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where eres no profit. (Going r.] I pr’ythee, to our 
rock ; 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I'll stay 
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Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 
Arv. Poor sick Fidele! 
I'll willingly to him: to gain his colour, 
I'd let a parish of such Clotens’ blood, 
And praise myself for charity. [ Exit into the Cave. 
Bel. (r.) O, thou goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. (c.) "Tis wonderful, 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d ; honour untaught ; 
Civility not seen from other; valour, 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d: Yet still it’s strange, 
What Cloten’s being here to us portends ; 
Or what his death will bring us 


Enter GUIDERIUS, L. 


Guid. (c.) Where’s my brother ? 
T have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream, 
In embassy to his mother ; his body’s hostage 
For his return. [Solemn music in the Cave 
Bel, My ingenious instrument ! 
[ Looking, amazed, toward the Cave, 
Hark, Polydore! it sounds! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark! 
Guid, Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. 
Guid. What does he mean ? 
Since death of my dear’st mother, 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. 


Enter Anviracus from the Cave. 


Bel. Look, here he comes ! 

Arv. The bird is dead, 
That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
Than have seen this. 

Guid. (1.) O sweetest, fairest lily. 
And art thou gone, my poor Fidele ? 
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Bel. (rn. c.) What! ishe dead? How found you him? 
Ary, Stark :—smiling, as some fly had tickled 
slumber, 
Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at: his right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion. 
Guid. Where? 
Arv. O’ the floor ; 
His arms thus leagued: I thought, he slept. 
Bel. (R.) Great griefs, I see, medicine the less: for 
Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
He was paid for that: 
Our foe was princely ; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him asa priuce. Go, bring your lily. 
[Exeunt Guiperivs and Arviraaus into the Cave. 
O, melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ?—find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish care 
Might easiliest harbour in? [Soft, pluintive music. 
Thou blessed thing ! 
Jove knows what man thou might’st have made, but, ah! 
Thou died’st, a most rare boy, of melancholy. 


Enter Guiperius and Arviracus, from the Cave, 
bearing Imocen’s Body on a small Pallet, covered 
with Crimson. 


Come, let us lay the bodies each oy each, 
And strew them o’er with flow’rs ; and on the morrow 
Shall the earth receive them. 

Arv. Sweet Fidele ! 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s blast; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

And the dream of life is past. 

Guid. Monarchs, sages, peasants, must 
Follow thee, and come to dust. 

[Wile bearing the Body toward the R. the 
Scene changes. 


SCENE V.—Cymbeline’s Palace. 
Enter CyMBELINE, Mavan, Pisanio, and 
ATTENDANTS, R. 
Cym., ie Again; and bring me word, how the queen 
oes {Exit an ATTENDANT, L 
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A fever, with the absence of her son; 
A madness, of which her life’s in danger :—Heavens 
How deeply you at once do touch me :—Imogen 
The great part of my comfort, gone: My queen, 
Upon a desperate bed; and in a time 

hen fearful wars point at me: Her son gone, 
So needful for this present: It strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort.—But for thee, fellow, [To Pisa. 
Who needs must know of her departure, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture. 

Pisanio, (i. ¢.) Sir, my life is yours, 
T humbly set it at your will. 

Mad. (r.) Good my liege, 
The day that she was missing, he was here: 
I dare be bound he’s true, and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. 
For Cloten,— 
There wants no diligence in seeking him ; 
He will, no doubt, be found. 

Cym. The time is troublesome ; 
We'll slip you for a season: but our jealousy 
Does yet depend. 


Enter Locrine, v. 


Loc. So please your majesty, 

The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coast. 

Cym. Now for the counsel of my son, and queen | 
Let’s withdraw ; [ Going, t. 
And meet the time, as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but 
We grieve at chances here. 

[Exveunt CyMBELINE, LocrinzE, Mapan, and 
ATTENDANTS, L. 

Pisanio. (c.) T heard no letter from my master, since 

I wrote him, Imegen was slain: "Tis strange: 

Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 

To yield me often tidings: Neither know I 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 

Perplex’d in all. The Heavens still must work: 

Wherein I’m false, I’m honest ; not true, to be true, 

These present wars shall find I love my country, 

Even to the note o° the king, or I'l fall in them. 

All other doubts, by time, let them be clear’d: 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d. 
I [ zit, nr 
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SCENE VI.—A Forest, near the Cave 


{moGEN and CLoTeN discovered, lying on a Bank 
strewed with Flowers, near R. U. E.—-I MOGEN amakes. 


Imog. Yes, sir, to Milford Haven; which is the 
way? 
7 thank Jour By yon oush? Pray, how far thither ? 
’Ods pittikins! can it be six miles yet? 
1 have gone all night :——~’Faith, Ill lie down and 
sleep. {Seeing the Body. 
But, soft! no bedfellow :—O, gods and goddesses ! 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care ont. I hope, a dream ; 
For, so, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honest creatures. 
Good faith, 
I tremble still with fear: But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, fear’d gods, a part of it! 
The dream’s here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagined, felt. 
A headless man! The garments of Posthumus ! 
Oh, he is murder’d ! 
Pisanio,— 
*Tis thou conspiring with that devil, Cloten, 
Hast here cut off my lord. 
Pisanio ? 
How should this be? Pisanio? 
"Tis he :—— 
The drug he gave me, which, he said, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murd’rous to the senses ? That confirms it home: 
This is Pisanio’s deed, and Cloten’s: O !— 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on them !— 
O, my lord! my lord! [Sinks om the Bank. 


Enter Carus Lucius, VARus, and SoLpIERS, R 
Music. 


Varus. (t.) The senate hath stirr’d up the oon 


rs, 
And gentlemen of Italy; most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service: and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 
Sienne’s brother. [Sonprers form on the u 
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Luc. (x. c.) When expect you them ? 
Varuse. With the next benefit o’ the' wind 
Luc. (c.) This forwardness 
Makes our hopes fair.— 
Soft, ho! [Seeing Imoaen and CLoTen]) what trunk is 
her: [Going to the Bank 
Without his top? The ruin speaks, that some time 
It was a worthy Haan § How! a page !—— 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead, rather ; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead.— 
Let’s see the boy’s face. 
Varus. He is alive, my lord. 
Luc, He’ll then instruct us of this body. Young one, 
{ Leading ImocGen forward. 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it seems, 
They crave to be demanded: Who is this 
Thou mak’st thy bloody pillow? 
W hat’s thy interest 
In this sad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? 
Imog. (Rr. c.) I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain :—Alas! 
There are no more such masters ! 
Lue. (c.) "Lack, good youth ! 
Thou mov’st no less with thy complaining, than 
Thy master in bleeding: Say, thy name, good boy. 
Imog. Fidele, sir. 
Lue. Thy name well fits thy faith :— 
Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not say, 
Thou shalt be so well master’d; but, be sure, 
No less beloved. 
Go with me, 


Imog. Vl follow, sir. But, first. an’t please the 


gods, 

I’\l hide my master from the flies, as deep 

As these poor pick-axes [Showing her hands] can dig 3 
and when 

With wild-wood leaves, and weeds, I have strew’d hi¢ 
grave 

And on it said a century of raves 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep, and sigh ; 

And, leaving so his service, follow you, 

So please you, evtertain me. 
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Lue. Ay, good youth ; 

And rather father thee, than master thee.-—~ 

My friends, [Retiring to the Bank.) 

The boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us 

Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 

And make him, with our pikes and partizans, 

A grave: Come, arm him. 

Boy, he is preferr'd 

By thee, to us; and he shall be interr’d 

As soldiers can. [ImoGen kneels.| Be cheerful, wipe 
thine eyes : 

Some falls are means the happier to arise. 
[As the SotpiErs are tukiny up the Body, the 

Curtain falls. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—The Forest.—Drums, Trumpets, §c. 


Enter BeLarivs, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS, L. 


Guid. (x. c.) The noise is round about us. 
Bel. (c.) Let us from it. 
We'll higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 
To the king’s party there’s no going ; newness 
Of Cloten’s death (we being not known, nor muster'd 
Among the bands,) may drive us to a render 
Where we have lived; and so extort from us 
That which we have done, whose answer would be 
death, 
Drawn on with tortures. 
Guid. (Rr.) This is, sir, a doubt, 
In such 8 time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor satisfying us. 
Arv. (u.) it is not likely, 
That, when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears, so cioy’d importantly, as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 
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Bel. O, Lam known 
Of many in the army : 
And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves 
Guid. ’Pray, sir, to the army: 
I and my brother are not known; yourself, 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown, 
Cannot be question’d. 
Arv. By this sun that shines, 
Vil thither! What thing is it, that I never 
Did see man die! scarce ever look’d on blood, 
Bnt that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison 
1 am ashamed 
To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his bless’d beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 
Guid. By heavens, I'll go! 
If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
I'll take the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due, fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans ! 
Arv. So say 1; Amen! 
Bel. No reason I, since on your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My crack’d one to more care. Have with you, boys: 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I’ll lie. 
[Hxeunt, R.—Drums, Trumpets, Jc. 


SCENE II.—A Plain, between the British and Roman 
Camps. 


Enter Postuumus, with a Bloody Handkerchief. 


Post. SSR ea bloody cloth, ll keep thee; for I 
wish’d 
Thou should’st be colour’d thus. ‘You married ones, 
If each of you would take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves, 
For wrying but a little !-—O, Pisanio! 
Every good servant does not all commands : 
No bond, but to do just ones.—Gods ! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had lived to put on this: so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent; and struck 
Me,—wretch !—more worth your vengeance.— 
But Imogen is your own: Do your best wills, 
F 3 
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And make me bless’d to obey :—I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom: ‘Tis enough 
That, Britain, 1 have kill’d thy mistress; peace ! 
i’ll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpose: I have conceal’d 
My Italian weeds, under this semblance of 
A Briton peasant: so I'll fight 
Against the part I come with; so I’ll die 
For thee, O [Imogen ! even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I'll dedicate. { Drums, Trumpets, &c. 
Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me! 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 
The fashion, less without, and more within. 
[ Drums, Trumpets, &c.—Exit, R. 


SCENE Il—The Field of Battle.—Alarums.—An 
Enyagement between the Britons and the Romane— 
The Britons are repulsed. 


Enter Postuumus and Iacuimo, rR. Fighting.— 
lacuHimo is disarmed. 


Post. Or, yield thee, Roman, or thou diest! 
Jach. Peasant, behold my breast ! 
Post. No; take thy life, and mend it. [Erié, r. 
Tach. (c.) The heaviness and guilt within my bosom. 
Takes off my manhood: I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me; or could this carl, 
A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 
In my profession? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 
With heaven against me, what is sword or shield ? 
My gailt, my guilt o’erpowers me, and I yield. 
(Drums, Trumpets, §c.—Exit, Rr 


SCENE I1V.—The Forest, near the Cave.—Drums, 
Trumpets, &c. 


Enter xr IsaNio and Mapan, R. 


Mad. (x.) This is a day turn’d strangely. 
Cam’st thou from where they made the stand ? 
Pisanio. (c.) I did: 
Though you, it seems come from the fliers 
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Mad. (n. €.) I did. 
Bene: (u. C.) No blame be to you, sir; for all was 
ost, 
But that the heavens fought: The king himself, 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane: the enemy full hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some falling 
Merely through fear; that the strait pass was damm'd 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living, 
To die with lengthen’d shame. 
Mad. Where was this lane? 
Pisanio. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d 
with turf ; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier ; 
(An honest one, I warrant ;)—athwart the lane, 
He, with two striplings, (lads, more like to run 
The country base, than to commit such slaughter,) 
Made good the passage ; cried to the fliers, ‘‘ Stand ! 
Or we are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beasts, which you shun beastly ; and may save, 
But to ve back in frown: stand, stand !’’—These 
three—— 
Mad. Were there but three ? 
Pisanio. There was a fourth man, in a poor rustic 
habit, 
That stood the front with them. These matchless four, 
Accommodated by the place, gilded pale looks ; 
Part, shame: part, spirit renew'd; that some, turn’d 
coward 
But by example, ’gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o’ the hunters. Then began 
A stop i’ the chaser, a retire ; anon, 
A rout, confusion thick ; and the event, 
A victory for us. 
Mad. This was strange chance ! 
An old man, two boys, and a poor rustic ! 
Pisanio, Nay, do not wonder :—go with me, and see 
These wonders, sir, and join the general joy. 
[ Drums, Trumpets, &c.—Hzeunt. 
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SCENE V.—<Another Part of the Forest. 


Enter PosTHuMus, R. : 


Post. (c.) To-day, how many would have given their 
honours 

To have saved their carcasses ! took heel to do’t, 
And yet died, too !—I, in mme own woe charm’d, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him, where he struck.— 
Well, I will find him: 
No more a Briton, I have resumed again 
The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the veriest hind, that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 
On either side. For me, my ransom’s death ; 
On either side I come to spend my breath ; 
Which neither here I'l! keep, nor bear again, 
But end it by some means for Imogen. 


Enter Mapan, Locrine, and two British Soldiers, 1. 


Loc. Great Jupiter be praised! Lucius is taken : 
"Tis thought, the old man and his sons were angels. 
Mad, There was a fourth man, in a peasant’s habit, 
That gave the affront with them. 
Loe. Stand! who is there ? 
Post. A Roman ; 
Who had not now been drooping here, if seconds 
Had answer’d him. 
Mad. Lay hands on him; a dog !— 
A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck’d them here: he brags his 
service, [ Crosses to rk. 
Asif he were of note ;—bring him to the king. 
Flourish of Drums and Trumpets, wu. 
Exeunt, leading away PosTHUMUS, R. 


SCENE VI.—Cymbeline’s Tent.—A Retreat sounded. 


CymBeLine, BeELarivs, GuiIDERIUS, ARVIRAGUS, 
Pisanro, and British Soldiers discovered, t. 


Cym. (c.) Stand by my side, you, whom the gods 
have made , 
Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart, i 
That the poor soldier, that so richly fought, 
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Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepp’d before targe of proof, cannot be found : 
He shall be happy, that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

Bel. (u.) I never saw 
Such noble fury in so poor a thing. 

Cym. No tidings of. him ? 

Pisanio. He hath been search’d among the dead 

living, 

But no trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 

[Zo Bevarius, Guiperius, and ARVIRAGUS 

By whon, | grant, she lives: ’Tis now the time 
To ask of whence you are :—report it. 

Bel, Sir, 
In Cambria are we born, ani gentlemen : 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 
Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees: 
Arise, my knights o’ the battle; I create you 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

[Drums and Trumpets, 


Enter Locrine, Mapan, Iacuimo, Carus Lucius, 
ImoGeNn, Roman Prisoners, in Chains ; and Post- 
HuMUS behind, guarded by British Soldiers, BR. 


Thou comest not, Caius, now for tribute; that 
Britons have razed out, though with the loss ; 
Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have made suit, 
That their good souls may be appeased with slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourself have granted: 
So, think of your estate. 

Luc. (x. c.) Consider, sir, the chance of war ; the day 
Was yours by accident: had it gone with us 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have threaten’d 
Our prisoners with the sword. But, since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come: sufficeth, 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer: 
Augustus lives to think on’t: And so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat ; my boy, [Imogen stands behind the c.] 

@ Briton born, 
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Let him be ransom’d: never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent : 
He hath dene no Briton harm, 
Though he hath served a Roman: Save hin, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 
Cym. (u. c.) T have surely seen him! 
His favour is familiar to me.—— 
Boy, thou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 
And art mine own. I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To say, live, boy: ne’er thank thy master ; live: 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty, and thy state, PH give it ; 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta’en. {Imocen looks at TacniMo, R. 
Know’st him thou look’st on? Speak,— 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Imog. (c.) He is a Roman ; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highness ; who, being born your vassal, 
Am something nearer. 
Cym. Wherefore eyest him so? 
Imog. Vl tell you, sir, in private, if you please 
To give me hearing. 
Cym. Ay, with all my heart: 
Walk with me; speak freely. 
{CyMBELINE and IMOCEN retire up the stage. 
Bel. (u,.) Is not this boy revived from death ? 
Arv. (u.) One sand another 
Not more resembles: That sweet rosy lad, 
Who died, and was Fidele: What think you? 
Guid. The same dead thing alive. 
Bel. (u.) Peace, peace! see further. 
Pisanio. (n.) [Aside.] It is my mistress ; 
Since she is living, let the time run on, 
To good, or bad. 


CymBELINE and IMOGEN come forward. 


Cym. (c.) Come, stand thou by our side ; 
Make thy demand aloud. Sir, step you forth ; 
[To Yacuiy 0. 
Give answer to this boy, and do it freely ; 
Or, by our greatness, 
Ritter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. On, speak to him. 
Imog. Nae c.) My boon is, that this gentleman may 


er 
Of whom he bad this ring. [ Pointing to lacni0’s hand 
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Post. ay What’s that to him? 
Cym. (x. c.) That diamond upon your finger, say, 
How came it yours? 
Iach. (r.) Thou'lt torture me to leave unspoken that 
Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 
Cym. How! me? . 
Jach, 1 am glad to be constrain’d to utter that which 
Torments me to conceal. By villany 
I got this ring; ’twas Leonatus’ jewel, 
Whom ae didst banish ; and (which more may grieve 
thee, 
As it doth me,) a nobler sir ne’er lived 
*Twixt sky and ground, Will you hear more, my lord? 
Cym. All that belongs to this. : 
Tach. That paragon, thy daughter, 
For whom my heart ped blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember ive me leave; [I faint. 
[ Fainting—Manan and Locrine support him. 
Cym. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy 
strength : 
I had rather thou should’st live while nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more. 
Iach. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour !) it was in Rome, (aceurse 
The mansion where !) ’twas at feast, (Oh, ’would 
Our viands had been poison’d ! or, at least, 
Those which I heaved to head !) the good Posthumus-- 
Cym. Come to the matter. 
Tach. Your daughter’s chastity—there it begins.—- 
He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 
And she alone were cold : whereat, I, wretch !— 
Made scruple of his praise ; and wager’d with him 
Pieces of gold, ’gainst this which then he wore 
Upon his honour’d finger, to attain 
In suit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. 
Away to Britain 
Post Lin this design. [Postnumus stands elose to R. of 
Imocen.] Well may you, sir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught, 
Of your chaste daughter, the wide difference 
*Twixt amorous and villanous :— 
To be brief, my practice so prevail’d, 
That I return’d, with similar proof enough 
‘To make the noble Leonatus mad, 
By wounding his belief in her renown 
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With tokens thus, and thus ; 
That he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack’d, 
T having ta’en the forfeit. Whereupon,— 
Methinks, I see him now,—— 
Post. Ay, so thou dost, 
[Coming forward, and throwing off his cloak, Rr. c. 
Italian fiend! Ah me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That’s due to all the villains past, in being, 
To come! Oh, give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious : 
I am Posthumus, 
That kill’d thy daughter :—the temp.e 
Of virtue was she; yea, and she herself. 
Spit and throw stones, cast mire upon me: set 
The dogs o’ the street to bay me: every villain 
Be call’d Posthumus Leonatus; and 
Be villany less than ’twas! Oh, Imogen, 
My queen, my life, my life! Oh, Imogen! 
Imogen, Imogen ! 
Imog. Peace my lord; hear, hear——~ 
Post. Thou scornful page, there is no peace for me. 
Striking her; she falls, he runs v. 
Pisanio. (Rr. c.) Oh, gentlemen, help, help 
Mine, and your mistress; Oh, my Lord Posthumus ! 
You ne’er kill’d Imogen till now: Help! help !— 
Mine honour’d lady ! 
Post. (L.) How come these staggers on me? 
Pisanio. Wake, my mistress ! 
Cym. If this be so, the gods do mean to strike me 
To death with mortal joy. 
Imog. [To PostuHumus.] Why did you throw your 
wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock ; and now, 
Throw me again. [ Runs into his arma, c. 
Post. (c.) Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die! 
Cym (1. c.) My child! my child ! my dearest Imogen ! 
Imog. Your blessing, sir. [ Kneeling. 
Bel, Though you did love this youth, I blame you 


not ; 
You had a motive for’t. 
[Zo Guiperius and ARVIRAGHS. 


Cym. Imagen, 
Thy mother’s dead. 
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Imog. I am sorry for’t, my lord. 
Cym. Oh, she was naught; and ‘long of her it was, 
That we meet here so strangely ; but her son 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 
[Pisanio and Imocen retire up the stage with 
Postuumus ; the Guanps take off his Chains. 
Guid. (u.) Let me end his story : 
*T was I that slew him. 
Cym. (c.) Marry, the gods forefend ! 
I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence: ’pr’ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny’t again. 
Guid, I have spoke it, and I did it. 
Cym. He was a prince. 
Guid. (u. c.) A most uncivil one: the wrongs he did 
me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he dia provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea, 
If it could so roar to me: I cut off ’s head ; 
And am right glad, he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 
Cym. 1 am sorry for thee: 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn’c, and must 
Endure our law. Bind the offender, 
And take him from our presence, [Guarps advance 
Bel. (u.) Stay, sir king: 
This man is better than the man he slew, 
As well descended as thyself; and hath 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever scar for.—Let his arms alone ; 
[To the GuaRDS 
They were not born for bondage. 
Cym. (R. c.) Why, old soldier, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By tasting of our wrath? How of descen 
As good as we? 
Bel, (u. c.) Tam too blunt, and saucy: Here’s m 
knee : [ Kneeling. 
Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine ; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 


Postuumus, ImoGEeN, and Pisanio, come forward. 
Cym. How! my issue? 
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Bel. So sure as you your father’s. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish’d : 
Your pleasure was my mere offence, my punishment 
Itself, and all my treason ; that I suffer’d, 

Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes 
[ Pointing v. 
(For such, and so they are,) these twenty years 
Have I train’d up: those hearts they have, as I 
Could put into them. But, gracious sir, 
Here ee sons again ; [ They kneel1.c.] andi must 
ose 
Two of the sweet’st companions in the world: 
The benediction of these covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars. 
Cym. (c.) Thou weep’st, and speak’st.— 
I lost my children ; 
If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star: 
It was a mark of wonder. 
Bel, This is he; 
Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 
It was wise Nature's end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 

Cym. Bless’d may you be, 

That, after this strange starting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now !—Oh, Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

Imog. [Coming forward.| No, my lord ; 

I have got two worlds by’t. Oh, my gentle brothers, 
[Standing between them R. € 

Have we thus met? Oh, never say hereafter, 

But I am truest speaker: you call’d me brother, 

When I was but your sister ; I you brothers, 

When you were so indeed. 

Cym. Did you e’er meet? 

4rv. Ay, my good lord. 

Guid. And at first meeting loved. 

Cym. Oh, rare instinct ! 

When shall I hear all through ?—How lived you? 
where ? 

And when came you to serve our Roman captive ? 

How parted with your brothers ? how first met them 

Why fled you from the court? and whither? 

But nor the time, nor place, 
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Will serve our long interrogatories. See, 
Posthamus anchors upon Imagen ; 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him. All o’erjoy’d, 
Save these in bonds; let them be joyful too, 
For they shail taste our comfort. 
[Guards take off their Chains. 
The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought, 
He would have well becomed this place, and graced 
The thankings of a king. 
Post, (R. c.) I am, sir, 
The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming ; ’twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then follow’d :—That I was he, 
Speak, lachimo; I had you down, and might 
Have made you finish. 
Tach. (n.) I am down again: [ Kneels 
But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did. 
But, your ring first ; 
Aud here the bracelet of the truest princess, 
That ever swore her faith :— 
Now take that life, *beseecn you, [Kneeling 
Which I so often owe. 
Post. Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you :—Live, 
And deal with others better. 
Cym, (Lu. ¢.) Nobly doom’d: 
We'll learn our freeness of a son-in-law ; 
Pardon’s the word to all. Laud we the gods ; 
And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our bless’d altars! Set we forward: Let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together: so through Lud’s town march: 
Set on there :—Never was a war did cease, 
Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with such a aan 
{ Exeunt omnes.—Drums and Trumpets. 


THE END 
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REMARKS. 


Denice Preserbed. 


Orway was a great and original genius. He struck the chords of 
tragedy with a master-hand, and never with more energy and power 
than in Venice Preserved. Massinger, as a dramatic writer, ranks 
next to Shakspeare; and Otway to Massinger—yet the latter never 
produced anything of equal pathos to this tragedy. Will it he ao- 
counted heresy if we say, that even Shakspeare has scarcely drawn 
more tears. 

Yet, whatever tears have been shed at his scenes of fictitions woe, 
some few must be reserved for the memory of the poet, whose tate 
passed the ordinary bounds of human calamity. He had been nursed 
in affluence, had experienced the care and solicitude of tender pa- 
rents—yet he lived to endure all the horrors of want. How pathe- 


ony does he describe his former happy situation, in the words of 
affier 


“ ] have known 
The lascious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wak’d, but to a joyful morning.” 


It is recorded, upon undoubted authority, that he retired, in his dis- 
treas, to a public-house, on Tower Hill, where, accideatally meeting 
with a gentleman who had known him in his prosperity, he asked 
him for a shilling—the latter generously gave him a guinea. Otway 
immediately purchased a roll; when, from his great eagerness to 
satisfy the cravings of nature, the first morsel choked him. 

The plot of this noble tragedy is borrowed from a work entitled 
“ Histoire de la Conjuration de Marquis de Bedemar,” written 
by the Abbe de St. Real. The French drama of Manlius is also 
derived from the same source ; the Venetian names being changed 
to Roman. The incidents are deeply ee the characters 
forcibly drawn, and the language exquisitely tender, nervous, and 
poetical. Otway partook largely of the literary vice of bis time: in 
obedience to a vile public taste, he introduced in bis most pathetic 
Pieces indelicate scenes and coarse buffoonery. Happily, these were 
Not so interwoven with his plot that their expulsion produces any 
particular chasm. It is one of Otway’s great beauties, that he took 
nature for his guide—that he drew from his own bosom the passions 
and feelings he delincated, and that his powers of expression were 
fully equal to the energy and grandeur of bis conceptions. We 
agree with Dryden, that somewhat remains to be desired aa regards 
elegance, Yet could Otway hardly spare, in his moments of inspi- 
ration, time to re-model thoughts und polish sentences ~« 


“ Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
snd rise to faults true Pag dare not mend,” 
8 
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Still shall we find in his works many passages of the most refined 
delicacy ; many sentiments tinely conceived, and elegantly expressed, 
where to displace a word would be io destroy a beauty. The whole 
of Belvidera’s first interview with Jaffier is one burst of passionate 
tenderness ; love the most ardent and devoted, braving the rudest 
assaults of poverty and misfortune, is pictured in her reply ; 


“ Oh! I will love, even 11 madness love thee | 
Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 
I'd find some intervals when my pvor heart 
Should ’snage itself, and be let loose to thine. 
Though the bare earth be all our resting-place, 

Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 

Vl make this arm a pillow for thine head ; 

And, as thou sighing liest, and swell’d with sorrow, 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 

Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest; 

Then piaise our God, and watch thee till the morning.” 


The poet who could write thus rises superior to all criticism, all 
rules of art—the passions are entirely his, and he sways them at his 
will, 

The character of Pierre has been greatly misrepresented. He tor 
spires not against the liberties of his country, but against those that 
had betrayed them, He had done the state some service, but his 
services had been repaid with ingratitude. He kuew the senators 
to be corrupt, inefficient, and tyrannical. He beheld the people 
destitute, cheated, and enslaved. The laws were no longer the poor 
man’s refuge, but the rich man’s instrument of oppression ; and justice 
was as openly brought to market as any other commodity. Goaded 
by public and private wrongs, Pierre associates hiinself with a band 
of conspirators to put down these enormous evils, and to free his 
suffering country from so galling a yoke; and, if ever the end 
may be said to have justified the means, it is when this noble con- 
spirator bares his arm for the destruction of the senate ; 


“ Treason does never prosper: what’s the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 


Had the conspiracy proved successful, its actors would have been 
handed down to posterity with the same honours as Brutus and 
Cassins, whose mcans of redress were equally a violence against 
moral order; for, when laws are “ corrupted to their ends that 
make them,” how are the oppressed to snap their chain, but in show- 
ihg, by some terrible example, that they of themselves possess aA 
power even stronger than jaw? No reasuning, however specious, 
could make us think that, if a Nero were to reign over us, we should 
be bowind to obey him; or that, if it were his humour to fiddle while 
London was burning, it would be our duty to dance to his masic ! 
Jaffier is not deserving the contumely that has been cast upon him, 
His motives for joining the conspiracy are widely different from 
thidte ‘of Pierre. vate revenge is his incentive, which, thongh §t 
makes his character less noble, renders his subsequent condact more 
consistent. How judicious is his first interview with Pierre. With 
his heart burning at the unmerited reproaches of Priuli—ruminating 
onthe sorrows of Belvidera, and the rnin of his fortunes—fearful of 
returning home, “ his doors damm’d up with gaping creditors 7 he 
encounters Pierre, who, after inveighing against public oppression, art 
folly inttedces % picture of Jaffier’s domestic sorrows, omitting no 
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ciroumstance that could awaken his sympathy, and rouse re- 
venge. The commiseration of ‘he rabble is finel jonceivoh uot 
heightens the distress. Hearts unaccustomed to pity, are moved a} 
a scene that gives Priuli joy. Pierre’s honest approbation ot the} 
feeling is characteristically expressed ¢ 


“ J could have hugg’d the greasy rogues ; they pleas’d me !” 


The wrcengs of Belvidera impelled Jaffier to join the conspiracy $ her 
tears and entreaties, aided by the treachery of Renault, caused bim 
to betray it. Let us, therefore, not judge too harshly of humat weak- 
ness, pressed by such dire calamity. His conduct when brought be- 
fore the senate; his compunction and remorse to Jaffier; the humi- 
lity with which he receives the blow ; and the glorious expiration he 
makes for his offence, are sufficient evidences of his noble bature. 
That he should confide Betvidera to the care of Renault, with the in- 
junction accompanying the dagger, is nothing strange in a man who 
el ara not the honour of bis associates, and was resolved to keep 
8 vath, 
Otway has been particularly successful in delineating female ex; 
cellence. Monimia 1s a beautiful and affecting picture ; and Belvi- 
dera is, perhaps, the most perfect example of conjugal tenderness that 
the drama presents. The latter scenes of this tragedy are so power- 
ful, aud the interest, to the very last, is kept up with such skill, that, 
with the exception of Lear, it has the power of moving the heart, 
more than any play, ancient or modern. 
Of the language we have already spoken, but in terms of panegy-' 
ric infinitely too weak to convev a just idea of its dignity and pa- 
thos, Allthat is put into the mouth of Pierre is of an elevated tone, 
tuingled with a sarcastic galety—a flerceness and daring perfectly in 
unison with bis character. In what terrific colours are the distrae- 
tion and despair of Belvidera painted, at the moment Jaffier has 
parted from her for ever :— 


** The air’s too thin, and pierces my weak brain; 
I long for thick substantial sleep.—Hell ! hell! 
Burst from the centre, rage and roar aloud, 
If thou art half so hot, so mad as 1 am.” , 


s 


It is impossible to describe the amazing powers of Siddons 
Relvidera. She subdued every heart, she terrified eyery imaginar 
tion.. When the bell toJed for the execution of the conspirators, 
dafficr breaks from ber arms, her wild start and look of agony were 
wonderfally fine, This character was Miss O’Neil’s chef-d’aupre¢, 
and, except in the bigher qualities of the art, which were peculiar 
Siddons, she left little to desire. Kemble’s Pierre was forcible an 
grand, His recital of the indignines offered to Belvidera—his d¢- 
nonciation of the corrupt senate, when brought before it, were in his 
best manner. We shail never forget his energy when he exclaimed~- 


** Who talks of killing ?” 

Hie dignity when he walked up to the conspirators, and demanded 
af ther severally ~~ 

: “ Is't you, or you, or you, sir?” er 

* Auld his bitter sarcasm and contempt when he reproacies Renanlt 
With, Uid' ténche a 

¢ Py Le: , 
by guthet HadJadierts wife pr eq, kind, he'd still been true, 
Faugh—how that stinks !” 


rs 
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Mr. Young, in this arduous character, is admirable throughout. 
exhibite the truth of nature with the refinement of art. Mr. 
cready exhibits neither. He has voice, if he would only manage 
diciously; talent, if he would not spoil it by affectation; and 
re, if he would not distort it by extravagant gestures. 
Supertor height requires superior grace, 
And what's a giant with a vacant face ? 

Mr. Charles Kemble, in Jaffier, portrayed with true feeling the 
conflicting passions of a man whose virtue is put to the hardest trials, 
apd whom despair never leaves till it has made him its victim, 

Venice Preserved was first acted at the Duke’s Theatre, 1682, 
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DUKE.—Crimson velvet dress, with purple robe, richly em- 
brotdered with gold. 

PRIULI.—Purple velvet dress, scarlet mantle, black trunks, 

k 
sword, round black hat, and black plumes. 
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boots, round black hat, and plumes. 
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VENICE PRESERVED. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I,—St. Mark's. 


Enter Privutt and JarFien, L. 


Pri, (r.) No more ' I’l] hear no more! begone, and 
leave me! 
Jaf. L.) Not hear me! by my sufferings, but youshall! 
My lord—my lord! I'm not that abject wretch 
You think me. Patience! where’s the distance throws 
Me back so far, but I may boldly speak 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear me? 
Pri, Have you not wrong’d me? 
Jaff. Could my nature e’er 
Have brook’d injustice, or the doing wrongs, 
I need not now thus low have bent myself 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father.— 
Wrong’d you? 
Pri, Yes, wrong’d me! in the nicest point, 
The honour of my house, you’ve done me wrong. 
You may remembét (for I now will speak, 
And urge its baseness), when you first came home 
From travel, with such hopes as made you look’d on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 
Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d you: 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits ; 
My house, my table—nay, my fortune, too, 
My very self was your’s; you might have us’d me 
To your best service ; like an open friend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; 
When,:in requital of my best endeavours, 
You ‘tréacherously practis’d to undo me; 
Seduc'd the.weakness of my age’s darling, 
My only child, and stole her from my bosom. 
Oh! Béividers'! 
Jaf Tib tone you owe her ¥ 
Childless had you been elsé, and in the grave 
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Your namé exthict; no more Priuli heard of. ’ 
You may remember, scarce five years are past, 
Since in your brigantine you sail’d to see 

The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; 

And I was with you ; your unskilful pilot 
Dash’d us upon a rock ; when to your boat 

You made for safety: enter’d first yourself; 

Th’ affrighted Belvidera, following next, 

As she stood trembling on the vessel’s side, 

Was by a wave wash’d off into the deep ; 

When instantly I plung’d into the sea, 

And, buffeting the billows to her rescue, 
Redeem’d her life with half the loss of mine. 
Like a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her, 
And with the other dash’d the saucy waves, 
That throng’d and press’d to rob me of my prize. 
I prosh her, gave her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul; for from that hour she lov'd me, 
Till for her life she paid me with herself. 

Pri. You stole her from me ; hke a thief you stole her, 
At dead of night; that cursed hour you chose’ 

To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

May all your joys in her prove false, like mine! 
A sterile fortune, and a barren bed, 

Attend you both; continual discord make 

Your days and nights bitter, and grievous still: 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you; till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

Jaf’. Half of your curse you have bestow’d in vain. 
Heav’n has already crown’'d our faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty : 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grandaire, 
And happier than his father. 

Pri. Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries; whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits dow and weeps in bitterness of want. 

Jaf. * talk asif "twould please you. 

Pri, "Fwould, by heaven ! 

Jaf i were in my grave ! 

. Aud she, too, with thee < 
For, living here, you've but my curs’d remembrances-~ 
1 onre was bappy ! ; tf 
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Jaf. You use me thus, because you know my soul 
Is fond of Belvidera, You perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat me. 
Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hinders me 
But I might send her back to you with contumely, 
And court my fortune where she would be kinder ? 
Pri. You dare not do’t. 
Jaff. Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 
My heart, that awes me, is too much my master: 
Three years are past since first our vows were plighted, 
During which time, the world must bear me witnese, 
I’ve treated Belvidera like your daughter, 
The daughter of a senator of Venice : 
Distinction, place, attendance, and observance, 
Due to her birth, she always has commanded : 
Out of my little fortune I’ve done this ; 
Because (though hopeless e’er to win your nature) 
The world might see I lov'd her for herself ; 
Not as the heiress of the great Priuli. 
Pri. No more. 
Jeff. Yes, all, and then adieu for ever ! 
[| Pausing, with clasp’d hands. 
There’s not a wretch, that lives on common charity, 
But’s happier than me: for I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wak’d but toa joyful morning : 
Yet now must fall, like a fuil ear of corn, 
Whose blossom ’scap’d, yet’s wither’d in the rip’ning. 
Pri. Home, and be humble; study to retrench ; 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Those pageants of thy folly : 
Reduce the glittering trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state : {Gotg, R. 
Then to some suburb cottage both retire ; 
Drudge to feed loathsome life ; get brats and starve—;. 
Home, home, I say ! [ Exit, p. 
Jaf. (c.) Yes, if my heart would let me—— 
This proud this swelling heart- home I would go, 
But that my doors are hatefal to my eyes, 
Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping orediturs : 
I’ve now not fifty ducats in the world, 
Yet still I amin love, and pleas’d with rain, 
Oh, Belvidera! oh! she ie my wife--—- 
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And we will bear our wayward fate together, 
But ne’er know comfort more, 


¢ 


Enter Pierre, i. 8. &. 


Pie. (L. c.) My friond, good morrow ; 
How fares the honest partner of my heart ? 
What, melancholy ! not a word to spare? 

Jaff. (0.) I’m thinking, Pierre, how that damn’d starv- 

ing quality, 

Call’d hanesty, got footing mn the world. 

Pie. Why, powerful villany first set it up, 
For its own ease and safety. Honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten. Were all mankind villains, 
They’d starve each other ; lawyers would want practite, 
Cut-throats reward ; each man would kill his brother 
Himself; none would be paid or hang’d for murder. 
Honesty ! "twas a cheat, invented first 
To bind the hands of bold deserving rogues, 
That fools and cowards might sit safe in power, 
And lord it uncontroll’d above their betters. - 

Jaff. Then honesty is but a notion t 
1 te, Nothing else ; 
Like wit, much talk’d of, not to be defin’d: 
He that pretends to most, too, has least share int,’ 
‘Tis a ragged virtue. Honesty! no more on’t, 

Jaff. Sure, thou art honest? } 

Pre. So, indeed, men think me 3 
But they are mistaken, Jaffier: I am a rogue 
As well aa they ; | boat choy 
A fine, gay, bold-fac’d villain, as thou seest me. 
"Tis trae, I pay my debts, when they're contracted ; : 
I steal from no man; would not cut a throat 
To gain admission toa great man’s purse, 
Or a whore’s bed ; I’d not betray my friend,: 
To get his place or fortune ; I scorn to flatter 
A blown-up fool above me, or erush the wretth beneath 

me 5 

Yet, Jaffier, for all this I am a villain: 

“aff. Re Gx) A, villain ! ‘ age da Fe 
Pie. Yes, a most notorious villain;, 
To see the sufferings of my fellow-cyeatures, 
And own myself a man; to see our senators 
Cheat the deluded people witha show . 
Of liberty, which yet they ne’er-neust smste oft1/ 
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They say by them our hands are free fromfetters ;' 
Yet whom they please they lay in basest bonds ; 
Bring whem they please to infamy and sorrow; 
Drive us, like wrecks, down the rough tide of power, 
Whilst no hold’s left to save us from destruction. 
All that bear this are villains, and I one, 
Not to rouse up at the great call of nature, 
And check the growth of these domestic spoilers, 
That make us slaves, and tell us ’tis our charter. 
[ Walks, i. 
Jaff. I think no safety can be here for virtue, 
And grieve, my friend, as much as thou, to live 
In such a wretched state as this of Venice, 
Where all agree to spoil the public good, 
And villains fatten with the brave man’s labours. 
Pie, [Returns to L. c.] We've neither safety 
Unity, nor peace, my friend, 
For the foundation’s lost of common good ; 
Justice is lame, as well as blind, amongst us ; 
The laws (corrupted to their ends that make them) 
Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny, 
That every day starts up, t’ enslave us deeper. 
Now, [Lays his hand on Jaffier’s arm.} could this glori- 
ous cause but find out friends 
To do it right, oh, Jaffier ! then might’st thou 
Not wear those seals of woe upon thy face ; 
The proud Priul: should be taught humanity, 
And learn to value such a son as thou art, 
I dare not speak, but my heart bleeds this moment. 
Jaff. Curs’d be the cause, though I, my friend,'be part 
ont; ; 
Let me partake the troubles of thy bosom, 
For I am wa’d to misery, and perhaps 
May find a way to sweeten’t to thy spirit. 
Pie. [Turns, 1. and looks over x. shoulder.) Too soon 
’twill reach thy knowledge—— ‘ 
daff. Then from thee ; 
Let it proceed. There's virtue in thy friendship, 
Would make the saddest tale of sorrow pleasing, 
Strengthen my constancy, and welcome tuin, 
Pie. Then thou art ruined ? Pou ; 
Jaff. That I long since knew ; ‘" 4 
I and ill-fortune have been long acquainted, ‘ 
Pie. I pass’d thia very moment by thy doors, ‘ 
And found them guarded by a:troop of villainy ; 
B 
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The sons of public rapin were destroying. 
They to id me, by the sentence of the law, 
They had commission to seize all thy fortane : 
Nay, more, Priuli’s cruel hand sign’d it, 

Here stood a ruffian, with an horrid face, 
Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale : 

There wae another making villanous jests 

At thy undoing: he had ta’en possession 

Of all thy ancient, most domestic ornaments ;— 
The very bed, which, on thy wedding night, 
Received thee to the arms of Belvidera, 

The scene of all thy joys, was violated 

By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon-villains, 
And thrown amongst the common lumber. 

Jaff. Now, thank heaven ! 

Pie. Thank heaven! for what? 

Jaff. That I’m net worth a ducat. 

Pie. Curse thy dull stars, and the worse fate of Venite, 
Where brothers, friends, and fathers, all are false ; 
Where there's no truth, no trust ; where innocence 
Stoops under vile oppression, and vice lerds it. 

Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how, at last, 

Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 

That’s doom’d to banishment, came weeping torth, 
Whilst two young virgins, on whose arm she lean’d, 
Kindly look’d up, and at her grief grew sad, —s-. 

As if they catch'’d the sorrows that fell from her : 

E’en the lewd rabble, that were gather’d round 

To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her; 
Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 

I could have hugg’d the greasy rogues—-they pleas'’d me." 

Jaff. I thank thee for this story, from my soul; 
Since now I know the worst thatcan befallme.’ . % 
Ah, Pierre! I have a heart that could have borne - 
The roughest wrong my fortune could have done me ; 
Bat, when I think what Belvidera feels, 

The bitternesa her tender spirits taste of, 
I own myself a coward: bear my weakness ; t 
If, throwing thus my arms about thy neck, {mbracey 


I play the boy, and blubber ia thy bosom. :& 

Oh, I shall drown thee with my sorrows. : 
Pie, Rurn, 

First burn and lexel Venice to thy rain. ere a 


What! starve, like beggars’ brats in frosty, weathat soo 
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Under a hedge, and whine cutselves to debth ! 
Thou, or thy catse, shall nevet want assistance, 
Whilst I have blood or fortune fit to serve thee : 
Command my heart, thou’rt every way its master. 
Jaff. No; there’s a secret pride in bravely dying. 
Pre. Rats die in holes and corners, dogs run mad ; 
Man knows a braver remedy for sorrow— 
Revenge, the attribute of gods; they stamp’d it, 
With their great image, on our natures. Die 
Consider well the cause that calls upon thee ; 
And, if thou’rt base enough, die then. Remember 
Thy Belvidera suffers; Belvidera! 
Die '—damn first |—What | be decently interr’d 
In a church-yard, and mingle thy brave dust 
With stinking rogues, that rot in winding-sheets, 
Surfeit-slain fools, the common dung o’th’ soil ! 
Jaff. Oh! 
Pie. Well said, out with’t—swear a little ——— 
Jaff.‘Swear? By sea and air; by earth, by heav’n 
and hell, ; 
I will revenge my Belvidera’s tears! [ Both ke to the ®. 
Hark thee, my friend—~Priuli—is—a senator ! 
Pie. A dog! 
Jaff. Agreed. [Returns to Rg. 
Pre. Shoot him! 
Jaf: With all my heart ! 
No more—where shall we meet at night? 
Pie. I'll tell thee : 
On the Rialto, every night at twelve, 
I take my eVening’s walk of meditation : 
There we two will meet, and talk of precious 
Mischief —— [Shake hands. 
Jaf. Farewell t 
Pie. At twelve. | 


Jaf. At any hour; my plagues aa. 
Will keep: nie waking. [Exit Pierre, # 
(x. c.) Tell me why, good Heaven, ' 
Thow mad’st me what I ‘am, with all the spirit; 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 

That fill the happiest man? Ah, rather why, 
Base-minded, dull, and Gt te carry burdens ! 

Didst thou not form me serdid as my fate 1 

Why have I sense to know the ourse that’s off mie’ 

Is this just dealing, natutet Belvidera! 


Poor ‘Belwideraltan si cia sen 
B2 
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Bet; tiftvut,1;] Lead me, lead me, my virgins, 
To that kind voice. : 


Enter Be.vipeRa, L. 


Bel. My lord, my love, my refuge’ ‘ 
: i [iheans on Jaffer, c. 
Happy my eyes, when they behold thy face ! 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprightful joys. 
Oh, smile! as when our loves were in their spring, . 
And cheer my fainting soul ! 
Jaff.'(R. c.) As when our loves ) 
Were in their spring! Has, then, my fortune chang’d 
thee ? 
Art thou not, Belvidera, atill the same— : 
Kind, good, and tender, as my arms first found thee 
If thou art alter’d, where shall I have harbour? 
Where ease my loaded heart? [Part.] Oh, where com- 
plain? i 
Bel. (c.) Does this appear like change, or love decaying, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom, 
{Leans on Jaffer 
With all the resolution of strong truth ? 
I joy more in thee 
Than did thy mother, when she hugg’d thee first, 
And bless’d the gods for all her travail past. ++ | 
Jaff. Can there in woman be such gloricus‘faith? - 
Sure, all ill stories of thy sex are false ! ‘sf Part 
Oh, woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee - 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you: 
There’s in you all that we believe of heav'n ; ! 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! [ Embrace, 
* Bel. Ff love be treasure, we'll be wond’rous rich ; 
Oh! lead me to some desert, [Part.] wide and wild, 
Barren as our misfortunes, where my soul 
‘May have tts vent, where I may tell aloud 
To the high heavens, and every list’ning planet, 
With what :# ®oundiess stock my bosom’s fraught, .: ++ 
1 Saf: (Making her hand.} Oh, Belvidera! doubly I’n 
a beggar ; 
Undone by fortune, and ijn debt to thee. 
Want, worldly want, that hungary meagre fiend, 
Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 
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Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty 2 
When banished by our miseries abroad 
tee suddenly we shall be), to seek out, 
n soniye far climate, where our names are strangers, 
For charitable succour, wilt thou then, 
When, in a bed of straw we shrink together, 
And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads, 
Wilt thon then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love ? 
Bel. Oh! I will love, even in madneas, love thee ! 
Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 
I'd find some intervals when my poor heart 
Should ’suage itself, and be let loose to thine. 
Though'the bare earth be all our resting-place, 
Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 
I'll make ithis arm a pillow for thine head ; 
And, as thou sighing liest, and swelled with sorrow, 
Creep to:thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; [Part 
Thén praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 
Jaff. Hear this, you Heav’ns, and wonder how you 
made her ! 
Reign, ratgn, ye monarchs, that divide the world; 
Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine ; 
Eike gaudy ships, the obsequious billows fall, 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 
They wait but for a storm, and then devour you. 
{ Belvidera croases io R. 
I, in my private bark already wreck’d, 
Like a poor merchant, driven to unknown land, 
That had, by chance, pack’d up his choicest treasure, 
[ Belvidera returns to Jaffer. 
In ne. dear casket, and sav'd only that; ; 
Since I must wander farther an the shore, 
Thus [Taking her arm.] hug my little, but my precious 
store, 
Resoly’d to scorn, and trust my fate no more, ; 
[ Exeunt, he 


END oF ACT I. 
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ACT IL 


SCENE I.—The Rialto. 


Enter JAFFIER, L. 


Jaff. (t.c.) I’m here; and thus, the shades of night 
around me, 
I look as if all hell were in my heart, 
And Tin hell. Nay, surely, ’tis so with me' 
For every step I tread, methinks some fiend 
Knocks at my breast, and bids it not be quiet. 
ve heard how desperate wretches, like myself, 
Have wander’d out at this dead time of night, 
To meet the foe of mankind in his walk. 
Sure I’m so curs’d, that, though of heav’n forsaken, 
No minister of darkness cares to tempt me. 
Hell! hell! why sleep’st thou ? [Turns, i. 


Enter PIERRE, R. 8. E. 


Pie. Sure, I’ve stay’d too long : [Coming forward. 
The clock has struck, and I may lose my proselyte. 
Speak [Seeing Jaffier}], who goes there ? 

Jaf. (1.) A dog, that comes to howl 
At yonder moon. What’s he, that asks the question ? 

Pie. A friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures, 
And ne’er betray their masters ; never fawn 
On any that they love not. Well met, friend [Advancing 

towards x. c.] Jaffier ! 

Jaff. The same. 

Pie. (z.c.) Where’s Belvidera? 

Jaff. For a day or two, 

I’ve lodged her privately, till I see farther 

What fortune will do with me. Prithee, friend, 
If thou wouldst bave me sit to hear good counsel, 
Speak not of Belvidera. 

Pie. (c.) Speak not of her ? 

Taff. Qh, no! nor name her! 

Pie. May be I wish her well. 

Jaf. Whom well? 

Pie. Thy wife; thy lovely Belvidera. 

I hope a man may wish his friend’s wife well, 
‘And no harm dene ? 
Saf, { Retiring, L.] You're merry, Pierre. 

‘Pee. [Foliowing.| I am so ; 
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Thou shalt smile, too, and Belvidera smile: 
We'll all rejoice. Here's something to buy pins ; 
Marriage 1s chargeable. [Gives him a purse. 
Jaff (u.) 1 but half wish’d 
To see the devil, and he’s here already! Well! 
What must this buy? Rebellion, murder, treason ? 
ell me (Turning, z.] which way I must be damn’d for 
this. 
Pie. (1.c.) When last we parted, we had no qualms 
like these, 
But entertain’d each other’s thoughts, like men 
Whose souls were well acquainted. Is the world 
Reform’@ since our last meeting? What new miracles 
Have happen’d? Has Priuli’s heart relented ? 
Can he be honest? 
Jaf. Kind heav’n, let heavy curses 
Gall his old age, till life become his burden ; 
Him groan under't long, linger an age 
In the worst agonies and pangs of death, 
And find its ease but late ! 
‘Pie. Nay, couldst thou not 
As well, my friend, have stretch'’d the curse to all 
The senate round, as to one single villain ? 
Jaf But curses stick not; could I kill with cursing, 
By héav’n, I know not thirty heads in Venice 
Should not be blasted! Senators should rot, 
Like dogs, on dunghills. Oh, for a curse 
Yo kill with 1 [Crosses to R. 
Pie. Daggers! daggers! are much better. 
Jaff. (rR. c.) Ha! 
Pre. Daggers. 
Juff. But where are they ? 
Pie. Oh''a' thousand 
May be dispos’d, in honest hands, in Venice. 
Jaff. Thou talk’st in clouds, 
Pre But yet a heart, half wrong’d 
As thine has been, would ‘find the meaning, Jaffier ! 
Jaff. A thousand daggers, all in honest hands! 
And have not I a friend will stick one here? 
Pr. (c.) Yes, if I thought thon wert not to be 
cherish'd ' 
To a nobler purpose, I would be that friend. 
[Lays his hand on Jaffier's arm. 
But thou hast better friends—friends, whom thy wrongs 
Have made thy friends ; friends, worthy to be call’d 0. 
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I'll trust thee with a secret. There are spirits 
This hour at work. But, as thou'rt a man 
Whom I have pick’d and chosen from the world, 
Swear that thou wilt be true to what I utter ; 
And when I’ve told thee that, which only gods, 
And men like gods, are privy to, then swear, 
No chance, or change, shall wrest it from thy bosom, =; 
Jaf. (n.) When thou woulst bind me, is there need 
of oaths? 
Is coward, fool, or villain, in my face ? 
If I seem none of these, I dare believe 
Thou wouldst not use me in a little cause ; 
For I am fit for honour’s toughest task ; 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province : 
And, for a villanous, inglorious enterprise, 
I know thy heart so well, I dare lay mine 
Before thee, set it to what point thou wilt. 
Pie. ’Tis a cause thou wilt be fond of, Jaffier ; 
For it is founded on the noblest basis : 
Our liberties, our natural inheritance ! 
We'll do the business, and ne’er fast and pray for’t ; 
Openly act a deed, the world may gaze 
With wonder at, and envy when ’tis done. 
Jaf. For liberty ! 
Pie. For liberty, my friend. [Jaffer crosses, L. 
Thou shalt be freed from base Priuli’s tyranny, 
And thy sequester’d fortunes heal’d again: 
I shall be free from those opprobrious wrongs 
That press me now, and bend my spirit downward ; 
All Venice free, and every growing merit 
Succeed to its just right; fools shall be pull’d 
From wisdom’s seat ; those baleful unclean birds, 
Those lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg’d virtuea, that would rise 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. 
Jaf. What can I do? [Crosses to R, De 
Pie. Canst thou not kill a senator f 
Jaff. By all my wrongs, thou talk’st as if revenge 
Were to be had! and the brave story warms me. vf 


(Crosses, L. 
Pie. Swear, then 
Jaf. i do (Kueels, .0.], by all those glittering stars, 
Aud yon great planet of the ruling night ! 
By ‘dif good spirits above, and ill below ! 
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By love and friendship, dearer than my life, 
Nor power, nor death, shall make me false to, thee ! 
Pie. Here we embrace, and I°ll unlock my heart. 
A counsel’s held hard by, where the destruction 
Of this great empire's hatching ; there I'll lead thee. 
But be a man; for thou’rt to mix with men 
Fit to disturb the peace of all the world, 
Atid rule it when ’tis wildest, 
Jaff. I give thee thanks 
For this kind warning. Yes, Ill be a man, 
And charge thee, Pierre, whene’er thou see’st my fears 
Betray me less, to rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breast, and show it for a coward’s. 
Come, let's begone, for from this hour I chase 
All little thoughts, all tender human follies, 
Out of my bosom: vengeance shall have room ! 


Revenge! [Gotag, Re; 
Pie. And liberty ! se 
Jaff. Revenge! revenge ! [Bxeunt, k. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the House of Aquilina. 


Enter RENAULT, L. 8. E. 


Ren. (c.) Why was my choice ambition? The worst 

ground 

A wretch can build on! ’Tis, indeed, at distance, 

A goodly prospect, tempting to the view ; 

The height delights us, and the mountain-top 

Looks beautiful, because ’tis ngh to heav’n ; 

But we ne’er think how sandy ’s the foundation, 

What storm will batter, and what tempest shake us. 

Who's there ? 


Enter SPInosa, L. 


Spt. (L.c.) Renault, good morrow, for by this time, : 
T think, the scale of night has turn’d the balance, ’ 
And weighs up morning : has the clock struck twelve ? 
Ren. (R.) Yes; clocks will go as they ara set: but 
man, 4 
Irregular man's ne’er constent, never certgin. . 
I’ve spent at least three precious hours of darkness 
In waiting dull attendance ; ‘tis the qurse . ff. a 
(MH diligent virtue to be mix’d, like mise, , ‘oud 
With giddy tempers, soula-but balf sesolyeg,. .  ;,, 
Spi. (t.) Heltoeime.thatagud amenastaa itcay frighten? 
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Ren. (0.) What's then the cause that Iam kere alone’ 
Why are we not together? 


Enter ELLIOT, L. 


O, sir, welcome ! 
You are an Englishman: when treason’s hatching 
One might have thought you’d not have heen behind: 
hand. 
In what whore’s lap have you been lolling ? 
Give but an Englishman his whore and ease, 
Beef and a sea-coal fire, he’s your’s for ever. 
Ell. Frenchman, you are saucy. 
Ren. (L. c.) How! [Puts his hand to his sword: 


Enter BepamMar, Mezzana, Durand, and THEoporg, 
~—Mexzana, Durand, and Theodore, stand back, tu. 


» Bed. [Crossing toc.}] At difference? Fie ! 
Is this a time for quarrels? Thieves and rogues 
Fall out and brawl]: should men of your high calling- 
Men, separated by the choice of Providence 
From the gross heap of mankind, and set here 
In this assembly, as in one great jewel, 
T’ adorn the bravest purpose it e’er smil’d on; 
Should you, like boys, wrangle for trifles ? 
Ren, (%.¢.) Boys! 
Bed. (c.) Renault, thy hand. 
Ren 1 thought I’d given my heart, 
Long since, to every man that mingles here ; 
But grieve to find it trusted with such tempers, 
That can’t forgive my froward age its weakness. 
Bed. Eliictt, thou once hadst virtue. I have seen 
Thy stubborn temper bend with godlike goodness, 
Not half thus courted : ‘tis thy nation’s glory, 
To hug the foe that offers brave alliance. 
Once more, embrace, my friends-~ 
United thus, we are the mighty engine, 
Must twist this rooted empire from its basis. 
Totters it not already ? 
Ell. (L.) "Would ‘twere tumbling ! 
Bed. Nay, it shall down: this night we seal its rain. 


, Enter, Prsgee, L. 
QO, Pierre! thou art welcome. . - _ 
Come to my breast; for, by its hopes, thou look¥#t 22> 
Lovelily dreadfel ;.and-thelatedf Venice.) } 46 
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Seema on thy swerd already. ©, my Maes! 
The poets that first feign’d a god of wag, 
Surely prophesied of thee ! 
Pie. (1.) Friends, was not Brutus 
(I mean that Brutus, who, in open senate, 
Stabb’d the first Czsar that usurp’d the world), 
A gallant man? 
Ren. (r.c.) Yes: and Cataline, too, 
Though story wrong his fame, for he conspir’d 
To prop the reeling glory of his country ; 
His cause was good. 
Bed, (..c.) And ours as much above it, 
As, Renault, thou’rt superior to Cethegus, 
Or Pierre to Cassius. 
Pie. Then to what we aim at. 
When do we start? Ot must we talk for ever? 
Bed. (c.) No, Pierre, the deed’s near birth: fate 
seems to have set 
The business up, and given it to our care. 
I hope there’s not a heart or hand amongst us, 
But what is firm and ready. 
Ell. (t.c.) Ali. 
We'll die with Bedamar, 
Bed, O, men, 
Matchless, as will your glory be hereafter : 
The game is for a matchless prize, if won— 
If lost, disgraceful rain. 
Pie. Ten thousand men are armed at your nod, 
Commanded all by leaders fit to guide 
A battle for the freedom of the world : 
This wretched state has starv’d them in its service 
And, by your bounty quicken’d, they’ve resolved 
To serve your glory, and revenge their own : 
They’ve all their different quarters in this city, 
Watch for the alarm, and grumble, ’tis so tardy. 
Bed. I doubt not, fri but thy unwearied diligence 
Has still kept waking, it shall have ease ; 
After this night, it is resolved, we meet 
No more, till Venice owns us for her lords. 
Pie. How lovelily the Adriatic, then, 
Dress’d in her flames, will shine! Devouring flames, 
Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom, 
And hiss in her foundation. 
Ged. Now, .if ay ' 
Amongst us, that owns this: glorious cause, 
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Have friends or int’reat he would wish to save, 
Let it be told—the general doom is seal’d ; 
But I'd forego the hopes of a world’s empire, 
Rather than wound the bowels of my friend. 
Pie. I must confess you there have touch’d my weak- 


nese. 

T have a friend—hear it; and such a friend! 
My heart was ne’er shut to him. Nay, I'll tell you 
He knows the very business of this hour; [All staré. 
But he rejoices in the cause, and loves it: 
We’ve changed a vow to live and die together, 
And he’s at hand, to ratify it here. 

Ren. How! all betray’d! ; 

Pie. (c.) No; I've dealt nobly with you,— 
I’ve brought my all into the public stock: , 
I'd but one friend, and him [’ll share amongst you ; 
Receive and cherish him ; or if, when seen 
And search’d, you find him worthless—as my tongue 
Has lodg’d this secret in his faithful breast, 
To ease your fears, I wear a dagger here, 
Shall rip it out again, and give you rest. 
Come forth, thou only good I e’er could boast of. 


Enter Jarvier, with a dagger in his hand, L. 


Bed. (c.) His presence bears the show of manly virtue, 
Jaff. (L.) I know you'll wonder all, that, thus uncall’d, 

I dare approach this place of fatal councils ; 

But I’m amongst you, and, by heav’n, it glads me 

To see 80 many virtues thus united 

To restore justice, and dethrone oppression. 

Command this steel, if you would have it quiet, 

Tnto this breast : but, if you think it worthy 

To cut the throats of reverend rogues in robes, 

Send me into the curs’d assembled senate : 

It shrinks not, though I meet a father th 

Would you behold the city flaming ? 

A hand, shall bear a lighted torch at 

To th’ arsenal, and, set its gates on fire ! 
Ren. (c.) You talk this well, sir. 
Jaff. Nay, by Heaven, [’ll do this! 

Come, come, I read distrust in all your faces : 

You fear me villain, and, indeed, ’tis edd 

To hear a stranger talk thus, at first meeting, 

Of matters that have been so well debated; =‘ 

Bat I come ripe with wrongs, ag you with counsels, 


er " 
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I hate this senate—am a foe to Venice; 
A friend to none, but men resolved like me 
To push on mischief. Oh, did you but know me, 
I need not talk thus ! 
Bed. Pierre, I must embrace him ; 
My heart beats to this man, as if it knew him. 
Ren, I never lov’d these huggers. 
Jaf. Still, I see 
he cause delights me not. Your friends survey me, 
As I were dangerous, But I come arm’d 
Against all doubts, and to your trusts will give 
A pledge, worth more than all the world can pay for. 
My Belvidera! Hoa! my Belvidera! [Calls at v. 
Bed. (u.c.) What wonder next? 
Jaff. Let me entreat you, sirs, 
As I have henceforth hope to call you friends, 
That al] but the ambassador. and this 
Grave guide of councils, with my friend, that owns me, 
Withdraw awhile, to spare a woman’s blushes. 
{Exeunt all but Bedamar, Renault, Jaffer, and Pierre, 
who stand back, R. 
Bed. Pierre, whither will this ceremony lead us? 
Juff. My Belvidera! Belvidera ! [ Calling. 
Bel. Aieace L.] Who, 
Who calls so loud, at this late peaceful hour ? 
That voice was wont to come in gentle whispers, 
And fill my ears with the soft breath of love. 


Enter BELVIDERA, L. 


Bel. Thou hourly image of my thoughts, where art thou? 
Jaf. Indeed, ’tis late. 
Bel. Alas! where am I? whither is’t you lead me? 
Methinks I read distraction in your face— 
You shake I d tremble too! your blood runs cold ! 
Heav’ns love, and bless his heart with patience! 
Jaff. Pitience, let our fate bear witness, 
ee [Join hands. 
Who has ordained it so, that thou and I 
(Thou, the divinest good man e’ef Ppssess'd, 
And I, the wretched’st of the ra an), 
This very- hour, without one tear, must part. 
Bel. Part! must we patt? Oh. am I then forsaken? 
Why drag you from mé?t [Drawing to the x.) whither 


are ding ? 
My dear? Jon et Sey wrt TE vagte Se eels, 
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Jaf: (0) Oh, friends ! [To Renwult, &c. 
Bal. (c.) Speak to me! [To Jaffer, 
Jaf. e her from my heart— 

She’ll gain such hold else, I shall ne'er get loose, 

I charge you, take her, but with tenderest care 

Relieve her troubles, and assuage her sorrows. 

Ren. [Advancing to her.] Rise, madam, and command 
among your servants — 
Jaff. To you, sirs, and your honours, I bequeath her, 
{They lay hold of her. 
And with her this: whene’er I prove unworthy— 
[Gives « dagger to Rewmult. 

You know the rest—Then strike it to her heart; ~~ 

And tell her, he, who three whole happy years 

Lay in her arms, and each kind night repeated 

The passionate vows of still increasing love, 

Sent that reward, for ail her truth and sufferings. 

Bel. (Held between Boedamar and Renault.) Gh, thou 
unkind one! 

Have I deserved this from you? 

Look on me—tell me—speak, thou dear deceiver,— 

If I am false, accuse me; but, if true, 

Don’t, prithee don’t, in poverty forsake me, 

[She breaks away and runs to Jaffier, B.C. 

But pity the sad heart that’s torn with parting. 

{They retake her, 

Yet, hear me ; yet, recall me. Jafiier, Jaffier ! 

[Exeunt eee dragging her, L. 8. 8, Jaffier 
e, Re 


END OF ACT Ii. 


ACT UL 


SCENE I. Room inthe House of Aquilina. 


Enter BELVIDERA, L. 8. E. 
Bel. I’m saerificed | I’m sold! betray’d to shame 
Inevitable ruin has encloa’d me ! 
a Mit should guard my virtue, has betray’d it ;— 
me—nundgeg me! Oh, that I could hate him oan 
Where shall I.ge? Ob, whither, whither wander t?" 
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Enter JA¥¥IRR, R. 


Jaff. (x. c.) Can Belvidera want a resting-placay®”: 
When these poor arms are open to receive her f 
There was a time—— 

Bel. (c.) Yes, yes, there was a time, 

When Belvidera’s tears, her cries and sorrows, 
Were not despis’d ; when, if she chanced to sigh, 
Or look but sad———There was, indeed, a time, 
When Jaffier would have ta’en her in his arms, 
Eas'd her declining head upon his breast, 
A ver left her, till he found the cause. 
But well I know why you forsake me thus ; 
I am no longer fit to bear a share 
In your concernments : my weak female virtue 
Must not be trusted; ’tis too frail and tender. 
[Crosses to R. 
Jaf. Qj Portia, Portia, what a soul was thine ! 
Bel. [Returns tov. c.) That Portia was a woman; and 
when Brutus, 
Big with the fate of Rome (Heav’n guard thy safety ') 
Conceal’d from her the labours of his mind, 
She let him see her blood was great as his, 
Flow’d from a spring as noble, and a heart 
Fit to partake his troubles, as his leve. 
Fetch, fetch that dagger back, the dreadful dower 
Thou gav’st last night, in parting with me; strike it 
Here to my heart; and, as the blood flows from it, 
Judge if it run not pure as Cato’s daughter’s, 

Jaff. (n.) O, Belvidera! 

Bel. (c.) Why was I last night deliver’d to a villain? 

Jaf. Ha! a villain? 

Bel. (n.) Yes, to a villain! Why, at such an hour, 
Meets thafeasembly, all made up of wretches, 

That look as hell had drawn them into league ? 
Why, I in this hand, and in that a dagger, 
Was I deliver’d with such dreadful ceremonies ? 
“To you, sirs, and your honours, I bequeath her, 
And with her this: Whene’er I prove unworthy— 
You know the rest—then strike it to her heart.” 
Oh! (Turns from him] why's that rest conceal'd 

me? Must I ; 
Be made the of a hellish trust? = i’ 
For such I knom i am; that’s all my vale 
But, by the hase na apni 5 ome thee, BR » : 

0 
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5 e thee from the hondage of these slaves ! 
ht to the senate—tell them all Iknow, [Going, L. 
Al? 


t I think, all that my fears inform me. 
Jaff. (c.) 1s this the Roman virtue? this the blood 
That boasts its purity with Cato’s daughter? 
Would she have e’er betray’d her Brutus ? [Going to her. 
Bel. (1.) No; 
For sing trusted her. (Leans on him.] Wert thou so 
ind, 
What would not Belvidera suffer for thee ? 
Jaff. [shall undo myseif, and tell thee all— 
Yet think a little, ere thou tempt me further; sm a. 
Think I’ve a tale to tell will shake thy nature, .w: 
Melt all this boasted constancy thou talk’st of .. + 
Into vile tears and despicable sorrows: Ww 
Then, if thou shouldst betray me—— 
Bel. Shall I swear? 
Jaf. No, do not swear: I would not violate, 
Thy tender nature with so rude a bond ; 
But, as thou hop'st to see me live my days, 
And love thee long, lock this within thy breast : 
I’ve bound myself, by all the strictest sacraments, 
Divine and human—— 
Bel. Speak ! 
Jaff. To kill thy father-— 
Bel. My father ! (Part. 
Jaff. Nay, the throats of the whole senate 
Shall bleed, my Belvidera, He, amongst us, 
That spares his father, brother, or his friend, 
Is damn’d. 
Bel. Oh! 
Jaf. Have a care, and shrink not, even 1n thought : 
For, if thou dost ’ 
Bel. var I know it; thou wilt kill meas gas 
Do, strike thy sword into this bosom: lay me 
Dead on the earth, and then thou wilt be safe. 
Murder my father! though his cruel nature 
Has persecuted me to my undoing, 
Driven me to basest wants, can I behold him, 
With smiles of vengeance, butcher’d in his age? 
The sacred fountain of my life destroy’d ! 
And canst thou shed the blood that gave me being ’ 
[Leans on higt. 
Nay, be a tenftor, too, and sell thy country ! 
Can thy great heart descend sa:vilely low, - 
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Mix with hir’d slaves, bravoes, and common atabbers, 
Join with such a crew, and take a ruffian’s wages, 
To cut the throats of wretches as they sleep? [ Pare. 
Jaf. (R. Ce) Thou wrong’st me, Belvidera: I’ve en- 
ag’d 
With aivot souls, fit to reform the illa 
Of all mankind : there’s not a heart amongst them 
But’s stout as death, yet honest as the nature 
Of man first made, ere fraud and vice were fashions. 
Bel. (t.) What’s he, to whose curs’d hands last night 
thou gav’st me? 
Was that well done? Oh! I could tell a story, 
Would rouse thy lion-heart out of its den, 
And make it rage with terrifying fury ! 
Jaff. (c.) Speak on, I charge thee! 
Bel. O my love! [Leaning on him.} if e’er 
Thy Belvidera’s peace deserved thy care, 
Remove me from this place. Last night! last night! 
Jaff. Distract me not, but give me all the truth ! 
Bel. No sooner wert thou gone, and [I alone, 
Left in the power of that old son of mischief : 
No sooner was # laid on my sad bed, 
But that vile wretch approach’d me. 
Oh, how I wept and sigh’d, 
And shrunk, and trembled ! wieh’d, in vain, for him 
That should protect me! Thou, alas, wast gone! 
Jaff. [Turning,2.] Patience, sweet heaven, till I 
make vengeance sure ! 
Bel. He drew the hideous dagger forth, thou gav'st 


1m 
And, with upbraiding smiles, he said, “ Behold it: 
This is the pledge of a false husband’s love ;” 
And in my arms then prese’d, and would have clasped 


me ; 
But with my cries I acar’d his coward heart, 
Till he withdrew, and mutter’d vows to hell. 
[Rush into each other’s arms. 
These are thy friends! [Part.} with these thy life, thy 
honour 
Thy love, all stak’a, and all will go to ruin. 
Jaff. (c.) No more; I charge thee, keep this secret 
close. 
Clear up thy sorrows; look as if thy wrongs 
Were all forgot, and treat him like a friend, 
Asno complaint were made. A No more; retire, 
c 
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Retire, my life, and doubt not of my honour ; 
Vl heal its failings, and deserve thy love. 
Bel, (t.) Oh! should I part with thee, I fear thou wilt 
In anger leave me, and return no more. 
Jaff. Return no more! I would not live without thee 
Another night, to purchase the creation. 
Bel. When shall we meet again ? 
Jaff. Anon, at twelve, 
T’'ll steal myself to thy expecting arms : 
Come, like the travell’d dove, and bring thee peace. 
Bel. Indeed ! 
Juff. By all our loves ! 
Bel. Tis hard to part: 
But sure no falsehood ever look’d so fairly. 
Farewell! remember twelve. [ Exit, i. 
Jaff. (c.) Let Heav’n forget me, 
When I remember not thy truth, thy love! 


Enter Pierre, R. 


Pie. Jaffier ! 

Jaf. (t.) Who calls 2 

Pie. (r.c.) A friend, that could have wish’d 
T’ have found thee otherwise employ’d. What, hunt 
A wife, on the dull foil! Sure, a staunch husband, 
Of all hounds, is the dullest. Wilt thou never, 
Never be wean'd from caudles and confections ? 
What feminine tales hast thou been list’ning to, 
Of unair’d shirts? catarrhs, and tooth-ache, got 
By thin-soled shoes? Damnation! that a fellow, 
Chosen to be a sharer in the destruction 
Of a whole people, should sneak thus in corners, 
To waste his time, and fool his mind with love! 

Jaf. (tL. c:) May not a man, then, trifle out an hour 
With a kind woman, and not wrong his calling ? 

Pie. @) Not in a cause like our’s. 

Jaf. Then, friend, our cause 
Is in a damn’d condition: for I'll tell thee, 
That canker-worn, call’d lechery, has touch’d it ; 
"Tis tainted vilely. Wouldst thou think it? Renault 
(That mortify’d old wither’d winter rogue) 
Loves simple fornication like a priest ; 
I found him out for watering at my wife ; 
He visited her last night, like a kind guardian : 
‘Faith! she has some temptations, that’s the truth on't. 

Pie. (a. c.) He durst not wrong his trust! 
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Jaff. "Twas something late, though, 
To take the freedom of a lady’s chamber, 
Pie. Was she in bed ? 
Jaff. Yes, ’faith! in virgin sheets, 
White as her bosom, Pierre ; dish’d neatly up, 
Might tempt a weaker appetite to taste. 
Pie. Patience guide me! 
He us’d no violence ? 
Jaff. No, no: out on’t, violence ! 
Play’d with her neck ; brush’d her with his gray beard; 
Struggled and touz’d; tickled her till she squeak’d a 
little, 
May be, or so—but not a jot of violence—— 
Pie. [Runs to rk. D.] Damn him! 
Jaff. Ay, so say I: but, hush, no more on’t. 
Sure it is near the hour 
We all should meet for our concluding orders : 
Will the ambassador be here in person ? 
Pie. (x. c.) No, he has sent commission to that vil- 
lain, Renault, 
To give the executing charge: 
I'd have thee be a map, if possible, 
And keep thy temper: for a brave revenge 
Ne’er comes too late. 
Jaff. (c.) Fear not, I am as cool as patience. 
Pre. He’s yonder, coming this way, through the hall ; 
His thoughts seem full. 
Jaff. Prithee retire, and leave me 
With him alone: I'll put him to some trial; 
See how his rotten part will bear the touching, 
Pie. Be careful, then. 
Jaff. Nay, never doubt, but trust me. 
[Eait Pierre, 8. 0. E. 
What! be a devil, and takea damning oath 
For shedding native blood? (Can there be sin 
In merciful repentance? Oh, this villain ! [Retires up, c. 


Enter Renav tr, k. 
Ren. (L.c,) Perverse and peevish: what a slave is 


man 

To let his itching Sesh thus get the better of him! 
Despatch the fool, her husband—that were well— 
Who’s there ? 


' Jaf} A man, [ Advancing. 
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Ren. My friend, my near ally, 

The noatage of your faith, my beauteous charge, is very 
well. 

Jaf. oc.) Sir, are you sure of that? 

Stands she in perfect health? Beats her pulse even? 
Neither too hot nor cold ? 

Ren. What means that question ? 

Jaf. Oh! women have fantastic constitutions, 
Inconstant in their wishes, always wavering, 

And never fix’d, Was it not boldly done, 
Ev’n at first sight, to trust the thing I lov’d 
A tempting treasure too) with youth, so fierce 

nd vigorous as thine? But thou art honest. 

Ren. Who dares accuse me? 

Jaff. Cure’d be he that doubts 
Thy virtue! I have try’d it, and declare, 

Were I to choose a guardian of my honour, 
I’d put it into thy keeping ; for I know thee. 

Ren. Know me! 

Jaff. Ay, know thee.—There’s no falsehood in thee ; 
Thou look’st just as thou art. Let us embrace. 
Now, wouldst thou cut my throat, or I cut thine. 

Ren. You dare not do't! 

Jaff. You lie, sir! 

Ren. How! 

Jaff. No more—— 

"Tis a base world, and must reform, that’s all, 


Enter Sprnoga, ELLiot, THEopoRre, DURAND, and 
? he 4 


Ren. Spinosa, Theodaysuapetit? e welcome, 
ripe You are trembling, Bir, 
"Tis a cold night, indeed ; I am aged ; 
Full of decay, and natural infirmities, 
We shall be warm, my friends, I hape, to-merrow.. 
[Renault and the Conspirators retire and confer. 


Enter PIERRE, R. 


Pie. [To vetie} "Twas not well done ; thou shouldst 
have strok’d him, 
And not have gall’é him. [Retires fo the othert. 
Jaff. [fn front, c.] Damn him, let him chew on’t! 
Hegaxin.s, where am 1} Beset with cursed fends, 
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That wait to damn me! what a devil’s man, 
When he forgets his nature !—Hush, my heart. 
{Renault and the Conspirators advance. 

Ren. My friends, ’tis late: are we assembled all 

Spi. All—all ! 

Ren. (c.) Oh! you're men, I find, 

Fit to behold your fate, and meet her summons, 
To-morrow’s rising sun must see you all 
Deck’d in your honours. Are the soldiers ready ? 

Pie. All—all! 

Ren. You, Durand, with your thousand, must possess 
St. Mark’s; you, captain, know your charge already ; 
*Tis to secure the ducal palace: 

Be all this done with the ieast tumult possible, 
Till in each place you post sufficient guards ; 
Then sheathe youg pwords in every breast you meet. 

Jaff. (Aside, c. pity reverend cruelty! damn'd bloedy 

villain ! ay 

Ren. During this execution, Durand, you 
Must in the midst keep your battalia fast : 

And, Theodore, be sure to plant the cannon 

That may command the streets ; 

This done, we'll give the general alarm, 

Apply petards, and force the ars’nal gates ; 

Then fire the city round in several places, 

Or with our cannon, if it dare resist, 

Batter to ruin, But, above all, I charge you, ; 

Shed blood enough ; spare neither sex nor age, 

Name nor condition: if there lives a senator 

After to-morrow, though the dullest rogue 

That e’er said nothing, we have lost our ends. 

If possible, let’s kill the very name 

Of senator, and bury it in blood. 
Jaff. (Aside, k.] Merciless, horrid slave! Ay, blood 

enough! = «t% 

Shed blood enough, fi Renault ! how thou charm’st me‘! 

aka But one thing more, and then farewell, till 
ate 

Join us again, or separate us ever: 

But let us all remember, 

We wear no common cause upon our swords. 

Let each man think that on his single virtue 

Porencs the good and fame of atl the rest :— 

ternal honour, or perpetual infamy. - 

You droop, sir. {To Jéffier. 
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Jaff. (t.c.) No: with the most profound attention 
I’ve heard it all, and wonder at thy virtue, 
Ren. Let’s consider, 
That we destroy oppression—avarice ; 
A people nurs’d up equally with vices 
And loathsome lusts, which nature most abhors, 
And such as, without shame, she cannot suffer. 
Jaff. (Aside, L.] Oh, Belvidera, take me to thy arms, 
And show me where’s my peace, for I have lost i 
zit, L. 
Ren. (1.0.) Without the least remorse, fica ists re- 
solve 
With fire and sword t’ exterminate these tyrants, 
Under whose weight this wretched country labours. 
Pie. (R.) And may those powers above, that are pro- 
pitious ~ 
To gallant minds, record this cau bless it. 
Ren, (u.) Thus happy, thus secure of all we wish for, 
Should there, my friends, be found among us one 
False to this glorious enterprise, what fate, 
What vengeance, were enough for such a villain! 
Eu. (2. c.) Death here, without repentance, hell here- 
after. 
Ren. (c.) Let that be my lot, if, as here I stand, 
Listed by fate among her darling sons, 
Though I had one only brother, dear by all 
The strictest ties of nature, 
Join’d in this cause, and bad but ground for fear 
He meant foul play, may this right hand drop from me, 
If I’d not hazard all my future peace, 
And stab him to the heart before you? Who, 
Who would do less? Wouldst thou not, Pierre, the same? 
Pie. You've singled me, sir, out for this hard question, 
As if *twere started only for my sake ; | 
Am I the thing you fear? Here, here’s my bosom: 
Search it with all your swords. Aw I a traitor? 
Ren. No; but I fear your late commended friend 
Is little less. Come, sirs, tis now no time 
To trifle with our safety. Where's this Jaffier? 
Spi. er c.) He left the room just now, in strange dis- . 
order, ’ 
Ren, Nay, there is danger in him: I observ’d him:. 
Daring the time I took for explanation, 
He was transported from most deep attention 
To « canfusion which he could act smother.’ 
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What's requisite for safety, must be done 
With speedy execution; he remains 

Yet in our power; 1, for my own part, wear 
A dagger-—— 

Pie. Well? [Goes to Renault. 

Ren. And I could wish it—— 

Pie. Where ? 

Ren. Buried in his heart. 

Pie. Away! we're yet all friends.— 

No more of this ; ’twill breed ill blood among us. 

Spi. Let us all draw our swords, and search the house ; 
Pull him from the dark hold, where he sits brooding 
O’er his cold fears, and each man kill his share of him. 

Pie. ( me Who talks of killmg ? Who's he'll shed the 

b 


iS 


That’s dear to me? Ist you, or you, sir! 
[Passing from i. to R. 
What! not one speak? How you stand gaping all 
On your grave oracle, your wooden god there ! 
Yet nota word? Then, sir, I'll tell you a secret: 
Suspicion’s but at best a coward’s virtue. [To Renault. 
Ren. (c.) A coward ! 
Pie. (r.) Put—put up thy sword, old man; 
Thy hand shakes at it. Come, let’s heal this breach ; 
I am too hot: we may yet all live friends. 
Spt. Till we are safe, oar friendship cannot be so, 
Pie. Again? Who's that? 
Spi. "Twas I. 
he. Amd 1, 
Ren. And I. 
Spi. And all. 
Let’s die like men, and not be sold like slaves. 
Pie. (c.) One such word more, by heaven, I'tt to the 
senate, 
And hang ye all ike dege, in clusters. 
Why peep your coward swords half out their sheaths? 
Why do you not all brandish them like mine ? 
You fear to die, and yet dare talk of killing. [Going, v. 
Ren. (R.¢.) Go to the senate, and betray us—haste ! 
Secure thy wretched life; we fear to die 
Less than thou dar’st be honest. 
Pie. That's rank falsehood. 
Fear’st thou not death? Fie, there’s a knavish itch 
In that salt blood, an utter foe to smarting ! 
Had Jaffier’s wife proved kind, he’d still been true. 
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Faugh—how that stinks ! {Exit Renault, r. 
Away, disperse all to your several charges, 
And meet to-morrow, where your honour calls you. 
(Retiring to c. p. 
T’ll bring that man, whose blood you so much thirst for, 
And you shall see him venture for you fairly-— 
Hence, hence, I gay ! 
Spi. I fear we have been to blame, 
And done too much. 
The. "Twas too far urged against the man you love. 
Eil. Forgive us, gallant friend. 
Pie. [Advancing.] Nay, now you’ve found 
The way to melt and cast me as you will. 
Y’ll fetch this friend, and give him to your mercy ; 
Nay, he shall die, if you will take him from me ! 
For your repose, I’ll quit my heart’s best jewel, 
But would not have him tory away by villains 
And spiteful villany. 
Spi. [And other Consp, worse stand R.}] No: may ye 
bo 


t 
Kor ever live, and fill the world with fame ! 
Pie. Now you're too kind. Whence rose all this dis- 
cord ? 
Oh! what a dangerous precipice have we ’scap’d ? 
How near a fall was all we'd long been building! 
What an eternal blot had stain’d our glories, 
Tf one, the bravest and the best of men, 
Had fall'n a sacrifice to rash suspicion, 
Butcher’d by those whose cause he came to cherish ! 
Qh, could you know him all, as I have known him— 
How good he is, how just, how true, how brave, 
You would not leave this place till you had seen him, 
And gained remission for the worst of follies. 
Come but to-morrow, all your doubts shall end, 
And to your loves me better recommend, 
t I’ve preserved your fame, and sav’d my friend. 
[Exeunt Conspiraters, k., Pierre, L. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—4A Street. 


Enter BELviperRa and JAFFIER, L. 


Jaff. (L.c.) Where dost thou lead me? Every step I 
move, 
Methinks I tread upon some mangled limb 
Of a rack’d friend. Oh, my dear, charming ruin? 
Where are we wandering ? 
Bel, (r.c.) To eternal honour. 
To do a deed, shall chronicle thy name 
Among the glorious legends of those few 
That have sav’d sinking nations. Every street 
Shall be adorn'd with statues to thy honour : 
And, at thy feet, this great inscription written— 
‘“* Remember him that propp d the fall of Venice 1” 

Jaff. Rather, remember him, who, after all 
The sacred bonds of oaths, and holier friendship, 
In fond compassion to a woman’s tears, 

Forgot his manhood, virtue, truth, and honour, 
To sacrifice the bosom that reliev’d him. 
Why wilt thou damn me? 

Bei. O, inconstant man! 

How will you promise! how will you deceive! 

Do, return back, replace me in my bondage, 

Tell all thy friends how dangerously thou lov’st me, 
And let thy dagger do its bloody office. 

Or, if thou think’st it nobler, let me live, 

Till I’m a victim to the hateful will 

Of that infernal devil ! 

Last night, my love! 

Jaff. Name, name it not again: 
Destruction, swift destruction, fall on my coward head, 
If I forgive him! aed 

Bel, Delay no longer, then, but to the senate, 
And tell the dismal’st story ever utter’d : 
Tell them what bloodshed, rapines, desolations, 
Have been prepar'd ;—-how near’s the fatal hour. 
Save thy poor country, save the rev’rend blood 
OF all its nobles, which to-morrow’s dawn 
Must else see shed ! , 

Jaf. Oh! ms 

Bel. Think what then may prove 

D> 
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My lot: the ravisher may then come safe, 
Aud, midst the terror of the public ruin, 
Do a damon’d deed. 
Jaf. Fad all heaven’s pow’rs, prophetic truth dwells in 
ee! 


For every word thou speak’st strikes through my heart, 
Like a new light, and shows it how’t has wander’d— 
Just what thou’st made me, take me, Belvidera, 
And lead me to the place, where I'm to say 
This bitter lesson ; where I must betray 
My truth, my virtue, constancy, and friends. — 
Must I betray my friends? Ah! take me quickly, 
Secure me well before that thought’s renew’d : 
If I relapse once more, all’s lost for eyer. 
Bel, Hast thou a friend more dear than Belvidera ? 
Jaff. No: thou’rt my life itself; wealth, friendship, 
honour, 
All present joys, and earnest of all future, 
Are summ’d in thee. { Going, R. 


Enter Capratn and GUARDS, R. & E, 

Cap. Stand! who goes there? 

Bel. Friends. 

Cap. But what friends are you? 

Bel. Friends to the senate, and the state of Venice. 

Cap. My orders are to seize on all I find 
At this late hour, and bring them to the council, 
Who.are now sitting. 

Jaff. Sir, you shall be obey'’d, 
Now the lot’s cast, and, fate, do what thou wilt. 

[Exeunt Jaffer and Belvidera, n., guarded. 


SCENE Ii].—The Senate-House. 


The Duxe or Venice, Privit, and other Senators dis- 
covered sitting. 


Duke. Antony, Pziwli, senators of Venice, 
Speak—Why are we assembled here this night? 
What have you to inform ye of, concerns 
The state of Venice’ honour or its safety ? ‘ 

Pri. (R,). Could words express the story I’ve to tell, 

you, 3 
Fathers, these tears were useless--these sad tears & 
That fall from my old eyes; but there is a cause 
We all should weep, 
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And wrap ourselves in sackcloth, sitting dowh 
On the sad earth, and cry aloud to heaven : 
Heav’n knows, if yet there be am hour to come, 
Ere Venice be no more. 
Duke. How! 
Pri. Nay, we stand 
Upon the very brink of gaping ruin. 
Within this city’s formed a dark conspiracy 
To massacre us all, our wives and children, 
Kindred and friends: our paiaces and temples 
To lay in ashes: nay, the hour, too, fix’d ; 
The swords, for aught I know, drawn e’en this moment. 
And tie wild waste begun. From unknown hands 
A. ead this warning ; but, if we are men, 
Let's not be tamely butcher’d, but do something 
That may inform the world, in after ages, 
Our virtue was not ruin’d, though we were. 
A noise within, t. 
Cap. [Within.] Room, room! make room for some 
prisoners ! 


Enter OFFICER, L. 


Duke. Speak, there! what disturbance ? 

Offi. A prisoner have the guards seized in the street, 
Who says he comes to inform this rev’rend couneil 
About the present danger. 


Enter Orvicer, JAFFIER, CAPTAIN, and Guards, &. 


All. Give him entrance. [Exis Officer.] Well, who 
are you? 

Jaff. (u.) A villain ! 
Would every man that hears me 
Would deal so honestly, and own hiz title! 

Duke. ’Tis rumour’d that a plot has been contriv'd 
Aguirst the state, and you've a share in’t, too. 
If you're a villain, to redeem your honour, 
Unfold the truth, and be restored with mercy. 

Jaff. Think not, that I tosave my life came hither ; 
I know it’s value better; but in pity 
To all those wretches, whose ushappy dooms 
Are fix’d and seal’d. You see me here before you, 
The sworn and covenanted foe of Venice’ 
But use me as my dealings may dezerve, 
And I may prove a friend, 

D2 
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Duke. The slave capitulates ; 
Give him the tortures. 

Jaff. That you dare not do. 
Your fears wont let you, nor the longing itch 
To hear a story, which you dread the truth of: 
Truth, which the fear of smart shall ne’er get from me. 
Cowards are scar’d with threat’nings ; boys are whipp’d 
Into confessions : but a steady mind 
Acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. 
Give him the tortures !—name but such a thing 
Again, by Heav’n, I'll shut these lips for ever ! at 
Nor all your racks, your engines, or your wheels, :¢f 
Shall force a groan away, that you may gucss at! 1A 


[Crosses tall, 
Duke. Name your conditions. al 
Jaff. (R.) For myself, full pardon, ’ 
Besides the lives of two-and-twenty friends, 
Whose names I have enrolled—Nay, let their crimes 
Be ne’er so monstrous, I must have the oaths, 
And sacred promise, of this rev’rend council, 
That, in a full assembly of the senate, 
The thing I ask be ratify’d. Swear this, 
And I’ll unfold the secrets of your danger. 
Duke. Propose the oath. , 
Jaff. (c.) By all the hopes 
You have of peace and happiness hereafter, 
Swear ! 
Duke. We swear. 
Jaff. And, as ye keep the oath, 
May you and your posterity be bless’ 
Or curs’d, for ever! 
Duke, Else be curs’d for ever ! 
Juff. Then here’s the list. and with it the full disclo- 
sure ayy 
{Delivers two papers to the Officer, who deliver 
them to the Duke. 
Of all that threaten you. 
Now, Fate, thou hast caught me! 
Duke. Give order, that all diligent search be made 
To seize these men, their characters are public. 
The paper intimates their rendezvous 
To be at the house of the fam’d Grecian courtesan, 
Call’d Aquilina; see the place secur’d. 
You, Jaffier, must with patience bear till morning 
To be our prisoner. 
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Jaff. Would the chains of death 
Had bound me fast, ere I had known this minute ! 
Duke. Captain, withdraw your prisoner. 
Jaff. Sir, [To Officer.) if possible, 
Lead me where my own thoughts themselves may lose 
me 5 
Where I may doze out what I’ve left of life ;—~ 
Forget myself, and this day’s guilt and falsehood. 
Cruel remembrance ! how shail I appease thee ? 
[Exit, guarded, R. 
Off. [Without.] More traitors! room, room, make 
room, there! 
Duke. How’s this ? 
The treason’s 
Already at the doors! 
Enter Orricrr and CAPTAIN, L. 
Offi. My lords, more traitors ! 
Seiz’d in the very act of consultation ; 
Furnish’d with arms and instruments of mischief.— 
Bring in the prisoners ! 


Enter Spinosa, Exvtiot, THEopoRE, DuRAND, MEZZANA, 
RENAULT, and PIERRE, in chains, L. 
Pie. (1.) You, my lords and fathers 
(As you are pleas’d to call yourselves) of Venice, 
If you sit here to guide the course of justice, 
Why these disgraceful chains upon the limbs 
That have so often labour’d in your service ? 
Are these the wreaths of triumph you bestow 
On those that bring you conquest home, and honours ? 
Duke. Goon! you shall be heard, sir. 
Pie. (1.c.) Are these the trophies I’ve deserv’d for 
fighting 
Your battles with confederated powers ? 
When winds and seas conspired to overthrow you, 
And brought the fleets of Spain to your own harbours ; 
When you, great duke, shrunk trembling in your palace, 
Stepp’d not I forth, and taught your loose Venetians 
The task of honour, and the way to greatness ? 
Rais’d you from your capitulating fears 
To stipulate the terms of sued-for peace? 
And this my recompense! If I’m a traitor, 
Produce my charge ; or show the wretch that’s base 
And brave enough to tell me I’m a traitor ? 
{ Goes to the table. 
D3 
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Duke. Know you one Jaftier? 
Pie. Yes, and know his virtue. 
His justice, truth, his general worth and sufferings 
From a hard father, taught me first to love him. 
Duke. See him brought forth. 


Enter Captain, with JAPFIER in chains, R. 


Pie. My friend, too, bound ! nay, then, 
Our fate has conquer’d us, and we must fall. 
Why droops the man, whose welfare’s so much mine, 
They’re but one thing. These rev’rend tyrants, Jaffier, 
Call us traitors. Artthou one, my brother ? 
Jaff. (x, c.) To thee I am the falsest, veriest slave, 
That e’er betraye’d a gen’rous, trusting friend, 
And gave up honour to be sure of ruin. 
All our fair hopes, which morning was t’have crown’d, 
Has this curs’d tongue o’erthrown. 
Pie. (c.) So, then, all’s over : 
Venice has lost her freedom, I my life. 
No more! [Crosses to L 
Duke. Say, will you make confession 
Of your vile deeds, and trust the senate’s mercy? 
Pie {Returns to c.] Curs'd be your senate, curs’d your 
constitution ! 
The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils, shake your public safety, 
And make the robes of government you wear 
Hateful to you, as these base chains to me. 
Duke. Pardon, or death ? 
Pie. Death! honourable death ! 
Ren. (1..) Death’s the best thing we ask, or you can 
give. 
No shameful bonds, but honourable death ! 
Duke. Break up the council. Captain, guard your 
prisoners, 
Jaffier, you’re free, but these must wait for judgment. 
{Exeunt Duke, Senators, Conspirators, and Officer. 
Pie. (c.) Come, where’s my dungeon? Lead me to 
my straw : 
It will not be the first time I’ve lodged hard, 
To do your senate service. 
Jaff. (R.c.) Hold one moment. 
Pre. ‘Who's he disputes the judgment of the: senate? 
Presumptuous rebel !~—on—— [ Strekes Father. 
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Jaff. (c.) By heaven, you stir not! 
{ Exeunt Captain and Guarap. 
I must be heard ! I must have leave to speak. 
Thou hast disgrac’d me, Pierre, by a vile blow : 
Had not a dagger done thee nobler justice ? 
But use me as thou wilt, thou canst not wrong me, 
For I am fallen beneath the basest injuries ; 
Yet, look upon me with an eye of mercy, 
And, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee, 
Listen with mildness to my supplications, 
Pie. (kx. c.)What whining monk art thou ? what holy 
cheat, 
That wouldst encroach upon my credulous ears, 
a cant’st thus vilely! Hence! I know thee not! , 
. Not know me, Pierre ? 
Pe. No, know thee not. What art thou? 
Juff. Jaffier, thy friend »—thy once-lov’d, valued friend 
Though now deservedly scorn’d, and us'd most hardly. 
Pie. Thou, Jatfier' thou, my once-lov’d, valu’d friend ! 
By heavens, thou lyest! the man so call’d my friend 
Was generous, honest, faithful, just, and valiant ; 
Noble in mind, and in his person lovely ; 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart ; 
But thou, a wretched, base, false, worthless coward, ; 
Poor, even in soul, loathsome j in thy aspect: 
All eyes must shan thee, and all hearts detest theg. 
Prithee, avoid, nor longer cling thus round me, Re 
Like something baneful, that my nature’s chill’d at. 
Jaff, I have not wrong’d thee ; by these tears, I BANG 
not. 
Pie. Hast thou not wrong’d me? dar’st thou call thy- 
self 4 
That once-lov’d, honest, valu’d friend of mine, 
And swear thou hast not wrong’d me? Whence these. 
chains ? 
Whence the vile death which I may meet this moment? 
Whence this dishonour, but from thee, thou false one? ,; 
Jaf, All’s true; yet grant one thing, and rye, one 
. apking. ‘ 
Pie. What's that ? 
Jaff. To take thy life, on such conditions 
The council have propos’d: thou and thy friends 
May yet live long, and to he better treated. 
Pie, Life! ask my life! confegs! record myself . 
A. villain, for the privilege to breathe, , , 
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And carry up and down this cursed city 
A discontented and repining spirit, 
Burdensome to itself, a few years longer! 
To lose it, may be, at last, in a lewd quarrel 
For some new friend, treacherous and false as thou art! 
No: this vile world and I have long been jangling, 
And cannot part on better terms than now, 
When only men like thee are fit to live in’t. 
Jaff. By all that’s just 
Pte. Swear by some other power, 
For thou hast broke that sacred oath tov lately. 
Jaff. Then by that hell I merit, I’]] not leave thee 
Till, to thyself, at last, thou’rt reconciled, 
However thy resentments deal with me. 
Pie. Not leave me ! 
Jaff. No; thou shalt not force me from thee. 
Use me reproachfully, and like a slave; 
Tread on me, buffet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 
On my poor head ; I'll bear it all with patience, 
Shall weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty ; 
Lie at thy feet, [Falls on his knees | and kiss them though 
they spurn me ; 
Till, wounded by my sufferings, thou relent, 
And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness. 
Pie. Art thou not—— 
Jaff. What? 
Pie. A traitor! 
Jaf. Yes. 
Pie. A villain? 
Jaff. Granted. 
Pie. A coward, a most scandalous coward ; 
Spiritless, void of honour ; one who has sold 
Thy everlasting fame, for shameless life! 
Jaff. [Rising and turning, r.] All, all, and more, 
much more; my faults are numberless. 
Pie. And wouldst thou have me live on terms like 
thine ? 
Base, as thou’rt false— 
Jaff. [Returning.| No, ’tis to me that’s granted ; 
The safety of thy life was all I aim’d at, 
In recompence for faith and trust so broken. 
Pie. I scorn it more, because preserved by thee ; 
And, as when first my foolish heart took pity 
On thy misfortunes, sought thee in thy miseries, 
Reliev’d thy wants, and rais’d thee from the state 
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Of wretchedness, in which thy fate had plunged thee, 
To rank thee in my list of noble friends ; 
All I receiv’d, in surety for thy truth, 
Were unregarded oaths, and this, this dagger, 
Given with a worthless pledge, thou since hast stol’n : 
So I restore it back to thee again, 
Swearing by all those powers which thou hast violated, 
Never, from this cursed hour, to hold communion, 
Friendship, or interest, with thee, though our years 
Were to exceed those limited the world. 
Take it. [Throws down the dagger.|] Farewell, for now I 
owe thee nothing. 
Jaff. Say thou wilt live, then. 
Pie. For my life, dispose it 
Just as thou wilt, because ’tis what I’m tired with. 
Jaff. O, Pierre ! 
Pie. No more, [ Going, R. 
Jaff. My eyes won't lose the sight of thee, [ Following. 
But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 
Pie. Leave me. Nay, then, thus, thus I throw thee 
from me ; 
And curses, great as is thy falsehood, catch thee! 
{Drives him to c.—Exit, R- 
Jaff. [Pausing.] He’s gone—my father, friend, pre- 
server ! 
And here’s the portion he has left me— 
[ Takes up the dagger. 
This dagger. Well remembered! with this dagger, | 
I gave a solemn vow of dire importance ; 
Parted with this and Belvidera together. 
Have a care, mem’ry,—drive that thought no farther 
No, I’l) esteem it, as a friend’s last legacy— 
Treasure it up, within this wretched bosom, 
Where it may grow acquainted with my heart, 
That when they meet they start not from each other. 
So, now for thinking—a blow, call’d traitor, villain, 
Coward, dishonourable coward : faugh ! 
Oh, for a long round sleep, and ao forget it! 
Down, busy devil! 


Enter Be.viDERA, L. 


Bel. (t.) Whither shall f fly ? 
Where hide me and my miseries together ? 
Where’s now the Roman constancy I boasted ? 
Sunk into trembling fears and desperation, 
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Not daring to look up to that dear face, 
Which us’d to smile, even on my faults; but, down, 
Bending these miserable eyes to earth, 
Must move in penance, and implore much mercy. 
Jaff. (c.) Mercy! kind heaven has surely endless 
stores 
Hoarded for thee, of blessings yet untasted : 
Let wretches loaded hard with guilt as I am, 
Bow with the weight, and groan beneath the burden, 
Before the footstool of that heav’n they’ve injured. 
O, Belvidera! I’m the wretched’st creature 
E’er crawl’d on earth ! 
Bel. (1...) Alas ' I know thy sorrows are most mighty. 
Jaf. My friend, too, Belvidera—that dear friend, 
Who, next to thee, was all my heart rejoic’d in, 
Has us’d me like a slave, shamefully us’d me: 
’Twould break thy pitying heart to hear the story. *4 
Bel. What has he done? 
Jaff. O, my dear angel! in that friend, l’ve lost 
All my soul’s peace; for every thought of him 
Strikes my sense hard, and deads it in my brains! 
Wouldst thou believe it? 
Before we parted, 
Ere yet his guards had led him to his prison, 
Full of severest sorrows for his sufferings, 
As at his feet I kneel’d, and sued for mercy, 
With a reproachful hand he dash’d a blow: 
He struck me, Belvidera! by heaven, he struck me? ° 
Buffetted, call’d me traitor, villain, coward. 
Am Ia coward? am [a villain? tell me: 
Thou'rt the best judge, and mad’st me, if I am so? 
Damnation! coward ! 
Bel, Oh! forgive him, Jaffier : 
And, if his sufferings wound thy heart already ‘ 
What will they do to-morrow ? 2 wal 
Jaf. Ah! 
Bel. To-morrow, 
When thou shalt see him stretch’d in all the agonies 
Of a tormenting and a shameful death, 
What will thy heart do, then? Oh! sure ‘twill stream, 
Like my eyes now. 
Jaff. What means thy dreadful story ? 
Death, and to-morrow ? 
Bel. (c.) The faithless senators, ‘tis they’ve decreed, 
They say, according to our friends’ request, 
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They shall have death, and not ignoble bondage ; 
Declare their promised mercy all as forfeited ; 
False to their oaths, and deaf to intercession— 
Warrants are pass’d for public death to-morrow. 
Jaf. Death! doom’d to die! condemn’d unheard ! 
unpleaded ! 
Bel, (i. c.) Nay, cruel’st racks and torments are pre- 
paring 
To force confession from their dying pangs. 
Oh! do not look so terribly upon me ! 
How your lips shake, and all your face disorder’d ! 
What means my love ? 
Jaff. Leave me, I charge thee, leave me! Strong 
temptations 
Wake in my heart. 
Bel, (..) For what? 
Jaff. No more, but leave mo. 
Bel. Why? 
Jaff. (t.c.) Oh! by heav’n, I love thee with that 
fondness, 
I would not have thee stay a moment longer 
Near these cursed hands. 
[Pulls the dagger half out of his bosum, and puts it back 
again. 
Art thou not terrified ? 
Bel. No. 
Jaff. Call to mind 
What thou hast done, and whither thou hast brought me. 
Bel. Ha! 
Jaff. Where’s my friend? my friend, thou smiling 
mischief ! 
Nay, shrink not, now ’tis too late, for dire revenge 
Is up, and raging for my friend. He groans! 
Hark, how he groans! his screams are in my ears! 
Already, see, they’ve fix’d him on the wheel, 
And now they tear him—murder ! perjur’d senate ! 
Murder! Qh! hark thee, traitress, thou hast done this ! 
Thanks to thy tears, thou false persuading love. 
How her eyes speak! oh, thou bewitching creature ! 
Madness can’t hurt thee. Come, thou little trembler, 
Creep even into my heart, and there lie safe ; 
Tis thy own citadel. Hah! yet stand off, (Going, R. 
Heav’n must have justice, and my broken vows 
Will sink me else beneath its reaching merdy. 
Ill wink, and then ’tis done. 
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Bel. (c.) What means the ord 
Of me, my life, and love? What's in thy bosom, 
Thou grasp’st at so? 
a Ld afier draws the dagger, and offers to stab her. 
Ah! do not kill me, Jaffier. (Falis on her knees. 
Jaff. (R.c.) Know, Belvidera, when we parted last, 
I gave this dagger with thee, as in trust, 
To be thy portion if I e’er proved false. 
On such condition was my truth believed : 
But now ‘tis forfeited, and must be paid for. 
[ Offers to stab her again. 
Bel. Oh! mercy ! 
Jaff. Nay, no struggling. 
Bel, Now, then, kill me, 
[Leaps on his neck, and kisses him. 
While thus TI cling about thy cruel neck, 
Kiss thy revengeful lips, and die in joys 
Greater than any I can guess hereafter. 
Jaf. I an, 1 am a coward—witness, heav'n, 
Witness it, earth, and ev’ry being witness : 
Tis but one blow! yet, by immortal love, 
I cannot longer bear a thought to harm thee. 
' 1 He throws away the dagger, and embraces her. 
The seal of Providence is sure upon thee ; 
And thou wast born for yet unheard-of wonders. 
Oh! thou wert either born to save or damn me! 
By all the power that’s given thee o’er my soul~ 
By thy rasistless tears and conquering smiles— 
By thy victorieus love, that still waits on thee— 
Ply %o thy cruel father, save my friend, ; 
Or all our fature quiet ’s Jost for ever. 
‘Fell at his feet, cling round his rev’rend knees, 
Speak to him with thy eyes, and with thy tearg 
Melt ‘hig hard heart, and wake dead nature in‘bim ;* 
Nor, till thy prayers are granted, set him free, 
But conquer him, as thou hast vanquish’d me. 
(Exeunt, Jafier, x. Beloidera, t. 


END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 
SCENE I.—An Apartment in Priuli’s House. 


Enter PRIULI, L.- 


Pri. (1...) Why, cruel heav’n, have my unhappy days 
Been lengthen’d to this sad one? Oh! dishonour, 
And deathless infamy, bave fall’n upon me. 

Was it my fault? Am Latraitor? No. (c.) 
But then, my only child, my daughter wedded - 
There my best blood runs foul, and a disease 
Incurable has seiz’d upon my memory. 


Enter BE.vIDERA, in a mourning veil, L. 


Bel. [Speaking aside, as she enters.) He’s there, my fa- 
ther, my inhuman father, 
That, for three years, has left an only child 
Expos’d to all the outrages of fate, 
And cruel ruin! Oh! 
Pri. What child of sorrow 
Art thou, that com’st, wrapt up in weeds of sadness, 
And mov’st as if thy steps were towards a grave? 
Bel. (1.c.) A wretch, who, from the very top of hap- 
piness, 
Am fallen into the Jowest depths of misery, 
And want your pitying hand to raise me up again. 
Pri. (r.c.) What wouldst thou beg for ? 
Bel, Pity and forgiveness. {Throws up her vei. 
By the kind tender names of child and father, 
Hear my complaints, and take me to your love. [Kneets. 
Pri. My daughter ! 
Bel. Yes, your daughter ; and you’ve oft told me, 
With smiles of love, and chaste paternal kisses, 
Vd much resemblance of my mother. 
Pri. Don’t talk thus. 
Bel. Yes, I must: and you must hear, too. 
I have a husband. 
Pri, Damn him! 
Bel. Oh, do not curse him! 
He would not speak so hard a word towards you, 
On any terms, howe’er he deal with me. 
Pri. Ah! what means my child? 
Bel. Oh! my husband, my dear husband, 
E 
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Carries a dagger in his once kind bosom, 
To pierce the heart of your poor Belvidera! 
Pri. Kill thee! 
Bel. Yes, killme. When he passed his faith 
And covenant against your state and senate, 
He gave me up a hostage for his truth: 
With me a dagger, and a dire commission, 
Whene’er he fail’d, to plunge it through this bosom. 
I learnt the danger, chose the hour of love 
T’ attempt his heart, and bring it back to honour. 
Great love prevail’d, and bless’d me with success ! 
He came, confess’d, betray’d his dearest friends, 
For promis’d mercy. Now, they’re doom’d to suffer { 
Gall'd with remembrance of what then was sworn, 
If they are lost, he vows t’ appease the gods 
With this poor life, and make my blood th’ atonement. 
Pri. Heavens! 
Bel. If I was ever, then, your care, now hear me: 
Fly to the senate, save the promis’d lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 
Pri. Oh, my heart’s comfort ! 
Bel. Will you not, my father ? 
Weep not, but answer me. 
Pri. By heav’n I will! 
Not one of them but what shall be immortal ! 
Canst thou forgive me all my follies past? 
I'll henceforth be indeed a father! never, 
Never more, thus expose, but cherish thee, 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life ; 
Dear as these eyes, that weep in fondness o’er thee : 
Peace to thy heart. Farewell! 
Bel. Go, and remember, 
Tis Belvidera’s life her father pleads for ! 
[Exeunt, Priuli, r.— Belvidera, i. 


SCENE II.—The Rialte. 


Enter Captain—Muffied Drums— Guards—EX£ECUTIONER, 
with Axe—RENAULT— SPINOSA-——ELLIOT—-THEODORE 
— DURAND — MEZZANA — PreRRE—OFFICER—Gauards 
—They all pass over the Stuge, R. to L. and exeunt, 


SCENE III.—-A Street. 


Enter JAPFIER, R. 
Jaf’. Final destruction seize cn all the world ! 
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Rend down, ye heav’ns, and, shutting round this earth, 
Crush the vile globe into its first confusion | 


Enter BE.VIDERA, L. 


Bel. (c.) My life !—— 
aff. (R.c.) My plague ?—— 
Bel, Nay, then, I see my ruin. 
If I must die 
Jaff. (c.) No, death’s this day too busy; 
Thy father’s ill-timed mercy came too late. 
I thank thee for thy labours, though ; and him, too 
But all my poor, betray’d, unhappy friends, 
Have summons to prepare for fate’s black hour 
Yet, Belvidera, do not fear my cruelty, 
Nor let the thoughts of death perplex thy fancy : 
Put answer me to what I shall demand, 
With a firm temper and unshaken spirit. 
Bel, (1. c.) I will, when I’ve done weeping— 
Jaff. Fie, no more on’t! 
How long is’t since the miserable day 
We wedded first ? 
Bel. Oh! oh! [ Weeps. 
Jaff. Nay, keep in thy tears, 
Lest they unman me, tov. 
Bel. Heaven knows I cannot! 
The words you utter sound so very sadly, 
The streams will follow—— 
Jaff. Come, Pll kiss them dry. then 
Bel. (Hanging on him.] But was’t a miserable day ? 
Jaff. A curs’d one! 
Bel. I thought it otherwise ; and you have often sworn, 
When sure you spoke the truth, you’ve sworn, you 
bless’d it, 
Jaff. Twas a rash oath. 
Bel. Then why amI not curs'd, too? 
Jaff. No, Belvidera; by th’ eternal truth, 
I dote with too much fondness. 
Bel. Still so kind ? 
Still, then, do you love me? 
Jaff. Man ne’er was bless’d, 
Since the first pair first met, as I have been. 
Bel. Then sure you will not curse me? 
Jaff. No, I'll bless thee. 
I came on purpose, Belvidera, to bless thee. 
"Tis now, I think, three years, we've liv’d together. 
E2 
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Bel. And may no fatal minute ever part us, « 
Till reverend grown, for age and love, we go 
Down to one grave, as our last bed, together ; 
There sleep in peace till an eternal morning. 
Jaff. Did not I say, I came to bless thee ? 
Bet. You did. f Patt. 
Jaff. Then hear me, bounteous heaven, [Kneeling. 
Pour down your blessings on this beauteous head,’ 
Where everlasting sweets are always springing, 
With a continual giving hand: let peace, 
Honour, and safety, always hover round her : 
Feed her with plenty ; let her eyes ne’er see 
A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourhing’s 
Crown all her days with joy, her nights with rest, 
Harmless as her own thoughts ; and prop her virtue 
To bear the loss of one that too much lov’d ; 
And comfort her with patience in our parting! 
Bel. How? parting, parting! wu 
Jaff. Yes, for ever parting ! 
I have sworn, Belvidera, by yon heav’n, 
That best can tell how much I lose to leave thee, 
We part this hour for ever! 
Bel. Oh! call back 
Your cruel blessing ; stay with me, and curse me. 
Jaff. Now hold, heart, or never! 
Bel. By all the tender days we've lived together, 
Pity my sad condition; speak, but speak 
Jaff. (L.c.) Murder! unhold me; : 
Or by th’ immortal destiny that doom’d me 
[Draws his dagger. 
To this curs’d minute, I’ll not live one longer! 
Resolve to let me go, or'see me fall—— ' 
Hark! the dismal bell [ Passing beil tolls. 
Tolls out for death | I must attend its call, too, 
For my poor friend, my dying Pierre, expects mb’ 
He sent a mesaage to require I'd see him : 
Before he died, and take his last forgiveness. 
Farewell for ever | [ Going, I, 
Bel. (c.) Leave thy dagger with me; . 
# 


fom, 


Bequeath me something— not one kiss at parting { 

Oh, my poor heart! when wilt thou break? ‘'’ ° 
Jaf. [Returning—she runs into his arms.] Yet wtdy’. 

We have a child, as yet a tender infant’ = 

Be a kind mother to him when I’m gone} . 

Breed him in virtue, and the paths ofhonour, | 
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But never Jet him know his.father’s story: , 
I charge thee, guard him from the wrongs my tate" 
May do his future fortune or his name. 
Now—nearer yet——— 
Oh, that my arms were riveted 
Thas round thee ever! But my friends! my gath ! 
This, and no more | [ Kisses her, 
Bel. Another, sure another 
For that poor little one, you’ve ta’en such care of, 
I?ll giv’t him truly. 
Jaff. So—now, farewell ! 


b 
Bel. For ever! [ Going, 2. 
Jaff. Heav’n knows, for ever! all good angels guard 
thee ! [Eavé, 2. 


Bel. All ill ones, sure, had charge of me this moment ! 
Oh, give me daggers, [ Returns, c.] five, or water! + 
How I could bleed, how burn, how drown, the wavea 
Huzzing and foaming round my sinking head,, 

Till I descended to the peaceful bottom ! 

Oh! there’s all quiet—here, all rage and fury | 
The air’s too thin, and pierces my weak brain; 

I long for thick substantial sleep: (R.c.) hell! bell £ 
Burst from the centre, (k.) rage and roar aluud, . 

If thou art half so hot, 80 mad as I am. [Exat,e. 


SCENE IV.—St. Mark’s Pluce.—A Scaffold in the hack- 
ground, and a Wheel, prepared for the Execution of 
Pierre. 


Enter Carrain, Pierre, Guards, Executioner, and 
Rabble. 


Pie. (L.) My friend not yet come ? 
Enter Ja¥FIER, R. 


Jaff. Oh, Pierre ! [Falling on his knees. 
Pie. (c. - "Dear to my arms, though thou’st bindongimy 
fam 


I gan t fore to love thee. Prithee, J affier, 

Forgive that filthy blow my passion dealt thee; 

I am now preparing for the land of peace, 

And fain would have the charitable wishes 

Of all good men, like thee, to bless my journey, ’ 
Cup. (Re ) The time grows short; jour iriends gre 

dead \ Dead os 

Jaff. (1, ¢.) Dead a’ 
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Pie. Yes, dead, Jaffier! they’ve all died like men, too 
Worthy their character. 
Jaff. And what must I do? 
Pie. Oh, Jaffier! 
Jaff. Speak aloud thy burden’d soul, 
And tell thy troubles to thy tortur’d friend. 
Pie. Friend! Couldst thou yet be a friend, a generous 
friend, 
I might hope comfort from thy noble sorrows. 
Heaven knows, I want a friend! 
Jaff. And I a kind one, 
That would not thus scorn my repenting virtue, 
Or think, when he’s to die, my thoughts are idle. 
Pie. No! live, 1 charge thee, Jaffier. 
Jaff. Yes, I will live : 
But it shall be to see thy fall reveng’d, 
At such a rate as Venice long shall groan for. 
Pie. Wilt thou ? 
Jaff. I will, by heaven! 
Pie. Then still thou’rt noble, 
And I forgive thee. [Embraces.] Oh!—Yet—shall I 
trust thee ? 
Jaf’. No; I’ve been false already. 
Pie. Dost thou love me? 
Jaf. (c.) Rip up my heart, and satisfy thy doubtings. 
Pie. Curse on this weakness ! 
Jaf’. Tears! Amazement! Tears! 
I never saw thee melted thus before ; 
And know there’s something labouring in thy bosom, 
That must have vent; though I’m a villain, tell me. 
Pie. Seest thou that engine? [Pointing to the wheel, 
Jaff. Why? 
Pie. (R.c.) Is’t fit a soldier, who has liv’d with honour, 
Fought nations’ quarrels, and been crown’d with con- 
quest, 
Be exposed, a common carcass, on a wheel ? 
Jaf. Hah! 
Pie. Speak ! is’t fitting ? 
Jaf. Fitting! 
Pie Vd bave thee undertake 
Something that’s noble, to preserve my memory 
From the disgrace that’s ready to attaint it. 
Cap. The day grows late, sir. 
Pie. Pll make haste. Oh, Jaffier! 
Thoug! thou’st betray’d me, do me some way justice. 
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Jaff. What's to be done? 

Pie. This and no more. (He whispers Jaffer. 

Jaf’. Hah! is’t then so? 

Pie. Most certainly. 

Jaf. Vl do’t. 

Pie, Remember. 

Cap. Sir—— 

Pie. Come, now I’m ready. 

Captain, [Crossing to Captain.] you should be a gentle- 
man of honour ; 

Keep off the rabble, that I may have room 

To entertain my fate, and die with decency. 

You'll think on’t? (fo Jaffier. 

Jaff. "l'wont grow stale before to-morrow, 

[Pierre and Jaffier ascend the Scaffold.—Executioner 
‘binds Pierre. 

Pie. Now, Jaffier! now I’m going! Now— 

Jaff. Have at thee, ; 
Thou honest heart, then !--there— [Stabs him. 
And this is well, too. [Stabs hineself. 

Pie. Now thou hast indeed been faithful ! 

This was done nobly !~-We have deceived the senate. 

Jaf. Bravely ! 

Pie. Ha! ha! ha'—oh! oh! 

[Falls down on the Scaffold, and dies. 

Juff. Now, ye curs’d rulers, 

Thus of the blood ye’ve shed, I make libation, 

And sprinkle it. Mingling, may it rest upon you, 

And all your race. Oh, poor Belvidera ! 

Sir, [To Officer.] I have a wife; bear this in safety to her, 

A token that, with my dying breath, I bless’d her, 

And the dear little infant left behind me. 

I’m sick—I’m quiet. [ Dies. 
{The Scene closes upon them, 


SCENE V.—An Apartment in Priuli’s House. 


Enter Priv, x.; BBLVIDERA, distracted ; and Two of 
her Women. 


Pri. (L.c.) Strengthen her heart with patience, pity- 
ing Heav’n! 
Bel. (c.) Come, come, come, come, come; nay, come 
to bed, 
Prithee, my love. The winds! hark how they whistle! 
And the rain beats! Oh, how the weather shrinks me! 
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I say you shall not go, you shall not: 

Whip your ill-nature ; get you gone, then. Oh! 

Are you return’d? See, father, here he’s come again ! 

Am I to blame to love him? O, thou dear one! 

Why do you fly me? Are you angry still, then? 

Jaffier, where art thou? Father, why do you do thus! 

Stand off! don’t hide him from me! He’s there some- 
where. 

Stand off, [ say! What, gone? Remember, tyrant, 

I may revenge myself for this trick, one day. 


Enter Captain of the GUARD, L. and whispers PRIULI. 


Pri. News! what news? 
Cap. (1.) Most sad, sir; 
Jaffier, upon the scaffold, to prevent 
A shameful death, stabb’d Pierre, and next himself ; 
Both fell together. 
Bel. (r.) Ha! look there ! 
My husband bloody, and his friend too! Murder! 
Who has done this? Speak to me, thou sad vision ; 
On these poor trembling knees, I beg it. Vanish'’d :-— 
Here they went down. (R.c.)—Oh, I'll dig, dig the den up! 
Hoa, Jaffier, Jaftier ! 
Peep up, and give me but a look. I have him! 
I have got him, father! Oh! 
My love! my dear! my blessing! help me! help me! 
They have hold of me, and drag me to the bottom! 
Nay—now they pull so hard—farewell—— [ Dies, c. 
Pri. [Bending over her.] Oh! lead me into some place, 
that’s fit for mourning ; 
Where the free air, light, and the cheerful sun, 
May never enter; hang it round with black ; 
Set up one taper, that may light a day, 
As long as I’ve to live ; and there all leave me: 
Sparing no tears when you this tale relate, 
But bid all cruel fathers dread my fate. [Curtain falls. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Attendants. PRIULI. CAPTAIX. 
Body of Belvidera. 
R.] (2. 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


Che WHAest Indian. 


Ir is to be regretted, that many of an author's productions are not 
only unequal to, but unworthy of himself. And how can it be other- 
wise? Is the mind, however finely strung, always in tune? Are there no 
disappointments and disquietudes—no feelings of proud sorrow, and 
keen regret, at the prostration of genius and the inequalities of for- 
tune, to harass and distress it?) The bodily facnlties are not always 
capable of one uniform exertion—the mental borne down by sickness 
and sorrow, when called to provide for the passing day, may sink 
beneath those bright conceptions that are the offspring of the happiest 
moments of inspiration. Yet has the hand of hard necessity wrung 
from genius some of its finest effusions—tears such as angels shed. 
—Russelas was composed in the midst of griping poverty and the 
holiest of all sorrows; Venice Preserved and The Orphan were 
written when the poet had not where to lay his head; and the tra- 
gedies of Lee are a proof that poverty, and even madness, are no 
bar to the divine visitations of the muse. These reflections arise from 
the consideration of the late Mr. Cumberland, many of whose pieces 
were the offspring of haste urged by necessity, and therefore bear 
little or no affinity to The Wheel of Fortune and The West Indian. 

This comedy exhibits none of those marks of carelessness and 
despatch, when the author, anxious only for his reward, slurs over 
a task that necessity imposes upon him. It seems to be the result of 
perfect leisure, and of many hours of careful revision; and it will 
always be referred to as a specimen of tine genius and refined taste. 
It is lively, without pertness—correct, without pedantry—and senti- 
mental, without affectation. Many of the scenes are extremely ele- 
gant. Belcour’s interview with Mr. Stockwell, where the young 
impetuous West Indian describes the various obstructions he met 
with when he first set foot on the land of liberty, is deserving of 

articular commendation. Cumberland is Saul among lhe prophets, 
in the Schoo} of Sentiment ;—his judgment and scholarship prevented 
him from falling into those ridiculous excesses that render the dramas 
of Hugh Kelly, and others of his class, so insufferably tame and 
mawkish. Kelly never altogether Jost sight of his old calling—he 
was alternately the dramatist and the stay-maker: bis muse never 
appeared abroad, but ina pair of jumps; she invariably poured 
forth under the stiffening influence of tape and buckram. But Kelly, 
though one of the gions of his day, was an amiable and modest man ; 
of some talent, and much industry. He was esteemed by Johnson, 
who, however moderately he might rate his genius, could not help 
admiring and approving the goodness of his heart. 

Belcour has been justly called an original ; but the most original, 
and indeed extraordinary, part of his character is, that, with his 
West-Indian education; ‘ne is frank, ere pemionate, and generous. 
We should almost suspect that Mr. Cumberland intended an especial 
complimentto our young Sen by this very'Yavourable and en- 
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tertaining portrait; for he has transplanted the virtues that he found 
in his own soil to a clime where they are not likely to flourish, from 
the want of that fostering care by which plants of such tender and 
deljcate texture are reared and brought to perfection. Such an ex- 
periment, however, has the charm of novelty; and Belcour, to what- 
ever country he may beloag, comes recommended to us by so many 
amiable qualities, that we consider him as one of those 


* Souls made of fire, and children of the sun”— 


whose follies result more from the fault of education than natural 
disposition, and whose passions only require proper direction to 
enjiet them on the side of virtue. 

We are not inclined to split straws with Major O’Flaherty, but 
his five wives are four too many for an honest man to have, even 
“ en militatre,” which we consider a sort of salvo in parentheses. 
The major is drawn with great humour: he is an odd medley of 
eccentricity and disinterestedness—of gallantry and honour. It is 
said that the character was intended to represent one Col. O’B—-ne, 
an Irish officer in the Austrian army—a man highly esteemed tor his 

rsonal bravery. If such be the case, Cumberland has hardly done 

ustice to his original: for honest Dennis is more of the humourist 

than the hero. Moody’s just performance of this character rendered 
it exceedingly popular; but Moody never reached the excellence of 
Johnstone, who was the very beau-ideaé of the gallant lrishman.— 
His brogue was exquisitely rich, aud bis blunt, gay, and laughing 
air, reconciled as to certain slips and contradictions in the major’s 
character. 

Charlotte Rusport is too virtuous for a coquette, and too honest for 
aprode. She speaks and acts according to her own impulses, leaving 
trickery and circumlocution to those whvse deeds are more equivocal 
than her own. Her open avowal to Belcour, of her affection for 
Charles Dudiey, is well-timed and graceful; and her rallying poor 
Louisa about the diamonds, arch and gay. Mrs. Abington was the 
original Charlotte Rusport, which we have seen performed by Mrs. 
paeaon with an elegance and spirit worthy of the drama’s best 

ays. 
ow admirable Lewis was in Belcnur, must be remembered by 
all those who were wont to catch every look, word, and action of 
that inimitable comedian. Mr. Elliston displays equal judgment, 
bat less energy. From his first entrance to his final exit, he exhibits 
innumerable beauties, without a single fault. To the sentimental 
parts he gives the most perfect eflect—in the comic he leaves us 
nothing to desire: his Belcour is altogether as finished a piece of 
acting as we remember to have seen. Junes is good, but will not bear 
comparison with either Lewis or Elliston. Mr, Wrench, with ra- 
idity of utteranee, should learn to be distinct; he should use hia 
judgment more, and bis legs less, 
c> D——G. 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
seen acted. The Stage Directtons are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances, 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right; L. Left; RK. D. Right Door; L. D. Left Door ; 
C, D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; R.D. F. Right Door in the 
Flat; L. D. F. Left Door in the I’lat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage ; R.S.E. Right Second Entrance ; R.U. E. Right Upper 
Entrance; 1..S. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 
R. RC, C. LC. L. 


*,° The Reader ts supposed to be on the Stays facing the. Audtence. 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY MR. REDDISH. 


Critics, hark forward! noble game and new 3 

A fine West Indian started full in view’: 

Hot as the soil, the clime, which gave him birth, 
You'll run him on a burning scent to earth ; 
Yet don’t devour him in his hiding-place ; 

Bag him, he’ll serve you for another chase ; 

For sure that country has no feeble claim, 
Which swells your commerce, and supports your fame. 
And in this humble sketch, we hope you'll find 
Some emanations of a noble mind ; 

Some little touches, which, though void of art, 
May find, perhaps, their way into the heart. 
Another hero your excuse implores, 

Sent by your sister kingdom to your shores ; 
Doom’d by Religion’s too severe command, 

To fight for bread against his native land: 

A brave, unthinking, animated rogue, 

With here aud there a touch upon the brogue ; 
Laugh, but despise him not, for on his lip 

His errors lie; his heart can never trip. 

Others there are—but may we not prevail 

To let the gentry tell their own plain tale ? 
Shall they come in? They’ll please you, if they can 
If not, condemn the bard—but spare the Man. 
For speak, think, act, or write in angry times, 
A wish to please is made the worst of crimes ; 
Dire Slander now, with black envenom’d dart, 
Stands ever arm’d to stab you to the heart 
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ouse, Britons, rouse, for honour of your isle, 
die. old good-humour, and be seen to smile. 
You say we write not like our fathers :—true, 
Nor were our fathers half so strict as you: 
Damn’d not each error of the poet’s pen, 
But judging man, remember’d they were men. 
Awed into silence by the time’s abuse, 
Sleeps many a wise, and many a witty muse; 
We, that for mere experiment came out, 
Are but the light-arm’d rangers on the scout: 
High on Parnassus’ lofty summit stands 
The immortal camp ; there lic the chosen bands: 
But give fair quarter to his puny elves, 
The giants then will sally forth themselves ; 
With wit’s sharp weapons vindicate the age, 
And drive ev’n Arthur’s magic from tne Stage. 


THE WEST INDIAN. 


ACT I. 
SCENE IL.—A Merchant’s Compting House. 


In an inner Room, set off by Glass Doors, are disco- 
vered several CLERKS, employed at their Desks. A 
Writing Table in the Front Room. StTockweEut is 
discovered, scated rn. c., reading a Letter-—STuKELY 
comes gently out of the Back Room, and observes him 
sume time before he speaks. 


Stuke. (L.) He seems disordered: something in that 
letter ; and, I’m afraid. of an unpleasant sort. He has 
many ventures of great account at sea: a ship richly 
freighted for Barcelona; another for Lisbon; and 
others expected from Cadiz, of still greater value. Be- 
sides these, I know he has many deep concerns in fo= 
reign bottoms, and underwritings to a vastamount. I'll 
accost him.—Sir—Mr. Stockwell ! 

Stock, Stukely! Well, have you shipped the cloths ? 

Stuke. I have, sir; here’s the bill of lading, and 
copy of the invoice; the assortments are all compared: 
Mr, Traffic will give you the policy upon ’Change. 

Stock. ’Tis very well—(Rising)—lay these papers 
by ; andno more of business fora while. Shut the door, 
Stukely ; I have had long proof of your friendsbip and 
fidelity to me: a matter of most intimate concern lies on 
my mind, and ’twill be a sensible relief to unbosom my- 
self to you. I have just now been informed of the ar- 
rival of the young West Indian I have so long beer 
expecting :—you know whom I mean? 

Stuke. Yes, sir; Mr. Belcour, the young gentleman 
who inherited old Belcour’s great estate in Jamaica. 

Stock. Hush! not so loud; come a little nearer this 
way. [Coming to front.| This Belcour is now in Lon- 
don; part of his baggage is already arrived, and I ex- 
pect him every minute. Is it to he wondered at, if his 
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coining throws me into some agitation, when I tell you, 
Stukely, he is my son? 

Stuke. Your >on? 

Stock. Yes, sir, my only son. Early in life, 1 ac- 
companied his grandfather to Jamaica as his clerk: he 
had an only daughter, sumewhat older than myself, the 
mother of this gentleman: it was my chance (call it good 
or ill) to engage her affections; and, as the inferiority 
of my condition made it hopeless to expect her father’s 
consent, her fondness provided an expedient, and we 
were privately married: the issue of that concealed en- 
gagement is, as I have told you, this Belcour. 

Stuke. That event surely discovered your connexion. 

Stock. You shail hear. Not many days after our mar- 
riage, old Belcour set out for England; and, during his 
abode here, my wife was, with great secrecy, delivered 
of this son. Fruitful in expedients to disguise her situa- 
tion without parting from her infant, she contrived to 
have it laid and received at her door as a foundling. 
After some time her father returned, having left me 
here: in one of those favourable moments that decide 
the fortunes of prosperous men, this child was intro- 
duced ; from that instant he treated him as his own, 
gave him his name, and brought him up in his family. 

Stuke. And did you never reveal this secret, either to 
old Belcour or your son ? 

Stock. Never. 

Stuke. Therein you surprise me: a merchant of your 
eminence, and a member of the British parliament, 
might surely aspire, without offence, to the daughter of 
a planter. In this case, too, natural affection would 
prompt to a discovery. 

Stock. Your remark is obvious; nor could I have per- 
sisted in this painful silence, but in obedience to the 
dying injunctions of a beloved wife. This letter, you 
found me reading, conveyed those injunctions to me ; it 
was dictated in her last illness, and almost in the article 
of death—(you’ll spare me the recital of it): she there 
conjures me, in terms as solemn as they are affecting, 
never to reveal the secret of our marriage, or withdraw 
my son, while her father survived. 

Stuke. But on what motives did your unhappy lady 
found these injunctions ? 

Stock, Principally, 1 believe, from apprehension on 
my account, lest old Belcour, on,whom at her decease I 
wholly depended, should withdraw his protection. My 
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judgment has not suffered by the event: old Belcour is 
dead, and has bequeathed his whole estate to him we are 
speaking of. 

Stuke, Now then you are no longer bound to secrecy. 

Stock. True: but before I publicly reveal myself, I 
could wish to make some experiment of my son’s dispo- 
sition: this can only be done by letting his spirit take 
its course without restraint ; by these means, I think lt 
shall discover much more of his real character under the 
title of his merchant, than I should under that of his 
father. 


Enter a Sartor, u. S. &., ushering in several Buack 
SERVANTS, carrying portmanteaus, trunks, §e. 


Sail. (v.) "Save your honour! is your name Stock- 
well, pray ? 

Stock. (c.) It is. 

Sail, Part of my master Belcour’s baggage, an’t 
please you: there’s another cargo not far a-stern of 
us; and the coxswain has got charge of the dumb crea- 
tures. 

Stock, Pr’ythee, friend, what dumb creatures do you 
speak of? Has Mr. Belcour brought over a collection 
of wild beasts ? 

Sail, No, Lord love him; no, not he. Let me see; 
there’s two green monkeys, a pair of gray parrots, a 
ct AE sow and pigs, and a Mangrove dog; that’s 
all. 

Stock. 1s that all ? 

Sail. Yes, your honour: Yes, that’s all. Bless his 
heart, a’ might have brought over the whole island, if 
he would; a’ didn’t leave a dry eye in it. 

Stock. Indeed! Stukely, show them where to bestow 
their baggage. Follow that gentleman. 

Sail. Come, bear a hand, my lads, bear a hand. 

[kzit with STUKELY and SERVANTS, R. S. E. 

Stock. If the principal tallies with his purveyors, he 
must be a singular spectacle in this place: he has a 
friend, however, in this sea-faring fellow. ’Tis no bad 
presnoue of a man’s heart, when his shipmates give 
im a good word. [ Exit, x. 
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SCENE II.—A Drawing Room.—A Foorsan-aisco- 
vered setting the chairs by, &c. 


Enter HouseKEEPER, L. 


House. (r.) Why, what a fuss does our good master 
put himself in about this West Indian! See what a 
of fare I’ve been forced to draw out; seven and nine, 
I'l assure you, and only family dinner, as he calls it: 
why, if my Lord Mayor was expected, there couldn’t 
be a greater to-do about him. 

Foot. (x. c.) I wish to my heart you had but seen the 
loads of trunks, boxes, and portmanteaus he has sent 
hither. An ambassador’s baggage, with all the smug- 
gled goods of his family, does nut exceed it. 

House. A fine pickle he’ll put the house into! Had he 
been master’s own son. and a Christian Englishman, 
there could not be more rout than there is about this 
Creolian, as they call them. 

Foot. No matter for that: he’s very rich, and that’s 
sufficient. They say, he has rum and sugar enough be- 
longing to him, to make all the water in the Thames 
into punch. But I see my master’s coming. 

[Ereunt, i. 


Enter STOCKWELL, followed by a SERVANT, R. 


Stock. Where is Mr. Belcour? Who brought this 
note from him ? 

Serv. (n.) A waiter from the London Tavern, sir; he 
says, the young gentleman is just dressed, and will be 
with you directly. 

Stock, (c ) Show him in when he arrives. 

Serv. I shall, sir. [Crossing.] Vil have a peep at 
him first, however; I’ve a great mind to see this out- 
landish spark. ‘The sailor fellow says, he'll make rare 


doings amongst us. [ Aside. 
Stock. You need not wait; leave me. [Exit Ser- 
VANT, L.| Let me See. [ Reads. 


‘* Sin—J write to you under the hands of the hair 
dresser. As soon as I have made myself decent, and 
slipped on some fresh clothes, I will have the honour of 
paying you my devoirs. 

‘“* Yours, BELcour.’ 
He writes at his ease; for he’s unconscious to whom his 
letter is addressed ; but what a palpitation does it throw 
my heart into,—a father’s heart! ’Tisan affecting inter, 
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view. When my eyes meet a son, whom yet they never 
saw, where shali I find constancy to support it? Should 
he resemble his mother, 1am overthrown. All the let- 
ters I have had from him, (for I industriously drew him 
into a correspondence with me) bespeak him of quick 
and readv understanding. All the reports I ever re- 
ceived give me favourable impressions of his character ; 
wild, perhaps, as the manner of his couutry is, but, I 
trust, not frantic or unprincipled. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 
Serv. Sir, the foreign gentleman is come 


Enter BeLcour, ut. 


Stock. (nr. c.) Mr. Belcour, Iam rejoiced to see you; 
you are welcome to England ! 

Bel. (u. c.) [thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwell. 
You and I have jong conversed at a distance; now we 
are met; and the pleasure this meeting gives me amply 
compensates for the perils I have run through in accom- 
plishing it. 

Stock. What otto Mr. Belcour? I could not have 
thought you would have made a bad passage at this time 
o’ vear. 

Bel. Nor did we: courier-like, we came posting to 
your shores upon the pinions of the swiftest gales that 
ever blew; "tis upon English ground all my difficulties 
have arisen; ’tis the passage from the river-side I com- 
plain of. 

Stock. Ay, indeed ! What obstructions can you have 
met between this and the river side ? 

Bel. Innumerable! Your town is as full of defiles 
as the island of Corsica; and, I believe, they are as ob- 
stinately defended: so much hurry, bustle, and confu- 
sion on your quays; so many sugar-casks, porter-buts, 
and common-councilmen in your streets, that unless a 
man marched with artillery in his front, ’tis more than 
the labour of Hercules can effect to make any tolerable 
way through your town. 

Stock. 1 am sorry you have been so incommoded. 

Bel. Why, ‘faith, 'twas all my own fault. Accustomed 
to a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole 
tribe of custom-house extortioners, boat-men, tide- 
waiters, and water-bailiffs, that beset me on all sides, 
worse than a swarm of musquitoes, I proceeded a little 
too roughly to brush them emey with my rat-tan. The 
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sturdy rogues took this in dudgeon, and begidning to 
rebel, the mob chose different sides, and a furious 
scuffle ensued ; in the course of which, my person and 
apparel suffered so much, that I was obliged to step 
into the first tavern to refit, before I could make my 
approaches in any decent trim. 

t Stock. All without is as I wish: dear Nature, add 
*he rest, and Iam happy. [ Aside.] Well, Mr. Belcour, 
tis a rough sample you have had of my countrymen’s 
spirit; but, I trust, you’ll not think the worse of them 
for it. 

Bel. Not at all, not at all; I like them the better. 
Were I only a visitor, I might, perhaps, wish them a lit- 
tle more tractable; but, as a fellow-subject, and a 
sharer in their freedom, I applaud their spirit, though I 
fee] the effects of it in every bone of my skin. 

Stock. That's well; I like that well. How glaaly I 
could fall upon his neck, and own myself his father ! 

{ Aside. 

Bel. Well, Mr. Stockwell, for the first time in my 
life, here am Lin England; atthe fountain head of plea- 
sure, in the land of beauty, of arts, and elegancies. My 
happy stars have given me a good estate, and the con- 
spiring winds have blown me hither to spend it. 

Stock. To use it, not to waste it, I should hope; to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vassal, over whom you 
have a wanton and despotic power, but as a subject, 
which you are bound to govern with a temperate and 
restrained authority. 

Bel. True, sir, most truly said; mine’s a commission, 
not aright; I am the offspring of distress, and every 
child of sorrow is my brother: while 1 have hands to 
hold, therefore, 1 will hold them opento mankind, But, 
sir, my passions are my masters; they take me where 
they will; and oftentimes they leave to reason and to 
virtue nothing but my wishes and my sighs. 

Stock. Come, come, the man who can accuse, corrects 
himself. 

Bel. Ah! that’s an office I am weary of; I wish a 
friend would take it up. T would to heaven you had 
leisure for the employ! but did you drive a trade to the 
four cornersof the world, you would not find the task so 
toiisome as to keep me free from faults. 

Stock. Well, 1 am not discouraged: this candour tell 
me I should not have the fault of self-conceit to combat; 
that, at least, is not amongst the number. 

& 
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Bel. No; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of me than Ido of myself, 1 would take 
up his opinion, and forego my own. 

. Andwere I to choose a pupil, it should be one 
of your compexion; so if you'll come along with me 
we'll agree upon your admission, and enter on a course 
of lectures directly. 

Bel. With all my heart. [Hzeunt, R. D. 


SCENE III.—A Room in Lady Rusport’s House. 


Enter Lapy Rusport and Miss Rusport, t. v. 


Lady R. (x. c.) Miss Rusport, I desire to hear no 
more of Captain Dudley and his destitute family: nota 
shilling of mine shall ever cross the hands of any of 
them. Because my sister chose to marry a beggar, am I 
bound to support him and his posterity ? 

Miss R. (x. c.) I think you are. 

Lady R. You think 1 am! And pray where do you 
find the law that tells you so? 

Miss R. I am not proficient enough to quote chapter 
and verse; but I take charity to bea main clause in the 
great statute of Christianity. 

Lady R. 1 say charity, indeed! I am apt to think the 
distresses of old Dudley, and of his daughter into the 
bargain, would never break your heart, if there was not 
a certain young fellow of two-and-twenty in the caseé; 
who, by the happy recommendation of a good person, 
and the brilliant appointment of an ensigncy, will, if I 
am not mistaken, cozen you out of a fortune of twice 
twenty thousand pounds, as soon as ever you are of age 
to bestow it upon him. 

Miss R. A nephew of your ladyship’s can never want 
any other recommendation with me; and if my parti- 
ality for Charles Dudley is acquitted by the rest of the 
world, I hope Lady Rusport will not condemn me for 


it. 

Lady R. 1 condemn you! I thank Heaven, Miss Rus- 
port, Lam no ways responsible for your conduct; nor is 
it any concern of mine how you dispose of yourself: 
you are not my daughter, and when I married your 
father, poor Sir Stephen Rusport, I found you a for- 
ward, spoiled miss of fourteen, far above being instruct- 
ed by me. 

Miss R, Perhaps your ladyship calls this instruc- 
tion ? : 

8 
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wtiedaidy R. You are strangely pert; but tis no wonder : 
i mother, I’m told, was a fine lady: and according 
$e the modern style of education you were brought up. 
was not so in my young days; there was then some 
decorum in the world, some subordination, as the great 
Locke expresses it. Oh! ’twas an edifying sight, to 
see the regular deportment observed in our family; no 
giggling, no gossiping was going on there; my good 
father, Sir Oliver Roundhead, never was seen to laugh 
himself, nor ever allowed it in his children. 

Miss R. Ay; those were happy times, indeed. 

Lady R. But, in this forward age, we have coquettes 
in the egg-shell, and philosophers in the cradle; girls 
of fifteen, that lead the fashion in new caps and new opi- 
nions, that have their sentiments and their sensations 3 
and the idle fops encourage them in it. O’ my con- 
science, I wonder what it is the men ¢an see in such 
babies. 

Miss R. True, madam; but all men do not overlook 
the maturer beauties of your ladyship’s age; witness 
your admired Major Dennis O'Flaherty : there’s an ex- 
ample of some discernment. I declare to you, when 
your ladyship is by, the Major takes no more notice of 
me than if I was part of the furniture of your chamber. 

Lady R. The Major, child, has travelled through 
various kingdoms and climates, and has more enlarged 
notions of female merit than falls to the lot of an En- 
glish home-bred lover: in most other countries, no wo- 
ee your side forty would ever be named in a polite 
circle. 

Miss R. Right, madam; I’ve been told that in Vi- 
enna they have coquettes upon crutches, and Venuses in 
their grand climacteric: a lover there celebrates the 
wrinkles, not the dimples, in his mistress’s face. The 
Major, I think, has served in the imperial army. 

Lady R. Are you piqued, my young madam? Had 
my sister, Louisa, yielded to the addresses of one of 
Major O’Filaherty’s person and appearance, she would 
have had some excuse ; but to run away, as she did, at 
the age of sixteen, too, with a man of old Dudley’s 
sort-——~ 

Miss R. Was, in my opinion, the most venial trespass 
that ever girl of sixteen committed. Of a noble family, 
an engaging person, strict honour, and sound understand- 
ing, what accomplishment was there wanting in Captain 
Dudley, but that whic) the prodigality of his ancesters 
had deprived him of? 
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Lady R. They left him as much as he deserves: 
hasn't the old man captain's half-pay? And is not the 
s00 au ensign? 

Miss R. An ensign! Alas, poor Charles! Would 
to Heaven he knew what my heart feels and suffers for 
his sake ! 


enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Ensign Dudley, to wait upon your ladyship. 

Lady R. Who! Dudley! What can have brought 
him to town? 

Miss R. Dear madam, ‘tis Charles Dudley, ‘tis your 
nephew. 

Lady R. Nephew! Irenounce him as my nephew; 
Sir Oliver renounced him as his grandson, Didn’t the 
poor dear good olc man leave his fortune to me, except 
a small annuity to my maiden sister, who spoiled her 
constitution with nursing him? And, depend upon it, 
not a penny of that fortune shall ever be disposed of 
otherwise than according to the will of the donor. 


Enter Cuarves Dup ey, t.—Miss R, goes to meet him, 
and then retires, R. 


So, young man, whence came you? What brings you 
to town? 

Charles. (u.) If there is any offence in my coming to 
town, your ladyship is in some degree responsible for it, 
for part of my errand was to pay my duty here. 

Lady R. (c.) Coxeomb! And where is your father, 
child, and your sister? Are they in town, too? 

Charles. They are. 

Lady R. Ridiculous! I don’t know what people do 
in London, who have no money to spend in it, 

Miss R. (r.) Dear madam, speak more kindly to your 
se How can you oppress a youth of his sensibi- 
lity 

Lady R, Miss Rusport, I insist upon your retiring 
to your apartment: when I want your advice, [’ll send 
to you. [Hit Miss Rusporr. xr.}] So, (r.) you have 
put ona red coat, too, as well as your father; ‘tis plain 
what value you set upon the good advice Sir Oliver used 
togive you. How often has he cautioned you against the 
army ! 

Charles. (L.) Had it pleased my grandfather to enable 
me to have obeyed his caution, I would have done it; 
but you well know how destitute I am; and ’tis not to 
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be wondered at if I prefer the service of my king to 
‘that of any other master. 

, Lady R. Well, well, take your own course; ‘tis no 
“oncern of mine: you never consulfedame. 

Charles, L frequently wrote toe your ledyship, but 
could obtain no answer; and since my grandfather’s 
death, this is the first opportunity [have had of waiting 
upon vou. [Lapy R. sobs., 

Lady R. 1 must desire you notto mention the death of 
that dear good man in my hearing; my Spirits cannot 
support it. 

Charles. I shallobey you. Permit me to say, that, as° 
that event has richly supplied you with the materials of 
bounty, the distressesof my family can furnish you with 
objects of it. 

Lady R. The distresses of your family, child, are 
quite out of the question at present. Had Sir Oliver 
been pleased to consider them, I should have been well 
content; but he has absolutely taken no notice of you 
in his will, and that to me must and shall be a law. Tell 
your father and your sister, I totally disapprove of their 
coming up to town, 

Charlies. Must I tell my father that, before your lady - 
ship knows the motive that brought him hither? Al- 
lured by the offer of exchanging for a commission on 
full pay, the veteran, after thirty years’ service, pre- 
pares to encounter the fatal heats of Senegambia ; but 
wants a small supply to equip him for the expedition, 


Enier SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Major O’Flaherty, to wait on your ladyship. 
[Capr, D. retires up the sta je 


Enter Masor, b. 


O’Fia. (c.) Spare your speeches, young man; don’t 
you think her ladyship can take my word for that? I 
hope, madam, ’tis evidence enough of my being present, 
when I have the honour of telling you so myself. 

Lady R. (r.) Major O’Flaherty, I am rejoiced to 
see you. Nephew Dudley, you perceive I’m engaged. 

Charles. (u.) Ishall not intrude upon your ladyship’s 
more agreeable engagements, I resume I have my 
answer 7 sg, = * 

Lady R.”Your answer, child ! What answer can you 
possibly expect? or how can your romantic father sup- 
pose that:'I am to abet him in all his idle and cxtrava- 
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gant undertakings ? Come, Major, let me show you the 
way into my dressing-room; and let us leave this young 
adventurer to his meditation. [ Exit, Re 
O’ Fla. 1 follow you, my lady. Young gentleman, 
your obedient—[Pausing] Upon my conscience, as fine 
a young fellow as I would wish to clap my eyes ou. He 
might have answered my salute, however :—well, let it 
pass. Fortune, perhaps, frowns upon the poor lad; 
she’s a damned slippery lady, and very apt to jilt us 
poor fellows, that wear cockades in our hats. Fare thee 
well, honey, whoever thou art. [ BPxit, R. 
"Charles. [Coming forward.| So much for the virtues 
ef a puritan, Out upon it! her heart is flint. 


Enter Miss Rusport, rk. 


Miss R. (r.) Stop, stay a little, Charles: whither 
are you going in such haste ? 

Charles. (u.) Madam; Miss Rusport; whatare your 
commands ? 

Miss R. Why so reserved? We had used to answer 
to no other names than those of Charles and Charlotte. 

Charles. [Both advance to c.] What ails you? You 
have been weeping. 

Miss R. No, no; or if I have, your eyes are full too ; 
but | have a thousand things to say to you. Before you 
go, tell me, I conjure you, where you are to be found: 
here, give me your direction ; write it upon the back of 
this visiting ticket. Have you a pencil ? 

Charles. 1 have; but why should you desire to find 
us out? ’tis a poor little inconvenient place; my sister 
has no apartment fit to receive you in. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Serv. Madam, my lady desires your company di- 
rectly. 

Miss R. Yamcoming. Well, have you wrote it? Give 
itme. O, Charles! either you do not, or you will not, 
understand me. [Haewnt, Miss Rus., R., CHARLES, L, 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I—d4 Room in Fulmer’s House.—Fucmer 
seated. 


Enter Mrs. FULMER, L. 


Mrs. Ful, Why, how you sit, musing and moping, 
sighing and desponding? I’m ashained of you, Mr. 
Fulmer: is this the country you described to me, a se- 
cond Eldorado, rivers of gold and rocks of diamonds ? 
You found me ina pretty snug retired way of life at 
Boulogne, out of the noise and bustle of the world, and 
wholly at my ease. Fool that I was, to be inveigled 
into it by you: but, thank Heaven, our partnership is 
revocable! Iam not your wedded wife, praised be my 
stars! [FuLMER rises, and slowly advances forward | 
for what have we got, whom have we gulled but our- 
selves? which of all your trains has taken fire? Even 
this poor expedient of your bookseller’s shop seems 
abandoned ; for if a chance customer drops in, who is 
there, pray, to help him to what he wants? 

Ful. (r. c.) Patty, you know it is not upon slight 
grounds that I despair; there had used to be a liveli- 
hood to be picked up in this country, both for the ho- 
nest and dishonest: I have tried each walk, and am 
likely to starve at last: there is not a point to which 
the wit and faculty of man can turn, that I have not set 
mine to, but in vain; I am beat through every quarter 
of the compass. 

Mrs. Ful. (z.) Ah! common efforts all: strike me a 
master-stroke, Mr. Fulmer, if you wish to make any 
figure in this country. 

Ful. But where, how, and what? I have blustered 
for prerogative; 1 have bellowed for freedom 3 I have 
offered to serve my country; I have engaged to betray 
it. A master-stroke, truly! Why, I have talked trea- 
son, writ treason, and, if a man can’t live by that, he 
can live by nothing. Here I set upas a bookseller, 
why, men leave off reading ; and if | was to turn but- 
cher, I believe, o’ my conscience, they'd leave off eat 


ing. 
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Enter Captain DuDLEY, L. 8. E., crosses the stage, and 
exit. 


Mrs. Ful. Why, there now’s your lodger, old Cap- 
tain Dudley, as he calls himself; there’s no flint with- 
out fire; something might be struck out of him, if you 
had the wit to find the way. 

Ful. Hang bim, an old dry-skinned curmudgeon! you 
may as well think to get truth out of a courtier, or can- 
dour out of a critic: [can make nothing of him; be- 
sides, he’s poor, and therefore not for our purpose. 

Mrs, Ful. The more fool he! Would any man be 
poor, that had such a prodigy in his possession ? 

Ful. His daughter, you mean: she is, indeed, un- 
commonly beautiful. 

Mrs. Ful. Beautiful! why she need only be secn, to 
have the first men in the kingdom at her feet. Egad, 
I wish [ had the leasing of her beauty! What would 
some of our young nabobs give? 

Ful. Hush! here comes the Captain. Good girl, 
leave us to ourselves, and let me try what I can make 
of him. 

Mrs. Ful, Captain, truly! i’faith I'd have a regi- 
ment, had { such a daughter, before I was three months 
older. [Hxit, w. 





Enter CapTain DUDLEY, R. 8. E. 


Ful, (u.) Captain Dudley, good morning to you. 

Dud. (r.) Mr. Fulmer, | have borrowed a book from 
your shop; tis the sixth volume of my deceased friend 
Tristram: he is a flattering writer to us poor soldiers; 
and the divine story of Le Fevre, which makes part of 
this book, in my opinion of it, does honour, not to its 
author only, but to human nature. 

Ful. He’s an author I keep in the way of trade, but 
one I never relished: he is much too loose and profli- 
gate for my taste. 

Dud. That’s being too severe: I hold him to be a 
moralist in the noblest sense: he plays, indeed, with 
the fancy, and sometimes, perhaps, too wantonly ; but 
while he thus designecly masks his main attack, he 
cones at once upon the heart; refines, amends it, 
softens it; beats down each selfish barrier from about 
it, and opens every sluice of pity and benevolence. 

Ful. Well, sir, I shall not oppose your opinion. A 
favourite author is like a favourite mistress; and there, 
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you know, Captain, no man likes to have his taste 
arraigned. 

Dud. Upon my word, sir, I don’t know what a man 
likes in that case; ’tis an experiment I never made. 

Ful. Sir !—are you serious? 

Dud. ’Tis of little consequence whether you think 


So. 

Ful. What a formal old prig itis! [Aside.] I ap- 
aha you, sir, you speak with caution ; you are mar- 
ried? 

Dud. I have been. wh 

Ful. And this young lady, which accompanies yaue~ 

Dud. Passes for my daughter. skid 

Ful. Passes for his daughter! Humph—[ Asidéi 
She is exceedingly beautiful, finely accomplished, of a 
most enchanting shape and air. 

Dud. You are much too partial; she has the greatest 
defect a woman can have. 

Ful, How so, pray ? 

Dud. She has no fortune. 

Ful. Rather say, that you have none: and that’s a 
sore defect in one of your years, Captain Dudley. You 
have served, no doubt? 

Dud. Familiar coxcomb! but I'll humour him. 

[ Aside. 

Ful. A close old fox! but I'll unkennel him. 

[ Aside. 

Dud. Above thirty years I’ve been in the service, Mr. 
Fulmer. 

Ful. I guess’d as much; I laid it at no less: why, 
*tis a wearisome time: ‘tis an apprenticeship to a pro- 
fession, fit only for a patriarch. But preferment must 
be closely followed: you never could have been so far 
behind-hand in the chase, unless you had palpably mis- 
taken yourway. You'll pardon me; but I begin to per- 
ceive you have lived in the world, not with it. 

Dud. It may be so; and you, perhaps, can give me 
better counsel. I am now soliciting a favour; an ex- 
change to a company on full pay; nothing more ; and 
yet | meet a thousand bars to that; though, without 
boasting, b, should think the certificate of services 
which I sent in, might have purchased that indulgence 
to me. 

Ful. Who thinks or cares about them? Certificate of 
services, indeed! Send in a certificate of your fair 
daughter ; eardy her in your hand with you. 
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Dud. What! Who! Mydaughter! Carry my daugh- 
ter! Well, and what then ? 

Ful. Why, then your fortune’s made, that’s all. 

Dud. 1 understand you: and this you call knowledge 
of the world! Despicable knowledge! but, sirrah, I 
will have you know— [ Threatening him. 

Ful. Help! who’s within? Would you strike me, sir? 
would you lift up your hand against a man in his own 
house ? 

Dud. In a church, if he dare insult the poverty of a 
man of honour. 

Ful. Hawe a care what you do; remember there is 
such a thing in law as an assault and battery; ay, and 
such trifling forms as warrants and indictments. 

Dud. Go, sir; you are too mean for my resentment : 
’tis that, and not the law, protects you. Hence! 

Ful. An old, absurd, incorrigible blockhead! I'll be 
revenged of him. [ Aside.—Evxit, v. 


Enter CoarLes DuDLEY, R.—CapPTAIN DUDLEY 
seated, L. 


Charles, (R.) What is the matter, sir? Sure 1 heard 
an outcry as I entered the house. 

Dud. (c.) Not unlikely; our landlord and his wife 
are for ever wrangling—( Kising)—Did you find your 
aunt Dudley at home? 

Charles. 1 did. 

Dud. And what was your reception ? 

Charles. Cold as our poverty and her pride could 
make it. 

Dud. You told her the pressing occasion I had for a 
small supply to equip me for this exchange: has she 
granted me the relief I asked? 

Churles. Alas, sir! she has peremptorily refused it. 

Dud. That’s hard; that’s hard, indeed! My petition 
was fora small sum ; she has refused it, you say: well, 
be it so; [must not complain. Did you see the broker, 
about the insurance on my life ? 

Charles, There again I am the messenger of ill news : 
I can raise no money, so fatal isthe climate. Alas! that 
ever my father should be seut to perish in such a place ! 


Enter Louisa DUDLEY, L.5.E. 


Dud. (u.) Louisa, what’s the matter? You seen 
frighted. 
Lou. Tam, indeed. Coming from Miss Rusport's, I 
c 
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met a young gentleman in the streets, who has beset me 
in the strangest manner. 

Charles, (.) Insufferable! Was he rude to you? 

Lou. I cannot say he was absolutely rude tome; but 
he was very importunate to speak to me, and once or 
twice attempted to lift up my hat: he followed me to the 
corner of the street, and there I gave him the slip. 

Dud. You must walk no more in the streets, child, 
without me or your brother. 

Lou. O Charles! Miss Rusport desires to see you 
directly. Lady Rusport is gone out, and she has some- 
thing particular to say to you. % 

Charles. Have you any commands for mé, sir ? 

Dud. None, my dear. By all means wait upon Miss 
Rusport. Come, Louisa; I must desire you to go up 
to your chamber, and compose yourself. [Axeunt, rn. 


Enter Beicoun, after peeping in at the door, R.58.E. 


Bel. Not a soul, as I’m alive. Why, what an odd 
sort of a house is this! Confound the little jilt! she 
has fairly given me the slip. A plague upon this Lon- 
don { I shall have no luck in it: such a crowd, and such 
a hurry, and such a number of shops, and one so like 
the other, that whether the wench turned into this house 
or the next, or whether she went up stairs or down stairs, 
(for there’s a world above and a world below, it seems) 
I declare, I know no more than if I were in the Blue 
Mountains. In the name of all the devils at once, why 
did she run away? If every handsome girl I meet in 
this town is to lead me such a wildgoose chase, I had 
better have stayed in the torrid zone: 1 shall be wasted 
to thesize of a sugar-cane. What shall I do? give the 
chase up? hang it, that’s cowardly. Shall I, a true- 
born son of Phoebus, suffer this little nimble-footed 
Daphne to escape me? ‘Forbid it, honour, and for- 
bid it, leve.””. Hush! Hush! here she comes! Oh! 
the devil! What tawdry thing have we got here? 


Enter Mrs. Fuumer, tL. 


Mrs. Ful. (ut. c.) Your humble servant, sir. 

Bel. (rn. c.) Your humble servant, madam. 

Mrs. Ful. A fine summer’s day, sir. 

Bel. Yes, ma‘am; and so cool, that, if the calendar 
didn’t call it July, l should swear it was January. 

Mrs. Ful. Sir! 

Bel. Madam ! 
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Mrs. Ful. Do you wish to speak to Mr. Fulmer, sir? 

Bel. Mr. Fulmer, madam? I hav’n’t the honour of 
knowing such a person. 

Mrs. Ful. No! ’Tis the Captain, I suppose, you are 
waiting for. 

Bel. Lrather suspect it is the Captain’s wife. 

Mrs. Ful, The Captain has no wife, sir. 

Bel. No wife! I’m heartily sorry for it; for then 
she’s his mistress ; and that l take to be the more de- 
sperate case of the two. Pray, madam, wasn’t there a 
lady just now turned into your house? *T'was with her 
I wished to speak. 

Mrs, Ful. What sort of a lady, pray? 

Bel. One of the loveliest sort my eyes ever beheld; 
young, tall, fresh, fair; in short, a goddess, 

Mrs, Ful. [With affected gairty.| Nay, but, dear, 
dear sir, now fam sure you flatter ; for twas me you 
followed into the shop-door this minute. 

Bel. You! No, no, take my word for it, it was not 
you, madam. 

Mrs. Ful. But what is it you laugh at? 

Bel. Upon my soul, I ask your pardon; but it was 
not you, believe me; be assured it wasn’t. 

Mrs. Ful. Well, sir, 1 shall not contend for the ho- 
nour of being noticed by you; I hope you think you 
wouldn’t have been the first man that has noticed me in 
the streets ; however, this I’m positive of, that no liv- 
ing woman but myself has entered these doors this 
morning. 

Bel. Why, then, I’m mistaken in the house, that’s 
all; for it is not humanly possible I can be so far outin 
the lady. [ Retiring, R. 

Mrs, Ful. Coxcomb! But hold—a thought occurs; 
as sure as can be, he has seen Miss Dudley. A word 
with you, young gentleman: come back. 

Bel. | Returning.| Well, what’s your pleasure ? 

Mrs. Ful. You seem greatly captivated with this 
young lady. Are you apt to fall in love thus at first 
sight ? 

Bel. Oh, yes: ’tis the only way I can ever fall in 
love. Any man may tumble into a pit by surprise; none 
but a fool would walk into one by choice, 

Mrs. Ful. You area hasty lover, it seems: have you 
spirit to be a generous one? They, that will please the 
eye, mustn’t spare the purse. 

Bel. Try me; put me to the proof; bring me to an 

c 2 
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interview with the dear girl that has thus captivated me, 
and see whether I have spirit to be grateful. 

Mrs. Ful. But how, pray, am I to know the girl you 
have set your heart on? 

Bel. By an undescribable grace, that accompanies 
every look and action that falls from her. There can be 
but one such woman in the world, and nobody can mis- 
take that one. 

Mrs. Ful. Well, if I should stumble upon this angel 
in my walks, where am Ito find you? What’s your 
name ? 

Bel. Upon my soul, I can’t tell youmy name 

Mrs. Ful. Not tell me! Why so? 

Bel. Because I don’t know what it is myself; as yet 
T have no name. 

Mrs. Ful. No name! 

Bel. None; a friend, indeed, lent me hiss; but he for- 
bade me to use it on any unworthy occasion. 

Mrs. Ful. But where is your place of abode? 

Bel. 1 have none; I never slept a night in Engi 
in my life. [Retires up the stage, and sits at a table. 

Mrs. Ful. Hey-day ! 


Enter FULMER, L. 


Ful. (v.) A fine case, truly, in a free country! A 
pretty pass things are come to, ifa man is to be as- 
saulted in his own house ! 

Mrs. Ful (c.) Who has assaulted you, my dear? 

Ful. Who! why this Captain Drawcansir, this old 
Dudley, my lodger; but Ill unlodge him; Ill unhar- 
bour him, I warrant. 

Mrs. Ful. Hush! hush! Hold your tongue, man; 
pocket the affront, and be quiet: I’ve a scheme on foot 
will pay you a hundred beatings. Why, you surprise 
me, Mr. Fulmer. Captain Dudley assault you! Im- 
possible. 

Ful. Nay, I can’t call it an absolute.assault ; but he 
threatened ine. 

Mrs. Ful. Oh, was that all? I thought how it would 
turn ount—[Fuitmer sees Betcour.]—A likely thing, 
truly, for a person of his obliging compassionate turn ! 
No, no, poor Ceptain Dudley, he has sorrows and dis- 
tresses enough of his own to employ his spirits, with- 
out setting them against other people. Make it up $s 
fast as you can: watch this gentleman out; follow h 
wherever he goes, and br'ng me word who and what he 
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is. Be sure you don’t lose sight of him, I've other 
business in hand. [Axit, R. 

Bel. [Advanciny to c.] Pray, sir, what sorrows and 
distresses have befallen this old gentleman you speak 
of? 

Ful. (u.) Poverty, disappointment, and all the dis- 
tresses attendant thereupon: sorrow enough of all con- 
science ; I soon found how it was with him, by his way 
of living, low enough of all reason; but what I over- 
heard this morning put it out of all doubt. 

Bel. (r.) What did you overhear this morning ? 

Ful. Why, it seems he wants to join his regiment, 
and has been beating the town over to raise a little 
money for that purpose upon his pay; but the climate, 
I find, where he is going, is so unhealthy, that nobody 
can be found to lend him any. 

Bel. (Rr. c.) Why, then, your town is a damned good- 
for-nothing town ; and I wish I had never come into it. 

Ful, (1. c.) That’s what I say, sir; the hard-heart- 
edness of some folks is unaccountable. 'There’s an old 
Lady Rusport, a near relation of this gentleman’s ; she 
lives hard by here, opposite to Stockwell’s, the great 
merchant ; he sent to her a-begging, but to no purpose ; 
though she is as rich asa Jew, she would not furnish 
him with a farthing. 

Bel. Is the Captain at home ? 

Ful. He is up stairs, sir. 

Bel. Will you take the trouble to desire him to step 
hither? I want to speak to him. 

Ful. Vii send him to you directly. I don’t know 
what to make of this young man; but, if I live, I will 
find him out, or know the reason why. [Eaxit, x. 

Bel. I’ve lost the girl, it seems; that’s clear: she 
was the first object of my pursuit; but the case of this 
poor officer touches me; and, after all, there may be as 
much true delight in rescuing a fellow-creature from 
distress, as there would be in plunging one into it—— 
But let me see: it’s a point that must be managed 
with some delicacy—Apropos! there’s pen and ink— 
I’ve struck upon a method that will do. [Sits down at 
the table, and ‘wites.| Ay, uy, this is the very thing: 
twas devilish lucky I happened to have these bills 
about me. There, there, fare you well! I’m glad to be 
rid of you; you stood a chance of being worse applied, 
IT can tell you. [ Encloses and seals the paper. 


c 8 
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Furmer brings in Dupuy, L. 


Ful. (u.) 'That’s the gentleman, sir. I shall make 
bold, however, to lend an ear. [ Exit, wv. 

Dud. (¢.) Have you any commands for me, sir? 

Bel. (x.) Your name is Dudley, sir? 

Dud, It is. 

Bel. You command a company, I think, Captain 
Dadley ? 

Dud. I did: Iam now upon half-pay. 

Bel. You have served some time? 

Dud, A pretty many years; long enough to see some 
people of more merit and better interest than myself 
made general officers. 

Bel, Their merit I may have some doubt of; their 
interest I can readily give credit to; there is little pro- 
motion to be looked for in your profession, I believe, 
without friends, Captain ? 

Dud. 1 believe so, too. Have you any other business 
with me, may I ask? 

Bel. Your patience for a moment. I was informed 
you were about to join your regiment in distant quar- 
ters abroad. 

Dud. 1 have been soliciting an exchange to a com- 
pany on full pay, quartered at James's Fort, in Sene- 
gambia ; but, I am afraid, I must drop the undertaking. 

Bel. Why so, pray? 

Dud. Why so, sir? "Tis a home question, for a per- 
fect stranger to put; there is something very particular 
in all this. 

Bel, If it is not impertinent, sir, allow me to ask you 
what reason you have for despairing of success ? 

Dud. Why, really, sir, mine is an obvious reason, 
for a soldier to have— Want of money ; simply that. 

Bel. May I beg to know the sum you have occasion 
for? 

Dud. Truly, sir, [ cannot exactly tell you on a sud- 
den; nor is it, I suppose, of any great consequence to 
you to be informed: but I should guess, in the gross, 
that two hundred pounds would serve 

Bel. And do you find a difficulty in raising that sum 
upon your pay? ’Tis done every day. 

Dud. The nature of the climate makes it difficult: I 
can get no one to insure my life. 

Bel. Oh! that’s a circumstance may make for you, as 
well as against: in short, Captain Dudley, it so hap- 
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pens, that I can command the sum of two hundred 
pounds: seek no farther; [ll accommodate you with 
it upon easy terms. 

Dud. Sir! do I understand you rightly ?—I beg your 
pardon; but am I to believe that you are in earnest ? 

Bel. What is your surprise? 1s it an uncommon thing 
for a gentleman to speak truth? Or is it incredible that 
one fellow-creature should assist another? 

Dud. 1 ask your pardon—May I beg to know to 
whom ?— Do you propose this in the way of business ? 

Bel, Entirely: [ have no other business on earth. 

Dud, Indeed! You are not a broker, I’m persuaded ? 

Bel. J am not. 

Dud. Nor an army-agent, I think ? 

Bel. 1 hope you will not think the worse of me for 
being neither; in short, sir, if you will peruse this 
paper, it will explain to yon who I am, and upon what 
terms | act: while you read it, J will step home, and 
fetch the money: and we will conclude the bargain 
without loss of time. In the meanwhile, good day to 
you. [Hxit hastilyg@. 8. &. 

Dud. Humph! there's something very odd in all this. 
Let me see what we've got -here—This paper is to tell 
me who he is, and what are his terms: in the name of 
wonder, why has he sealed it? Hey-day! what's 
here ?7?—T wo bank notes, of a hundred each! I can’t 
comprehend what this means. Hold! here’s a writing, 
perbaps that will show me. ‘ Accept this trifle; pur- 
sue your fortune, and prosper.’” Am Lina dream? Is 
this a reality ? [ Retires n., pausing, 


Enter Masor O’ FLAHERTY, R. 8. B. 


O’ Fla. *Save you, my dear! Is it you now that are 
Captain Dudley, I would ask ?———Whuh! What’s the 
hurry the man’s in? If ’tis the lad that run out of the 
shop you would overtake, you might as well stay where 
you are; by my soul he’s as nimble as a creat; you are 
a full hour’s march in his rear—Ay faith, you may as 
well turn back, and give over the pursuit. Well, Cap- 
tain Dudley, if that’s your name, there's a letter for you. 
Read, man; readit; and Ill havea word with you after 
you have done. 

Dud. (u.) More miracles on foot! Se, so, from Lady 
Rusport. 

O' Fla. (x.) You're right; it’s from her ladyship. 
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Dud. Well, sir, I have cast my eye over it; ’tis short 
and peremptory ; are you acquainted with the contents ? 

O’Fla. Not at all, my dear; not at all. 

Dud. Have you any message from Lady Rusport ? 

O'Fia. Not a syllable, honey: only when you’ve 
digested the letter, I’ve a little bit of a message to 
deliver you from myself. 

Dud. (u.c.) And may I beg to know who yourself is ? 

O’ iia. (rn. c.) Dennis O’Flaherty, at your service ; 
a poor major of grenadiers ; nothing better. 

Dud. So much for your name and title, sir; now be 
so good to favour me with your message. 

O’ Fla. Why then, Captain, 1 must tell you, I have 
oe Lady Rusport you shall do whatever it is she 

ids you to do in that letter there. 

Bud. Ay, indeed; you have undertaken so much, 
Major, without knowing either what she commands, or 
what I can perform? 

O’ Fla. That’s your concern, my dear, not mine: I 
must keep my word, you know. 

Dudv Or else, 1 suppose, you and I must measure 
swords ? 

O’Fla. Upon my soul, you've hit it. 

Dud. That would hardly answer to either of us; you 
and { have, probably, had enough of fighting in our time 
before now. 

O’ Fla. Faith and troth, Master Dudley, you may say 
that; ’tis thirty years, come the time, that I have fol- 
lowed the trade, and in a pretty many countries.—Let 
me see—In the war before last I served in the Irish 
brigade, d’ye see; there, after bringing off the French 
monarque, I left his service, with a British bullet in my 
body, and this riband in my button-hole. Last war I 
followed the fortunes of the German eagle, in the curps 
of grenadiers ; there I had my bellyfull of fighting, anda 
plentiful scarcity of every thing else. After six-and- 
twenty engagements, great and small, I went off with 
this gash on my scull, and a kiss of the Empress Queen’s 
sweet hand (Heaven bless it!) for my pains. Since the 
peace, my dear, I took a little turn with the confederates 
there in Poland—But such another set of madcaps !—By 
the Lord Harry, I never knew what it was they were 
scuffling about. 

Dud. Well, Major, I won’t add another action to the 
list ; you shall keep your promise with Lady Rusport: 
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she requires me to leave London; | shall go ina few 
days, and you may take what credit you please from my 
compliance. 

O’ Fla. Give ine your hand, my dear boy! this will 
make her my own; when that’s the case, we shall be 
brothers, you know, and we’ll share her fortune between 
US. 

Dud, Not so, Major: the man, who marries Lady 
Rusport, will have a fair title to her fortune without di- 
vision. But [ hope your expectations of prevailing are 
founded upon good reasons, 

O’ Fla. Upon the best grounds in the world: first, I 
think she will comply, because she is a woman; second- 
ly, 1 am persuaded she won't hold out long, because 
she’s a widow; and, thirdly, [ make sure of her, be- 
cause I have married five wives (en militaire, Captain) 
and never failed yet; and, for what I know, they are all 
alive and merry at this very hour. 

Dud. Well, sir, go on, and prosper. If you can in- 
spire Lady Rusport with half your charity, I shall think 
you deserve all her fortune; at present, I must beg your 
excuse. Good morning to you. [ Hril, v. 

O’ Fla. A good sensible man, and very much of a sol- 
dier. I did not care if I was better acquainted with him : 
but “tis an awkward kind of country for that; the En- 
glish, I observe, are close friends, but distant acquaint- 
ance. I suspect the old lady has not been over gene- 
rous to poor Dudley. I shall give her a little touch 
about that. Upon my soul, I know but one excuse a per- 
son can have for giving nothing, and that is, like my- 
self, having nothing to give. | Brit, ® 


SCENE Il.—Lady Rusport’s House.—A Dressing- 
Room, 


Miss Rusport and Lucy, rR. 


Miss R. (c.) Well, Lucy, you’ve dislodged the old 
lady at last; but methought you was a tedious time 
about it. 

Lucy. (r.) A tedious time, indeed ; I thought I should 
never ee got her out of the house. 

Miss R. But where’s Charles Dudley? Run down, 
dear girl, and be ready to let him in; I think he’s as 
long in coming as she was in going. 
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Eucy. Why, indeed, madam, you seem the more alert 
of the two, I must say. [ Exit, v. 

Miss R. Now the deuce take the girl, for putting that 
notion into my head: lam sadly afraid Dudley does not 
like me: so much encouragement as I have given him to 
declare himself, | never could get a word from him on 
the subject! This may be very honourable, but upon 
my life it’s very provoking. By the way, I wonder how 
I look to-day: [Running to the dressing-glass, near 
M.D.) Oh! shockingly! hideously pale! like a witch ! 
—This is the old lady’s glass, and she has left some of 
her wrinkles on it. How frightfully have I put on my 
cap! all awry! and my hair dressed so unbecoming ! 
altogether, I’m a most complete fright—— 


Enter Cuarues, u., and goes to her unobserved. 


Charles. That I deny. 

Miss R. Ah! 

Charles. Quarrelling with your glass, cousin? Make 
it up, make it up, and be friends ; it cannot compliment 
you more than by reflecting you as you are. 

Miss R. [Come forward.] Well, I vow, my dear 
Charles, that is delightfully said, and deserves iny very 
best courtesy: your flattery, like a rich jewel, has a va- 
lue, not only from its superior lustre, but from its ex- 
traordinary scarceness: I verily think, this is the only 
civil speech you ever directed to my person in your 
life. 

Charles. (ut. c.) And I ought to ask pardon of your 
good sense for having done it now. 

Miss R. (rn. c.) Nay, now you relapse again : don’t you 
know, if you keep well with a woman on the great score 
of beauty, she’ll never quarrel] with you on the trifling 
article of good sense ?—But any thing serves to fill up 
a dull, yawning hour with an insipid cousin: you have 
brighter moments, and warmer spirits, for the dear girl 
of your heart, 

Charles. Oh, fie upon you! fie upon you! 

Miss R. You blush, and the reason is apparent ;— 
you are a novice at hypocrisy ; but no practice can make 
a visit of ceremony pass for a visit of choice, Love is 
ever before its time ; friendship is apt to lag a little 
after it.—Pray, Charles, did you make any extraordi- 
nary haste hither? 

Charles. By your question, I see, you acquit me of 
the impertinence of being in love. 
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Miss R. But why impertinence? Why the imper- 
tinence of being in love ?—You have one language for 
me, Charles, and another for the woman of your affec- 
tion. 

Charles. You are mistaken :—the woman of my affec- 
tion shall never hear any other language from me than 
what I use to you. 

Miss R. lam afraid, then, you'll never make yourself 
understood by her. 

Charles. It is not fit T should: there is no need of 
love to make me miserable ; *tis wretchedness enough to 
be a beggar. 

Miss R. A beggar do you call yourself! O, Charles, 
Charles, rich in every merit and accomplishment, whom 
may you not aspire to? And why think you so unwor- 
thily of our sex, as to conclude there is not one to be 
found with sense to discern your virtue, and generosity 
to reward it. 

Charles. You distress me:—I must beg to hear no 
more. 

Miss R. Well, I can be silent. —Thus does he always 
serve me, whenever | anf ‘about to disclose myself to 
him. [ Aside. 

Charles. Why do you not banish me and my misfor- 
tunes for ever from your thoughts ? 

Miss R. Ay, wherefore do [ not, since you never al- 
lowed me a place in yours ?—But go, sir; [ Retiring, r.} 
I have no right to stay you; go where your heart di- 
rects you; go to the happy, the distinguished fair one. 

Charles. Now, by all that’s good, you do me wrong ; 
there is no such fair one for me to go to, nor have I an 
acquaintance among the sex, yourself excepted, which 
answers to that description. 

Miss R. Indeed. [ Returning. | ; 

Charles. In very truth :—there, then, let us drop the 
subject.—May you be happy, though I never can! 

Miss R. O, Charles! give me your hand: if I have 
offended you, 1 ask your pardon: you have been long 
acquainted with my temper, and know how to bear with 
its infirmities. 

Charles. ‘Thus, my dear Charlotte, Jet us seal our re- 
conciliation !—[Kissing her hund.)—Bear with thy in- 
firmities ! By Heaven, I know not any one failing in thy 
whole composition, except that of too great a partiality 
for an undeserving man. 

Miss R. And you are now taking the very course to 
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augment that failing. <A thought strikes me:—I have a 
commission that you must absolutely execute for me: 
I have immediate occasion for the sum of two hundred 
pounds ; you know my fortune is shut up till I am of 
age; take this paltry box, (it contains my ear-rings, 
and some other baubles I have no use for)—carry it to 
our opposite neighbour, Mr. Stockwell ({ don’t know 
where else to apply), leave it as a deposit in his hands, 
and beg him to accommodate me with the sum. 

{Goes to dressing-table. 

Charles. Dear Charlotte, what are you about to do? 
How can you possibly want two hundred pounds? 

Miss R. Howcan I possibly do without it, you mean? 
Doesn’t every lady want two hundred pounds? Perhaps 
I have lost it at play—perhaps I mean to win as much 
to it—peihaps I want it for two hundred different uses, 

Charles. Pooh! pooh! all this is nothing ; don’t I 
know you never play ? 

Miss R. You mistake; I have a spirit to set, not only 
this trifle, but my whole fortune, upon a stake; there- 
fore, make no wry faces, but do as I bid you. You 
will find Mr. Stockwell a very honourable gentleman. 


Enter Lucy, in haste, . 


Lucy. Dear madam, as I live, here comes the old 
lady in a hackney-coach. 

Miss R. (c.) The old chariot has given her a second 
tumble :—away with you! you know your way out, 
without meeting her. Take the box, and do as I desire 
you. 

Charles. 1 must not dispute your orders. Farewell! 

[ Exeunt, Coaruss, L., und Miss Rusport, kr. 


Enter Lapy Rusporrt, leaning on Masor O’F ia- 
HERTY’s Arm. 


O’Fla. Rest yourself upon my arm; never spare it! 
"tis strong enough; it has stood harder service than you 
can put it to. 

Lucy. (c.) Mercy upon me, what is the matter? I 
am frightened out of my wits. Has your ladyship had 
an accident ? 

Lady R. {In a chair, c.| O Lucy, the most unto- 
ward one in nature: I know not how I shall repair it. 

O’ Fla. (u c.) Never go about to repair it, my lady ; 
even build a new one; ’twas but a crazy piece of busi 
ness, at best. 
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Lucy. (rR. c.) Bless me! is the old chariot oroke 
down with you again? 

Lady R. Broke, child! { don’t know what might 
have been broke, if, by great good fortune, this oblig- 
ing gentleman had not been at hand to assist ime. 

Lucy. Dear madam, Jet me run and fetch you a cup 
of the cordial drops. 

Lady R. Do, Lucy. [Exit Lucy, r., Lavy R., point- 
ing toa coursely painted portrait in the back-ground. | 
Alas, sir, ever since I lost my husband, my poor nerves 
have been shook to pieces: There hangs his beloved 
picture: that precious relic, and a plentiful jointure, is 
all that remains to console me for the best of men. 

O’Fla. Let me see. Vfaith, a comely personage! By 
his fur cloak, I suppose he was in the Russian service: 
and by the gold chain round his neck, | should guess 
he had been honoured with the order of St. Catharine. 

Lady R. No,no; he meddled with no St. Catharines : 
—that’s the habit he wore iu his mayoralty ; Sir Ste- 
phen was Lord Mayor of London—but he is gone, and 
has left me, a poor, weak, solitary widow, behind him. 

[At first affecting to ery, then by degrees playing the 

coquetie. She darts her eyes at the Mason’s, and 
throws out her hand, which he kisses. } 

O’Fla. By all means, then, take a strong, able, 
hearty man to repair his loss:—If such a plain fellow 
as one Dennis O'Flaherty can please you, I think [ 
may venture to say, without any disparagement to the 
gentleman in the fur gown there 

Lady R What are you going to say? Don't shock 
my ears with any comparisons, | desire 

O' Fla. Not I, by my soul; I don’t believe there's 
any comparison in the case. 








Enter Lucy, r. 


Lady R. Oh, are you come? Give methe drops—I'’m 
allin a flutter. [Here again the acting of Mns. Har- 
LOWE, in taking the *‘ drops,”’ was both natural 
and exceedingly comic. | 
O’ Fla, | Luey going away Rr. with the dram-boitle.] 
Hark ye, sweetheart ; what ure those same drops? Have 
you any more left in the bottle? I did’nt care if 1 took 
a Hittle sip of them myself. 
» Lucy. Oh, sir, they are called the cordial restorative 
elixir, or the nervous golden drops; they are only for 
ladies’ cases. 
D 
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O’Fla. Yes, yes, my dear, there are gentlemen as 
well as ladies, that stand in need of those same golden 
drops; they’d suit my case to a tittle. 

[Overtakes T.ucy at rR. 8. £., and prevails on her to 
give hima glass, which he drinks, and then ano- 
ther. He chucks her under the chin—Ezit Lucy— 
Masor returns to Lapy R. 

Lady R. [Still seated, fanning herself.| Well, Ma- 
jor, did you give old Dudley my letter, and will the 
silly man do as [ bid him, and begone? 

O’ Fla. [r. of chair.] You are obeyed—he’s on his 

march. 

Lady R. That’s well; you have managed this matter 
to perfection. | didn’t think he would have been so 
easily prevailed upon. 

O’ Fla. At the first word; no difficulty in life; "twas 
the very thing he was determined to do before I came. 
1 never met a more obliging gentleman. 

Lady R. Well, *tis no matter; so I am but rid of 
him. and his distresses. Would you believe it, Major 
O'Flaherty, it was but this morning he sent a-begging 
to me for money to fit him out upon some wild-goose 
expedition to the coast of Africa, | know not where ? 

O’ Fla. Well, you sent him what he wanted ? 

Lady R. 1 sent him what he deserved,—a flat refusal.- 

O’ Fla. You refused him? 

Lady R. Most undoubtedly. 

O’ Fla. You sent him nothing ! 

Lady R. Nota shilling. 

O’Fla. Good morning to you—[Crosses to u.] Your 
servant— [ Going. 

Lady R. Hey-day! what ails the man? [Rises and 
goes R.| Where are you going? 

O’ Fla. Out of your house, before the roof falls on 
my head—to poor Dudley, to share the little modicum, 
that thirty years’ hard service has left me ; I wish it was 
more, for his sake. 

Lady R. Very well, sir; take your course; I sha’n't 
attempt to stop you; I shall survive it; it will not 
break my heart, if | never see you more, 

O’Fia. Break your heart! No, o’ my conscience, will 
it not. You preach, and you pray, and you turn up 
your eyes, and all the while you are as hard-hearted as 
a hyena—A hyena, truly! by my soul, there isn’t in the 
whole creation so savage an animal as a human erea 
ture without pity! Exit, t 

Lady R. A hyena, truly! Exit, r 
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ACT Ul. 
SCENE I.—A Room in Stockwell’s House. 


Enter Stock wt. and BELcOouR, R. 


Stock. (ut. c.) Gratify me so far, however, Mr, Bel- 
cour, as to see Miss Rusport; carry her the sum she 
wants, and return the poor girl her box of diamonds, 
which Dudley left inmy hands. You know what to say 
on the occasion better than I do: that part of your com- 
mission I leave to youi own discretion, and you may 
season it with what gallantry you think fit. 

Bel, (r. c.) You could not have pitched upona greater 
bungler at gallantry than myself, if you had rummaged 
every company in the city, andthe whole courtof alder- 
men into the bargain. Part of your errand however, 
I will do; but whether it shall be with an ill grace or a 
good one depends upon the caprice of a moment, the 
humour of the lady, the mode of our mecting, and a 
thousand undefinable small circumstances, that, uever- 
‘theless, determine us upon all the great occasions of 
life. 

Stock, I persuade myself you will find Miss Rusport 
an ingenuous, worthy, animated girl. 

Bel. Why, 1 like her the better as a woman ; but 
name her not to me as a wife! No: if ever I marry, it 
must be a_ staid, sober, considerate damsel, with 
blood in her veins as cold asa turtle’s: with sucha com- 
panion at my elbow, for ever whispering in my ear, 
Have a care of this man, he’s a cheat; don’t go near 
that woman, she’s a jilt; overhead there’s a scaffold, 
underfoot there’s a well. Oh, sir! sucha woman might 
lead me up and down this great city without difficulty or 
danger ; but with a girl of Miss Rusport’s complexion, 
heaven and earth, sir! we should be duped, undone, and 
distracted, in a fortnight. 

Stock. (x. c.) Ha! ha! ha! Why, you are become 
wondrous circumspect of a sudden, pupil: and if you 
can find such a prudent damsel as you describe, you 
have my consent—only beware how you choose: dise 
cretion is not the peignlng quality amongst the fine 

D 
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ladies of the present time; and, I think, in Miss 
Rusport’s particular, | have given you no bad counsel. 

Bel. (uv. ¢.) Well, well, if you'll fetch me the jewels, 
I believe | can undertake to carry them to her: but as 
for the money, I'll have nothing to do with that: Dud- 
ley would be your fittest ambassador on that occasion ; 
and, if I mistake not, the most agreeable to the lady. 

Stock. Why, indeed, from what L know of the matter, 
it may not improbably be destined to find its way into 
his pockets. | Hvit, Rr. 

Bel, Then, depend upon it, these are not the only 
trinkets she means to dedicate to Captain Dudley. As 
for me, Stockwell, indeed, wants me to marry; but titl 
I can get this bewitching gir!, this incognita, out of my 
head, I can never think of any other woman. 


Enter a SERvant, u., and delivers a letter. Exit, u. 


Hey-day ! Where can I have picked upa correspondent 
already? ‘Tis a most execrable manuscript——-Let me 
see—— Martha Fulmer—Who is Martha Fulmer ?— 
Pshaw! I won’t be at the trouble of deciphering her 
damned pothooks. Hold, hold, hold! what have we 
got here ? 


“Dear Sin—lI have discovered the lady you were so 
much smitten with, and can procure you an interview 
with her, if you can be as generous to a pretty girl as 
you were to a paltry old Captain.—[ How did she find 
that out ?| You need not despair: come to me imme- 
diately ; the lady is now in my house, and expects you. 

‘* Yours, MarTuHa FuuMeEr.”’ 





O thou dear, lovely, and enchanting paper! which I was 
ahout to tear into a thousand scraps, devoutly 1 entreat 
thy pardon: I have slighted thy contents, which are 
delicious ; slandered thy characters, which are divine; 
and all the atonement I can make, is implicitly to obey 
thy mandates. [ Hastening, L. 


Enter STOCKWELL, R. 


Stock. (R.) Mr. Belcour, here are the jewels. This 
letter encloses bills for the money; and, if you will 
deliver it to Miss Rusport, you’ll have no further trouble 
on that score. 

Bel. (u.) Ah, sir! the letter which I have been read-— 
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ing disqualifies me for delivering the letter which you 
have been writing. I have other game on foot. The 
loveliest girl my eyes ever feasted upon is started in 
view, and the world cannot now divert me from pursuing 
her. 

Stock. (rR. c.) Hey-day! What has turned you thus 
on a sudden ? 4 

Bel. (u.c.) A woman; one thatcan turn and overtusn 
me and my tottering resolutions every way she will. Oh, 
sir, if this is folly in me, you must rail at nature: you 
must chide the sun, that was vertical at my birth, and 
would not wink upon my nakedness, but swaddled me in 
the broadest, hottest glare of his meridian beams. 

Stock. Mere rhapsody: mere childish rhapsody: the 
libertine’s familiar plea Nature made us, ‘tis true, 
but we are the responsible creatures of our own faults 
and follies. 

Bel. Sir! 

Stock. Slave of every face you meet, some hussey has 
inveigled you; some handsome profligate (the town is 
full of them)--and when, once fairly bankrupt in consti- 
tution as well as fortune, nature no longer serves as your 
excuse for being vicious, necessity, perhaps, will stand 
your friend, and you'll reform. 

Bel. You are severe. 

Stock. It fits me to be so—it well becomes a father 
~—I would say, a friend—How strangely 1 forget my- 
self !—How difficult it is to counterfeit indifference, and 
put a mask upon the heart !—I’ve struck him hard,—he 
reddens. 

Bel. How could you tempt me so? Had you not in- 
advertently dropped the name of father, I fear, our friend- 
ship, short as it has been, would scarce have held me— 
But even your mistake I reverence—Give me your hand 
— tis over. 

Stock. Generous young man :—Let me embrace you 
—How shall [ hide my tears? I have been to biame. 
Because I bore you the affection of a father, I rashly 
took up the authority of one. I ask your pardon—pur- 
sue your course; I havenoright to stop it—What would 
you have me to do with these things ? 

Bel, This, if Imight advise: carry the money to Miss 
Rusport immediately ; never let generosity wait for its 
materials ; that part of the business presses. Give me 
the jewels: I'll find an opportunity of delivering them 

dD $8 
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into her hands: and your visit may pave the way for 
my reception. [ fxit, vb. 

Stock. Be it so: good morning to you. Farewell, 
advice! Away goes he, upon the wing for pleasure.— 
What various passions he awakens in me! Ile pains, 

et pleases me ; affrights, offends, yet grows upon my 
bart His very failings set him ofl—for ever trespass- 
ing, for ever atoning, | almost think he would not be so 
perfect, were he free from fault.—Just such a thought- 
less, headlong thing was I, when I beguiled his mother 
into love. [ Kait, R. 


SCENE U.—Fulmer’s House. 


Enter Futmer and Mrs. FULMER, L 


Ful. (rR. c.) I tell you, Patty, you are a fool, to thik 
of bringing him and Miss Dudley together: twill ruin 
every thing, and blow your whole scheme up to the moon 
at once, 

Mrs, Ful. (c.) Why, sure, Mr. Fulmer, I may be 
allowed to rear a chicken of my own hatching, as they 
say. Who first sprung the thought, but I, pray? 
Who first contrived the plot? Who proposed the letter, 
but I, 1? 

Ful. And who dogged the gentleman home? Who 
found out his name, fortune, connexion: that he was a 
West Indian, fresh landed, and full of cash; a gull to 
our heart’s content; a hot-brained, headlong spark, that 
would run into our trap, like a wheatear under a turf? 

Mrs. Ful. Hark! he’s come; disappear; march; and 
leave the field open to my machinations. 

[Exit FULMER, 1 


Enter Betcotr. 


Bel. (x. c.) O, thou dear minister to my happiness, 
let me embrace thee! Why, thou art my polar star, my 
propitious constellation, by which I vavigate my im- 
patient bark into the port of pleasure and delight. 

Mrs. Ful, (u.c.) Oh, you men are sly creatures !— 
Do you remember now, you cruel, what you said to me 
this morning ? 

Bel, All a jest, a frolic ; never think on’t; bury it 
for ever in oblivion. Thou! why, thouart all over nec. 
tat and ambrosia, powder of pearl and odour of reges 
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thou hast the youth of Hebe, the beauty of Venus, and 
the pen of Sappho; but,in the name ofall that’s lovely, 
where’s the lady ? [ expected to find her with you. 

Mrs, Ful. No doubt you did, and these raptures were 
designed for her; but where have you loitered? The 
lady’s gone—-you are too late; girls, of her sort, are 
not to be kept waiting, like negro slaves in your sugar 
plantations. 

Bel. Gone! whither is she gone? Tell me, that I may 
follow her. 

Mrs. Ful. Hold, hold; not so fast, young gentleman : 
this is a case of some delicacy. Should Captain Dudley 
know that [ introduce you to his daughter, he is a man 
of such scrupulous honour —— 

Bel. What do you tell me! [s she daughter to the old 
gentleman I met here this morning 3 

Mrs. Ful. The same; him you were so genervuus to. 

Bel. There’s an end of the matter then at once ; it 
shall never be said of me, that | took advantage of the 
father’s necessities to trepan the daughter. 

[ tetires up the stage. 

Mrs. Ful. So, so, I’ve made a wrong cast; but I 
won't lose him thus. [Affecting to laugh. 

Bel. What is it you laugh at? (Returning. 

Mrs. Ful. Your absolute inexperience. Have you 
lived so very little time in this country, as not to know 
that, between young people of equal ages, the term of 
sister often is a cover for that of mistress? This young 
lady is, in that sense of the word, sister to young Dud- 
ley, and consequently daughter to my old lodger. 

Bel. Indeed! are you serious ? 

Mrs, Ful. Can you doubt it? 1 must have been pretty 
well assured of that before I invited you hither. 

Bel. That’s true ; she cannot be a woman of honour, 
and Dudley is an unconscionable young rogue, to think 
of keeping one fine girl in pay, by raising contributions 
on another; he shall therefore give her up: she is a 
dear, bewitching, mischievous little devil, and he shall 
positively give her up 

Mrs. Ful. Ay, now the freak has taken you again; J 
say give herup! QOut-bid him; never dream of vut- 
blustering him. All things, then, will be made easy 
enough, Let me see, some little genteel present to be- 

in with. What have you got about you? Ay, search; 
Pan bestow it to advantage; there’s no time to be 
ost, 
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Bel. Hang it! confound it! a plague upon’t! say I; 
I hav’n’t a guinea left in my pocket; I parted from my 
whole stock here this morning, and have forgot to sup 
ply myself since. 

Mrs. Ful. Mighty well; let it pass, then: there’s an 
end ; think no more of the lady, that’s all. 

Bel. Distraction! think no more of her ? Let me step 
home, and provide myself; Ill be back with you in an 
instant. 

Mrs. Ful. Pooh, pooh! that’s a wretched shift. Have 
you nothing of value about you? There are more grace- 
ful ways of purchasing a lady’s favours; rings, trinkets, 
jewels! 

Bel. Jewels! Gadso, I protest I had forgot: I have 
a case of jewels: [Tukes out the casket\|—but they 
won't do; 1 must not part from them. No, no, they are 
appropriated ; they are none of my own. 

Mrs. Ful. Let me see, Jet me see! Ay, now, this 
were something like. Pretty creatures! how they Spar- 
hie! These would ensure success. 

Bel. Indeed! 

Mrs. Ful. These would make her your own for ever. 

Bel. Then the deuce take them for belonging to ano- 
ther person; I could find in my heart to give them the 
girl, and swear I’ve lost them. 

Mrs. Ful. Ay, do; say they were stolen out of your 
pocket. 

Bel. No, hang it, that’s dishonourable. Here, give 
me the paltry things: VJl write you an order on my mer- 
chant for double their value. 

Mryrs. Ful. An order! No order for me! no order 
upon merchants with their value received, and three 
days’ grace; their noting, protesting, and indorsing, 
and all their counting-house formalities; I'll have 
nothing to do with them. Leave your diamonds with 
me, and give your order for the value of them to the 
owner; the money would be as good as the trinkets. I 
warrant you. 

Bel. Hey! how! I never thought of that; but a 
breach of trust; “tis impossible: I never can consent, 
therefore give me the Jewels baek again. 

Mrs. Ful, Take them; I am now to tell you, the 
lady is in this house. 

Bel, ‘In this house ! 

Mre. Ful. Yes, sir, in this very house; but what of | 
that? you have got what you like better: your toys, , 
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your trinkets: go, go. Oh! you are a man of notable 
spirit, are you not? 

Bel. Provoking creature! Bring me to the sight of 
the dear girl, and dispose of me as you think fit. 

Mrs, Ful. And of the diamonds, too? 

Bel, Damn them, [ wouid there was not such a bau- 
ble in nature! But, come, come, despatch ; if I had the 
throne of Delhi, 1 should give it to her. 

Mrs. Ful. Swear to me, then, that you will keep with- 
in bounds. Remember, she passes for the sister of young 
Dudley. Oh! if you come to your flights and your 
rhapsodies, she'll be off in an instant, 

Bel. Never fear me. 

Mrs, Ful. You must expect to hear her talk of her 
father, as she calls him, and her brother, and your bounty 
to her family. 

Bel. Ay, ay, never mind what she talks of, only bring 
ler. 

Mrs. Ful. You'll be prepared vpon that head ? 

Bel. 1 shall be prepared, never fear: away with you, 

Mrs. Ful. But, hold, | had forgot: not a word of 
the diamonds ; leave that matter to my management, 

Bel. Hell and vexation ! Get out of the room, or f 
shall run distracted. [kwit Mrs. Fuumer, xu.) Of a 
certain, Belcour, thou art born to be the fool of a wo- 
man! Sure vo man sins with sec much repentance, or 
repents with so litthe amendment, as 1 do. I cannot 
give away another person’s property,—honour forbids 
me; and [ positively cannot give up the girl; love, 
passion, constitution, every thing protests against that. 
How shall I decide? I cannot bring myself to break a 
trust, and I am not at present in the humour to balk 
my inclinations. Is there no middle way? Let me 
consider. There is, there is: my good genius has 
presented me with one—apt, obvious, honourable. The 
girl shall not go without her baubles: VII not go with- 
out the girl; Miss Rusport sha’n’t lose her diamonds ; 
Vill save Dudley from destruction, and every party 
shall be a gainer by the project. 





Enter Mrs. Foumer, introducing Miss DuDLEY, L. 


Mrs. Ful. Miss Dudley, this is the worthy gentleman 
you wish to see; this is Mr. Belcour. 

Lou. [Mrs. Fun. retires up the stage.) As 1 live, 
the very man that beset me in the streets ! { Aside. 

Bel. (n.) An angel, by this light! Oh, I am gone, 
past all retrieving ! [ Aside. 
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Low. (c.) Mrs. Fulmer, sir, informs me, you are the 
eau from whom my father has received such civi- 
ities. 

Bel. (rv. c.) Oh, never name them. 

Lou. Pardon me, Mr. Belcours; they must be both 

named and remembered ; and if my father was here —— 

Bel. 1 am much better pleased with his representa- 
tive. 

Lou, That title is my brother’s, sir ; I have no claim 
to it. 

Bel. 1 believe it. 

Lou. But as neither he nor my father were fortunate 
enough to be at home, I could not resist the opportu- 
nity— 

Bel, Nor] neither, by my soul, madam: let us im- 
prove it, therefore. I amin love with you to distrac- 
tion; I was charmed at the first glance; I attempted to 
accost you; you fled; I followed; but was defeated ot 
an interview: at length I have obtained one, and seize 
the opportunity of casting my person and my fortune at 
your feet. 

Lou. You astonish me! Are you in your senses, or 
do vou make a jest of my misfortunes? Do you ground 
pretences on your generosity, or do you make a prac- 
tice of this folly with every woman you meet? 

Bel. Upon my life, no: as you are the handsomest 
woman I ever met, so you are the first to whom { ever 
made the like professions. As for my generosity, ma- 
dam, { must refer you on that score to this good lady, 
who, I believe, has something to offer in my behalf. 

Lou. Don’t build upon that, sir; [Retiring, v.| I 
must have better proofs of your generosity, than the 
mere divestment of a little superfluous dross, before I 
can credit the sincerity of professions 50 abruptly de- 
livered. [ Hrit hastily, v. 

Bel. O! ye gods and goddesses, how her anger ani- 
mates her beauty ! 

Going, L.—Mrs. Fuumer advances and stops him. 
rs. Ful. Stay, sir; if you stir a step after her, I 
renounce your interest for ever; why, you'll ruin every 
thing. [BELcouR crosses to R. 

Bel. (r.) Well, I must have her, cost what it will: I 
see she understands her own value, though, a little su- 
perfluous dross, truly! She must have better proofs of 
my generosity ! 

Mrs. Fut. (us) ‘Tis exactly as I told you; your 
money ske calls dross ; she’s too proud to stain her fin- 
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gers with your coin; bait your hook well with jewels: 
try that experiment, and she's your own. 

Bel. Take them; let them go; lay them at her feev. 
I must get out of the scrape as I can: my propensity is 
irresistible: [Gives the casket|—there, you have them ; 
they are yours; they are hers; but, remember, they 
are a trust; | commit them to her keeping, till I can 
buy them off, with something she shall think more va- 
luable; now tell me, when shall I meet her ? 

Mrs. Ful. How can { tell that? Don’t you see what 
an alarm you have put her into? Oh! you’re a rare 
one! But go vour ways for this while; leave her to 
my management, and come to me at seven this evening ; 
oy ere not to bring empty pockets with you. Ha! 

a! ha! 
[ Bxreunt BeLcour, r, s. r.—Mrs. FutMeR, L. 


SCENE Il.—Lady Rusport’s House. 
Enter Miss Rusport, r., followed by a SERVANT. 


Miss R. Desire Mr. Stockwell to walk in. 
(E2it SERVANT. 


Enter STOCKWELL, L. 


Stock. (u.) Madam, your most obedient servant: I 
am honoured with your commands, by Captain Dudley, 
and have brought the money with me, as you directed. 
I understand the sum you have occasion for is two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Miss R. (er. c.) Itis, sir; 1 am quite confounded at 
your taking this trouble upon yourself, Mr. Stockwell. 

Stock, (c.) There is a bank note, madam, to the 
amount: your jewels are in safe hands, and will be deli- 
vered to you directly. If I had been happy in being 
better known to you, I should have hoped you would 
not have thought it necessary to place a deposit in my 
hands for so trifling a sum as you have now required me 
to supply you with. I have only to request, madam, 
that you will allow Mr, Belcour, a young gentleman in 
whose happiness I particularly interest myself, to have 
the honour of delivering you the box of jewels. 

Miss R, Most gladly ; any friend of yours cannot fail 
of being welcome here. 

Stock. I flatter myself you will not find him totally 
undeserving your good opinion. An education net of the 
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Strictest kind, and strong animal spirits, are apt some- 
times to betray him into youthful irregularities ; but a 
tugh principle of honour, and an uncommon benevolence, 
in the eye of candour, will, [ hope, atone for any faults 
by which these good qualities are not impaired, 

Miss R. 1 dare say Mr. Belcour’s behaviour wants no 
apology. We have no right to be over strict in canvas- 
sing the morals of a common acquaintance. 

Stock. | wish it may be my happiness to see Mr 
Belcour in the list, not of your common, but particular 
acquaintance—of your friends, Miss Rusport-—-1 dare 
not be more explicit. 

Miss R. Nor need you, Mr. Stockwell: I shall be 
studious to deserve his friendship; and, though I have 
long since unalterably placed my affections on another, 
I trust, | have not left myself insensible to the merits 
of Mr. Belcour ; and hope, that neither you nor he will, 
for that reason, think me less worthy your good opinion 
and regards. 

Stock. Miss Rusport. 1 sincerely wish you happy: 
I have no doubt you have placed your affection ona 
deserving man; and I have no right to combat your 
choice. [ Mxeunt, R. 


Enter Beicour, w., preceded by a SERVANT 


Serv. I ask your honour’s paidon; I thought my 
young lady was here: who shall I inform her wou'd 
speak to her? 

Bel, (x. c.) Belcour is my name, sir; and pray beg 
your lady to put herself in no hurry on my accounts; for 
{’d sooner see the devil than see her face. [H.ctl Ser- 
VANT, R.| In the name of all that’s mischievous, why 
did Stockwell drive me hither in such haste? A pretty 
figure, truly, | shall make! an ambassador without 
credentials! Blockhead that I was, to charge myself 
with her diamonds; officious, meddling puppy! Now 
they are irretrievably gone: that suspicious jade, Ful- 
mer, wouldn’t part even with a sight of them, though I 
would have ransomed them at twice their value, Now 
must | trust to my poor wits, to bring me off: a lament- 
able dependence. Fortune be my helper: Here comes 
the giil—If she is noble-minded, as she is said to be, 
she will forgive me; if not, tis a lost cause; for I have 
not thought of one word in my excuse. 
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Enter Miss Rusport, R. 


Miss R. (R. c.) Mr. Belcour, I’m proud to see you: 
our friend, Mr. Stockwell, prepared me to expect this 
onour; and [ am happy in the opportunity of being 

known to you. 

Bel. A fine girl, by my soul! Now what a cursed 


hang dog do I look like! { Aside, 
Miss R. You are newly arrived in this country, sir? 
Bel. Just landed, madam! just set ashore, with a 


large cargo of Muscovado sugars, rum puncheons, ma- 
hogany slabs, wet sweetmeats, and green paroquets. 

Miss R. May 1 ask you how you like London, sir ? 

Bel. To admiration: I think the town and the towns- 
folk are exactly suited: ’tis a great, rich, overgrown, 
noisy, tumultuous place: the whole morning is a bustle 
to get money, and the whole afternoon is a hurry to 
Spend it. 

Miss R. Are these all the observations you have made? 

Bel, No, madam; I have observed the women are 
very captivating, and the men very soon caught 

Miss R. Ay, indeed! Whence do you draw that con- 
clusion ? 

Bel. From infallible guides the first remark I col- 
lect from what I now see, the second from what I now 
feel. 

Miss R. Oh, the deuce take you! But to waive this 
subject; 1 believe, sir, this was a visit of business, not 
compliment; was it not? 

Bel. Ay, now comes on my execution. 

Miss R. You have some foolish trinkets of mine, Mr. 
Belcour, hav’n't you? 

Bel. No, in truth; they are gone in search of a trin- 
ket still more foolish than themselves. [ Aside. 

Miss R. Some diamonds | mean, sir; Mr. Stockwell 
informed me you were charged with them. 

Bel. Oh, yes, madam; but I have the most treacher- 
ous memory in life—Here they are! Pray put them up; 
they’re all right; you need not examine them. 

[Gives a box. 

Miss R. Hey-day! right, sir! Why these are not 
my diamonds; these are quite different; and, as it 
should seem, of much greater value. 

Bel. Upon my life, I’m glad on’t; for then I hope you 
value them more than your own. 
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Miss R. As a purchaser I should, but not as an owner: 
you mistake; these belong to somebody else. 

Bel. ’Tis yours, I'm afraid, that belo’ g to somebody 
else. 

Miss R. What is it you mean? I must insist upon 
your taking them back again. 

Bel. Pray, madam, don’t do that; I shall infallibly 
lose them; I have the worst luck with diamonds of any 
man living. 

Miss R, That you might well say, was you to give 
me these in the place of mine ; but, pray, sir, whatis.¢he 
reason of ali this?) Why have you changed the jewebe? 
And where have you disposed of miue? a 

Bel. Miss Rusport, I cannot invent a lie for my Bfe; 
and, if it was to save it, | cou’dn’t tell one: I amiq@n 
idle, dissipated, unthinking fellow, not worth your no- 
tice: in short, Lam a West Indian; and you must try 
me according to the charter of my colony, not by a jury 
of English spinsters. The truth is, | have given away 
your jewels; caught with a pair of sparkling eyes, 
whose lustre blinded theirs, | served your property as [ 
should my own, and lavished itaway. Let me nottotally 
despair of your forgiveness: I frequently do wrong, but 
never with impunity : if your displeasure is added to my 
own, my punishment will be toosevere. When I parted 
from the jewels, I had not the honour of knowing their 
owner. 

Miss R. Mr. Belcour, your sincerity charms me; I 
enter at once into your character, and I make all the 
allowances for it you can desire. I take your jewels for 
the present, because I know there is no other way of 
reconciling you to yourself; but, if I give way to your 
spirit in one point, you must yield to mine in another. 
Remember, 1 will not keep more than the value of my 
own jewels: there is no need to be pillaged by more 
than one woman at a time, sir. 


Enter SERVANT, R., and delivers a lelter. 


Does your letter require such haste ? 
Serv. 1 was bade to give it into your own hands, 
madam. (Exit Servant, &. 
Miss R. From Charles Dudley, I see—have 1 your 
permission? Good Heaven, what doI read! Mr. Bel- 
cour, you are concerned in this. [ Reads. 


**DeaR CHARLOTTE—In the midst of out distress, 
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Providence has cast a benefactor in our way, after the 
most unexpected manner. A young West Indian, rich, 
and with a warmth of heart peculiar to his climate, has 
rescued my father from his trouble, satisfied his wants, 
and enabled him to accomplish his exchange: when I 
relate to you the manner in which this was done, you 
will be charmed. I can only now add, that it was by 
chance we found out that his name is Beleour, and that he 
is a friend of Mr. Stockwell’s. 1 lose not a moment's 
time in making you acquainted with this fortunate event, 
for reasons which delicacy obliges me to suppress ; but, 
perhaps, if you have not received the money on your 
jewels, you will not think it necessary now todo it. I 
have the honour to be, dear madam, most faithfully 
yours, “‘Crar_Les Dup.uey.”’ 


Is this your doing, sir? Never was generosity so wor- 
thily exerted. 

Bel. Or so greatly overpaid. 

Miss R. After what you have now done for this no- 
ble, but indigent family, let me not scruple to unfold the 
whole situation of my heart to you. ww then, sir, 
(and don’t think the worse of me for the frankness of 
my declaration), that such is my attachment to the sun 
of that worthy officer, whom you relieved, that the mo- 
ment | am of age, and in possession of my fortune, I 
should hold myself the happiest of women to share it 
with young Dudley. 

Bel. Say you so, madam! then let me perish if I 
don’t love and reverence you above all womankind; and, 
if such is your generous resolution, never wait till you 
are of age; life is too short, pleasure too fugitive. Ill 
equip you for your escape—l’ll convey you to the man 
of your heart, and away with you then to the first hos- 
pitable parson that will take you in. 

Miss R. But, had I spirit to accept your offer, which 
is not improbable, wouldn’t it be a mortifying thing for 
a fond girl to find herself mistaken, and sent back to her 
home, like a vagrant?—and such, for what 1 know, 
might be my case. 

Bel, Then he ought to be proscribed the society of 
mankind for ever.—Ay, ay, ‘tis the sham sister tha 
makes him thus indifferent; “twill be a meritorious 
office to take that girl out of the way. 

x2 
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Enter a SERVANT, R. 


Serv. Miss Dudley, to wait on you, madam. 

Bel. Who ? 

Serv. Miss Dudley. 

Miss R. What's the matter, Mr. Belcour? Are you 
frighted at the name of a pretty girl?—’Tis the sister 
of him we were speaking of-—Pray admit her. 

[Hxit SERVANT, R. 

Bel. The sister !—So, so ; he has imposed on her too 
—this is an extraordinary visit, truly, Upon mv soul, 
the assurance of some folks is not to be accounted for. 

Miss R. 1 insist upon your not running away; yeu’! 
be charmed with Louisa Dudley. 

Bel Oh yes, I am charmed with her. 

Miss R. You have seen her then, have you ? 

Bel. Yes, yes, I’ve seen her. 

Miss R. Well, isn’t she a delightful girl? 

Bel, Very delightful. 

Miss R. Why, you answer as if you were in a court 
of justice. O’ my conscience, I believe you are caught 3 
I’ve a notion, she has tricked you out of your heart. 

Bel. I believe she has, and you out of your jewels; 
for, to tell you the truth, she’s the very person I gave 
them to. . 

Miss R. You gave her my jewels! Louisa Dudley 
my jewels ! admirable! inimitable! Oh the -ly little 
jade !—but, hush! here she comes; I don’t know how 
i shall keep my countenance. 


Enter Lowtsa, tb. 


My dear, I’m rejoiced to see you; how do you do?— 
I beg leave to introduce Mr. Belcour, a very worthy 
friend of mine. I believe, Louisa, you have seen him 
before? 

Lou. (x.) I have met the gentleman. 

Miss R. (c.) You have met the gentleman !—well, 
sir, and you have met the lady ; in short, you have met 
each other; why, then, don’t you speak to each other ? 
How you both stand! tongue-tied, and &xed as statues 
—Ha! ha! ha! Why you'll fall asleep by-and-bye, 

Lou, Fie upon you, fie upon you! is this fair? 

Bel, (n.) Upon my soul, [ never looked so like a fool 
7. my life—the assurance of that girl puts me quite 

OWRD, 
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Miss R. (a.c.) Sir—[To Bex.]—Mr. Belcour—Was 
it your pleasure to advance any thing? Not asyllable. 
Come, Louisa, woman’s wit, they say, is never at a loss 
—Nor you neither? Speechless both—Why, you was 
merry enough before this lady came in. 

Lou. (t. c.) Lam sorry 1 have been any interruption 
to your happiness, sir. 

Bel. Madam! 

Miss R. Madam! Is thatall youcansay? Butcome, 
my dear girl, I won’ttease you. Apropos! I must show 
you what a present this dumb gentleman has made me.— 
Are not these handsome diamonds ? 

Lou. Yes, indeed, they seem very fine; but I am no 
judge of these vaings. 

Miss R. Oh, you wicked little hypocrite! you are no 
judge of these things, Louisa! you have no diamonds, 
not you! 

Lou. You know I hav’n't, Miss Rusport: you know 
those things are infinitely above my reach. 

Miss R. Ha! ha! ha! 

Bel. She does tell a lie with an admirable countenance, 
that’s true enough. [ Aside. 

Lou. What ails you, Charlotte ?—What impertinence 
have I been guilty of, that you should find it necessary 
to humble me at such a rate?—If you are happy, long 
may you be so: but, surely, it can be no addition to it 
to make me miserable. 

Miss R. So serious! there must be some mystery in 
this.—Mr. Belcour, will you leave us together? You 
see, 1 treat you with all the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance already. 

Bel. Oh, by ali means; pray command me. Miss 
Rusport, L am your most obedient! By your conde- 
scension in accepting these poor trifles, lam under eter- 
nal obligations to you, [ Goes, L.] To you, Miss Dudley, 
I shall not offer a word on that subject ; you despise 
finery ; you have a soul above it; I adore your spirit ; 
I was rather unprepared for meeting you here, but J 
shall hope for an opportunity of making myself better 
known to you. [ Bxit. t. 

Miss R. Louisa Dudley, you surprise me ; I never saw 
you actthus before: can’t you beara little innocent rail- 
lery before the man of your heart. 

Lou. The man of my heart, madam? Be assured, I 
never was so visionary to aspire to any man whom Miss 
Rusport honours with her ase 
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Miss R. My choice, my dear! Why, wevare playing 
at cross-purposes. How entered it into your head that 
Mr. Belcour was the man of my choice? 

Low. Why, didn’t he present you with those diamonds ? 

Miss R. Well; perhaps he did—and pray, Louisa, 
have you no diamonds ? ; 

Lou. 1 diamonds, truly! Who should give me dia- 
monds ? 

Miss R. Who, but this very gentleman? Aj; sos! 
here comes your brother—— 


Enter CHARLES, L. 


I insist upon referring our dispute ‘to him. Your sister 
and I, Charles, have a quarrel: Belcour, the hero of 
your letter, has just left us :—somehow or other, Louisa’s 
bright eyes have caught him; and the poor fellow’s 
fallen desperately in love with her—(don’t interrupt me, 
hussy )— Well, that’s excusable enough, you'll say ; but 
the jest of the story is, that this hare-brained spark, who 
does nothing like other people, has given her the very 
identical jewels which you pledged for me to Mr. Stock- 
well; and will you believe, that this little demure slut 
made up a face, and squeezed out three or four hypo- 
critical tears, because | rallied her about it? 

Charies. (Crossing to Louisa.] Vimall astonishment ! 
Louisa, tell me, without reserve, has Mr. Belcour given 
you any ciamonds ? 

Low. (u.) None, upon my honour. 

Charles. (u. c.) Has he made any professions to you? 

Lou. He has; but altogether in a style so whimsical 
and capricious. that the best which can be said of them 
is to tell you, that they seemed more the result of good 
spirits than good manners. 

Miss R. (c.) Ay, ay, now the murder’s out; he’s in 
love with her, and she has no very great disliketo him; 
trust to my observations, Charles, for that. As to the 
diamonds, there’s sume mistake about them, and you 
must clear it up: three minutes’ conversation with him 
will put every thing in aright train. Go, go, Charles, 
*tis a brother's business ; about it instantly ; ten to one 
you'll find him over the way, at Mr. Stockwell’s. 

Charles. 1 confess, I'm impatient to have the case 
cleared up; I'll take your advice, and find him out: 
good bye to you. { Exit, u. 

Mise R. Your servant: my life upon it, you'll find 
Belcour a man of honour. Come, Louisa, let us adjoura 
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my dressing-room ; I’ve a little private business to 
transact with you, before the old lady comes up to tea, 
and interrupts us. { Ereunt, 8. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.—A Room in Fulmcr’s House. 


Enter Cuartes DupDLeY and Louisa, L. 


Charles. (r.) Well, Louisa, | confess the force of 
what you say; I accept Miss Rusport’s bounty; and, 
when you see my generous Charlotte, tell her——but 
have a care ; thereis a selfishness even in gratitude, when 
it is too profuse: to be overthankful for any one favour, 
is in effect to lay out for another. The best return I 
could make my benefactress, would be, never to see her 
more. 

Lou. (v.) T understand you. 

Charles. (r.c.) We that are poor, Louisa, should be 
cautious: for this reason, 1 would guard you against 
Belcour ; at least, till I can unravel the mystery of Miss 
Rusport’s diamonds. I was disappointed of finding him 
at Mr. Stockwell’s, and am now going in search of him 
again: he may intend honourably; but I confess to you, 
Tam staggered. Think no more of him, therefore, for the 
present. Of this be sure, while I have life, and you have 
honour, I will protect you, or perish in your defence. 

[ Exit, R. 

Lou, (u.c.) Think of himno more! Well, UH obey ; 
but if a wandering uninvited thought should creep by 
chance into my bosom, must [ not give the harmless 
wretch a shelter ? 


Enter BELcouR, R. 5S. E. 


Bel. Alone, by all that’s happy! 

Low. Ah} 

Bel. (n.) Oh! shriek not, start not, stir not, loveliest 
creature! but let me kneel, [Kaeels] and gaze upon 
your beauties. , 

Lou Sir! Mr. Belcour, rise! What is it you do? 

Bel, [Rising.] See, I obey you; mould me as you 
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will, behold your ready servant! New to your country, 
ignorant of your manners, habits, and desires, I put my- 
self into your hands for instruction ; make me only such 
as you can like yourself, and I shall be happy. 

ow. I must not hear this, Mr. Belcour: go—should 
he, that parted from me but this minute, now return, I 
tremble for the consequence. 

Bel. Fear nothing ; let himcome: Ilove you, madam ; 
he’ll find it hard to make me unsay that. 

Lou. You terrify me; your impetuous temper fright- 
ens me: you knuw my Situation ; it is not generous to 
pursue me thus, 

Bel. True ; I do know your situation, your real one, 
Miss Dudley, and am resolved to snatch you from it ; 
twill be a meritorious act : the old Captain shall rejoice ; 
Miss Rusport shall be made happy ; and even he, even 
your beloved brother, with whose resentment you 
threaten me, shall in the end applaud and thank me. 
Come, thou art a dear enchanting girl, and I’m deter- 
mined not to live a minute longer without thee. 

Louw. Hold! are you mad? [ see you are a hold as- 
suming man, and know not where to stop. 

Bel. Who that beholds such beauty can? By heaven, 
you put my blood into a flame. Provoking gil! is it 
within the stretch of my fortune to content you? What 
is it you can further ask, that Iam not ready to grant? 

Lou. Yes, with the same facility, that you bestowed 
upon me Miss Rusport’s diamonds. For shame! for 
shame! was that a manly story? 

Bei. So! so! these devilish diamonds meet ime every 
where. Oh! I could tear my tongue out for saying a 
word about the matter ! 

Lou. Go to her, then, and contradict it: till that is 
done, my reputation is at stake. 

Bel. Her reputation! Now she has got upon that, 
she’jl go on for ever.— W hat is there I will not do for 
your sake? 1 will go tov Miss Rusport. 

Lou. Do so; restore her own jewels to her, which, 
I suppose, you kept back for the purpose of presenting 
others to her of agreater value; but for the future, Mr. 
Belcour, when you would do a gallant action to that lady. 
don’t let it be at my expense. 

Bel. I see where she points: she is willing enough to 
give up Miss Rusport’s diamonds, now she finds she 
shall be & gainer by the exchange. Be it's! ‘tis what 
I wished.—Well, madam, I will return to Miss Rusport 
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her own jewels, and you shall have others of tenfold their 
value. 

Lou. No, sir; you err most widely; it is my good 
opinion, not my vanity, which you must bribe. 

Bel. Why, what the devil would she have now ?-- 
Miss Dudley, it is my wish to obey and please you; but 
I have some apprehension that we mistake each other. 

Lou. I think we do: tell me, then, in few words, what 
it is you aim at. 

Bel. In few words, then, and in plain honesty, L must 
tell you, so entirely am I captivated with you, that had 
you but been such as it would have become me to have 
called my wife, | had been happy in knowing you by 
that name: as itis, you are welcome to partake my for- 
tune ; give me in return your person, give me pleasure, 
give me love: free, disencumbered, antimatrimonial 
love. 

Lou, Stand off, and let me never see you more ! 

Bel. Hold, hold, thou dear, tormenting, tantalizing 
girl! Upon my knees, I swear you shal not stir till you 
have consented to my bliss 

Lou. Unband me, sir. O, Charles! protect me, re- 
scue me, redress me! [ Exit, rR. 


Enter Cuarvtes DUDLEY, R. 


Charles. (R.) Draw, villain, and defeud yourself. 

Bel. (c.) Villain! 

Charles. (rR. c.) The man, who wrongs that lady, isa 
villain—Draw ! 

Bel. (u. c.) Never fear me, young gentleman: brand 
me for a coward, if | balk you. 

Churles. (c.) Yet hold! let me not be too hasty: 
your name, | think, is Belcour? 

Bel. (u.) Well, sir. 

Charles, (u.c.) How is it, Mr. Belcour, you have done 
this mean, unmanly wrong; beneath the mask of gene- 
rosity, to give this fatal stab to our domestic peace? 
You might have had my thanks, my blessing ; take my 
defiance now. ’Tis Dudley speaks to you; the brother, 
the protector of that injured lady. 

Bel. The brother! Give yourself a truer title. 

Charles. What is’t you mean? 

Bel. You question me too late; the name of Belcour 
and of villain never met before. Had you inquired of me 
before you uttered that rash word, you might have saved 
yourself or me a mortal error: now, sir, I neither give 
nor take an explanation ; so come on! [They fight. 
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Enter Louisa, and afterwards O'FLanERTY, L 


Lou. (t.) Hold, hold, for Heaven’s sake, hold! 

O’ Fla. (u.) Hell and confusion! What's all this up- 
roar for! Can’t you leave off cutting one another’s 
throats, and mind what the poor girl says to you? You’ve 
done a notable thing, hav’n’t you both, to put her into 
such a flurry ? IT think, 0’ my conscience, she’s the most 
frighted of the three. 

Charles. (L.c.) Dear Louisa, recollect yourself; why 
did you interfere? ’tis in your cause. 

Bel. (c.) Now could 1 kill him for caressing her. 

OQ’ Fla. O, sir, your most obedient! You are the 
gentleman I hadthe honourof meeting here before ; you 
was then running off at full speed, like a Calinuck ; now 
you are tilting and driviig like a bedlamite, with this’ 
lad here that seems as mad as yourself: ‘tis pity but 
your country hada little more employment for you both. 

Bel. Mr. Dudley, when you have recovered the lady, 
you knuw where I am to be found. { Exit, R. 

O'Fla, Well, then can’t you stay where you are, and 
that will save the trouble of looking after you? Yon 
volatile fellow thinks to give a man a meeting by 
getting out of his way: by my soul, ’tis a roundabout 
method, that of his. But I think he called you Dudley. 
Hark ye, young man, are you son of my friend, the old 
captain ? 

Charles. (r.) Lam. Help me to convey this lady to 
her chamber, and I shall be tore at leisure to answer 
your questions [Louisa stands of 

O’Fla. Ay, willl: come along, pretty one; if you've 
had wrong done you, young man, you need look no far- 
ther for a second; Dennis O’Flaherty’s your man for 
that: but never draw your sword before a woman, Dud- 
ley ; damn it, never while you live draw your sword be- 
fore a woman. { Exeunt, leading off Louisa, vu. 


SCENE II.—Lady Rusport’s House 


Enter Lapy Rusport, r., and Servant, i. 


Serv. An elderly gentleman, who says his name ig 
Varland, desires leave to wait on your ladvship. 

Lady R. Show him in; the very man I wish to see, 
Varland, he was Sir Oliver’s solicitor, and privy to all 
his affairs: he brings some good tidings; some fresh 
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mortgage, or another bond come to light; they start up 
every day, 


Enter VarLanD, L. 


Mr. Varland, I'm glad to see yous; you are heartily 
welcome, honest Mr. Varland ; [Lapy Rusporr sits 
R.C., VARLAND on her L.] you and I havn't met since 
our late irreparable loss: how have you passed your 
time this age ? 

Var. Truly, my lady, ill enough: I thought I must 
have followed good Sir Oliver. 

Lady R. Alack-a-day, poor man! Well, Mr. Var- 
land, you find me here overwhelmed with trouble and 
fatigue ; torn to pieces with a multiplicity of affairs; a 
great fortune poured upon me, unsought-for and unex- 
pected: ‘twas my good father’s will and pleasure it 
should be so, and I must submit. 

Var. Your ladyship inherits under a will made in the 
year forty-five, immediately after captain Dudley’s 
marriage with your sister. 

Lady R. 1 do so, Mr. Varland; Udo so. 

Var. 1 well remember it; Ll engrossed every syllable ; 
but | am surprised to find your ladyship set so little 
store by this vast accession. 

Lady R. Why, you know, Mr. Varland, I am a mo- 
derate woman; I had enough before; a small mitter 
satisfies me; and Sir Stephen Rusport (Heaven be his 
portion !) tookcare [ shouldn't want that. 

Var. Very true, very true: he did so; and IT am 
overjoyed to find your ladyship in this disposition ; for, 
truth to say, I was not without apprehension the news 
I have to communicate would have been of some preju- 
dice to your ladyship’s tranquillity. 

Lady R. News, sir! what news have you for me? 

Var. Nay, nothing to alarm you; a trifle, in your 
present way of thinking: I have a will of Sir Oliver’s 
you have never seen. 

Lady R. A will! impossible! How came you by it, 
ray 2 
Var. 1 drew it up, at his command, in his last ill- 
ness ; it will save you a world of trouble: it gives his 
whole estate from you to his grandson, Charles Dud- 
fey, 

Lady R. To Dudley ! his estate to Charles Dudley ? 
I can’t support it! J shall faint! You have killed me, 
yoa vile man! I never shall survive it! 
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Var. Look ye there now: I protest, I thought you 
would have rejoiced at being clear of the incumbrance. 

Lady R. ’Tis false ; “tis all a furgery, concerted be- 
tween you and Dudley ; why else did I never hear of it 
before ? ; 

Var. Have patience, my lady, and Pil tell you: By 
Sir Oliver’s direction, | was to deliver this will into no 
hands but his grandson Dudley's: the young gentleman 
happened to be then in Scotland ; lL was despatched 
thither in search of him: the hurry and fatigue of my 
journey brought on a fever by the way, which confined 
me in extieme danger for several days 5 upon my reco- 
very, J pursued my journey, found young Dudley had 
left Scotland in the inter:m, and am now directed 
hither ; where, as soon as I can find him, doubtless, I 
shall discharge my conscience, aud fulfil my commis- 
sion. 

Lady R. Dudley, then, as yet, knows nothing of this 
will ? 

Var. Nothing: that secret rests with me. 

Lady R. A thought occurs: by this fellow’s talking 
of his conscience, | should guess it was upon sale. 
| Aside.| Come, Mr. Varland, if ’tisas you say, 1 must 
submit. | was somewhat flurried at first, and forgot 
myself {Both rise.) LT ask your pardon: this is no 
place to talk of business ; step with me into my room ; 
we will there compare the will, and resolve accordingly 
—Oh! would your fever had you, and I had your 
paper ! [Kreunt, 


Enter Miss Rusport, CuHarres, and O’Fvanerry, 1 


Miss R. (c.) So, 80! My Jady and her lawyer have 
retired to close confabulation: now, Major, if you are 
the generous man I take you for, grant me one favour. 

O’Fia. (R.) ’Faith, will I, and not think much of my 
generosity neither; for, though it may not be i my 
ety to do the favour you ask, look you, it can never 

e in my heart to refuse it. 

Charles. (u.) Could this man’s tongue do justice to 
his thoughts, how eloquent would he be ! [ Aside. 

Miss R, Plant yourself, then, in that room: keep 
guard for a few moments upon the enemy’s motions, in 
the chamber beyond; and, if they should .gttempt a 
sally, stop their march a moment, till your friend here 
can make good his retreat down the back-stairs. 

O'Fla. A word to the wise! I’m an old campaigner ; 
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make the best use of your time; and trust me for tying 
the old cat up to the picket. 

Miss R. Hush! hush! not so loud, 

Charles. "Tis the office of a sentinel, Major, you have 
undertaken, rather than that of a field-officer. 

O’ Fla. ‘Tis the office of a friend, my dear boy ; and, 
therefore, no disgrace to a general, [ Exit, pr. 

Miss R, (r.) Well, Charles, will you commit your- 
self to me for a few minutes ? 

Charles. (u. c.) Most readily; and let me, before 
one goes by, tender you the only payment I can ever 
make for your abundant generosity. P 

Miss R. Hold! hold! so vile a thing as money must 
not come hetween us. What shall I say! O, Charles! 
O, Dudley! What difficulties have you thrown upon 
me! Familiarly as we have lived, 1 shrink at what 
Tam doing: and, anxiously as T have sought this op- 
portunity, my fears almost persuade me to abandon it. 

Charles. You alarm me ! 

Miss R. Your looks and actions have be-n so distant, 
and at this moment are so deterring, that, was it not 
for the hope that delicacy, and not disgust, inspires 
this conduct in you, | should siuk with shame and ap- 
prehension; but time presses; and 1 must speak, and 
plainly too, Were you now in possession of your 
grandfather’s estate, as justly you ought to be; and, 
were you inclined to seek a companion for life, should 
you, or should you not, in that case, honour your un- 
worthy Charlotte with your choice ? 

Charles. My unworthy Charlotte! So judge me, 
Heaven, there is not a circumstance on earth so valu- 
able as your happiness, so dear to ne as your person 
but to bring poverty, disgrace, reproach from frien Is, 
ridicule from all the world, upon a generous benefac- 
tress ; thievishly to steal into an open, and unreserved, 
ingenuous heart, O Charlotte! dear, unhappy girl, it is 
not to be done! 

Miss R. Nay, now you rate too highly the poor ad- 
vantages fortune alone has given me over you: how 
otherwise could we bring our merits to any balance? 
Come, my dear Charles, I have enough; make that 
enough still more, by sharing it with me: sole heiress 
of my father’s fortune, a short time will put it in my 
disposal ; in the meanwhile you will be sent to join 
your regiment; let us prevent a separation, by setting 
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out this very night for that happy country, where mar- 
riage still is free: carry me, this moment, to Belcour’s 
lodgings. 

Chartes. Belcour’s ?—The name is ominous 3 there’s 
murder in it: bloody, inexorable honour ! [ Aside. 

Miss &. D’'ye pause? Put me into his hands, while 
you provide the means for our escape: he is the most 
generous, the most honourable of men. 

Charles. Honourable! most honourable! 

Miss R. Can you doubt it? Do you demur? Have 
you forgot your letter? Why, Belcour "twas that 
prompted me to this proposal, that promised to supply 
the means, that nobly offered his unasked assistance— 


Enter O'FuaAHERTY, hastily, R. 


O’Fla. Run, run; for holy St. Anthony’s sake, to 
horse, and away! The conference is broke up, and 
the old lady advances upon a full Piedmontese trot, 
within pistol-shot of your encampment. 

Miss R. Here, here, down the back-stairs ! O Charles, 
remember me ! 

Charles. Farewell! Now, now I feel myself a cow- 


ard. [Erit, 1. 
Miss R. (1.) What does he mean ? [ Hrit, i. 


O’ Fla, (r.) Ask no questions, but begone: she has 
cooled the lad’s courage, and wonders he feels like a 
coward. There’s a damned deal of mischief brewing 
between this hyena and her lawyer: egad, I'll step be- 
hind this screen, and listen: a good soldier must some- 
times fight in ambush. as well as open field. 

[Retires behind a screen in the back-ground. 


Enter VARLAND, R. 


Yar. Let me consider:—Five thousand pounds, 
prompt payment, for destroying this scrap of paper, 
not worth five farthings ; ‘tis a fortune easily earned: 
yes; and ‘tis another man’s fortune easily thrown 
away; ‘tis a good round sum to be paid down at once 
for a bribe ; but ‘tis a damned rogue’s trick in me, to 
take it. 

O’Fia. So, so! this fellow speaks truth to himself, 
though he lies to other people—but, hush ' [ Aside. 

Var. “Tis breaking the trust of my benefactor ;— 
that’s a foul crime; but he’s dead, and can never re- 
proach me with it: and ‘tis robbing young Dudley of 
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his lawful patrimony: that’s a hard case; but he’s 
alive, and knows nothing of the matter. 

O’ Fla. These lawyers are so used to bring off the 
rogueries of others, that they are never without an ex- 
cuse for their own. ee 

Var. Were I assured, now, tnat Dudley woul! give 
me half the money for producing this will, that Lady 
Rusport does for concealing it—[O’FLAHERTY advane- 
iny cautiously.|—1I would deal with him, and be an 
honest man at half price ; I wish every gentleman of my 
profession could put his hand on his heart, and say the 
same thing. 

O’Fla. A bargain, old gentleman! Nay, never start. 
nor stare 3 you wasn’t afraid of your conscience ; never 
be afraid of me. 

Var. Of you, sir! who are you, pray? 

O’Fla. Vil tell you who I ani: you seem to wish to 
be honest. but want the heart to set about it; now I am 
the very man in the world to make you so; for, if you 
do not give me up that paper this very instant, by the 
soul of me, fellow, I will not leave one whole bone in 
your skin that sha’n’t be broken. 

Var. What right have you, pray, to take this paper 
from me ? 

O’Fla. What right have you, pray, to keep it from 
young Dudley ? I don’t know what it contains, but | am 
apt to think it will be safer in my hands than in yours ; 
therefore give it me without more words, and save 
yourself a beating : do now; you had best. 

Var. Well, sir, I may as well make a grace of neces- 
sity. There—([Gives the paper.|—\I have acquitted my 
conscience, at the expense of five thousand pounds. 

O’Fla. Five thousand pounds! Mercy upon me! 
When there are such temptations in the law, can we 
wonder if some of the corps are a disgrace to it? 

Var, Well, you have got the paper: if you are an 
honest man, give it to Charles Dudley. 

O’ Fla. An honest man! Look at me, friend—I am a 
soldier—this is not the livery of a knave ; I am an Irish- 
man, honey; mine is not the country of dishonour. 
New, sirrah, begone; if you enter these doors, or give 
Lady Rusport the least item of what has passed, I will 
cut off both your ears, and rob the pillory of its due. 

Var. I wish I was once fairly out of his sight! 

[Drives VaRcanp off, u.~—Ezeunt, L. 


F 2 
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SCENE IIl.—A Room in Stockwell’s House. 


Enter STockwE.t, R. 


Steck, I must disclose myself to Belcour; this noble 
instance of his generosity, which old Dudley has been 
relating, allies me to him at once: concealment becomes 
too pairful; [ shall be proud to own him for my son 
But, see, he’s here. 





Enter BEvcour, L., and throws himself in a chair. 


Bel. O my cursed tropical constitution! Would to 
Heaven J had been dropped upon the snows of Lapland, 
and never felt the blessed influence of the sun, so I had 
never burnt with these inflammatory passions! 

Stock. (r.) So, so; you seem disordered, Mr. Bel- 
cour. 

Bel. (Lt. c.) Disordered, sir! Why did I ever quit 
the soil in which | grew? What evil planet drew me 
from that warm, sunny region, where naked nature 
walks without disguise, into this cold, contriving, arti- 
ficial country ? 

Stock. Come, sir, you’ve met a rascal; what o’ that? 
general conclusions are illiberal. 

Bel. No, sir, 1 have met reflection by the way ; I 
have come from folly, noise, and fury, and met a silent 
monitor.— Well, well, a villain! ’twas not to be par- 
doned :—pray never mind me, sir. 

Stock. Alas! my heart bleeds for him. 

Bel. And yet, I might have heard him: now, plague 
upon that blundering Irishman, for coming as he did! 
The hurry of the deed might palliate the event: deli- 
berate execution has less to plead. Mr. Stockwell, I 
am bad company to you. 

Stock. Oh, sir, make no excuse; if you think I can 
render any service, it may be worth your trial to con- 
fide in me; if not, your secret is safer in your own 
bosom. [Bexcour rises, and reaches another chair 

Bel. That sentiment demands my confidence: pray, 
sit down by me. [ Both sit.] You must know, IT have an 
affair of honour on my hands with young Dudley ; and, 
though I put up with no man’s insult, yet I wish to take 
away no man’s life. 

Stock..1 know the young man, and am apprised of 
your generosity to his father; what can have bred a 
quarrel between you ? 
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Bel. A foolish passion on my side, and a haughty 
provocation on his. There is a girl, Mr. Stockwell, 
whom I have unfortunately seen, of most uncommon 
beauty ; she has withal an air of so much natural mo- 
desty, that, had I not had good assurance of her being 
an attainable wanton, I declare I should as soon have 
thought of attempting the chastity of Diana. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Stock. Hey-day, do you interrupt us ? 

Serv. Sir, there’s an lrish gentleman will take no de- 
nial: he says, he must see Mr. Belcour directly, upon 
business of the last consequence. 

Bel, Admit him. [Both rise.] “Tis the Irish >fficer 
that parted us, and brings me young Dudley’s chatlenge. 
I should have made a long story of it, and he'll tell you 
in three words. 


Enter O’FLAHERTY, L. 


O’ Fla. (u.) "Save you, my dears; and you. sir, I 
have a little bit of a word in private for you. 

Bel. (c.) Pray deliver your commands: this gen- 
tleman is my intimate friend. 

O’Fla. Why, then, Ensign Dudley will be glad to 
measure swords with you, yonde:, al the London ‘Tavern 
in Bishopsgate-street, at nine o’clock :—you know the 
place? ; 

Bel. I do; and shall observe the appointment, 

O' Fla. [To StocKwe vt.| Will you: e of the party, 
sir? we shall want a fourth hand. 

Stock. Savage as the custom is, I close with your pro- 
posal; and, though f am not fully informed of the occa- 
sion of your quanrel, I shall rely on Mr. Belcour’s ho- 
nour for the justice of it, and willingly stake my life in his 
defence. 

O’Fia. Sir, you are a gentleman of honour, and I 
shall be glad of being better known to you—But, hark 
ye, Belcour, I had like to have forgot part of my er- 
rand; there is the money you gave old Dudley: you 
may tell it over, ’faith ‘tis a receipt in full ; now the 
lad can put you to death with a safe conscience, and 
when he has done that job for you, let it be a warning 
how you attempt the sister of a man of honour, 

Bei. The sister ! 

O’Fla. Ay, the sister; *tis English, is it not? Or 
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Irish: "tis all one; you understand me, his sister, or 
Louisa Dudley, that’s her uname, I think, call her which 
you will. By St. Patrick, ’tisa foolish piece of business, 
Belcour, to go about to take away a poor girl’s virtue 
from her, when there are so many to be met with in this 
town, who would have disposed of theirs to your hands, 

[Aaxit, 1. 

Stock. Why, I am thunderstruck! whatis it you have 
done, and what is the shocking business in which I have 
engaged? If I understand him right, "tis the sister of 
young Dudley you’ve been atlempting : you talked tome 
of a professed wanton; the girl he speaks of has beauty 
enough indeed to inflame your desires ; but she has ho- 
nour, innocence, and simplicity, to awe the most licen- 
tious passion: if you have done that, Mr. Belcour, I 
renounce you, | abandon you, | forswear all fellowship 
or friendship with you for ever. 

Bel. (r.) Have patience for a moment: we do indeed 
speak of the same person; but she is not innocent, shé 
is not young Dudley’s sister. 

Stock. Astonishing ! who told you this? j 

Bel. The woman where she lodges, the person whd 
put me on the pursuit, and contrived our mectings. 

Stock. What woman? What person ? 

Bel. Fulmer her name is. 1 warrant you I did not 
proceed without good grounds. 

Stock. Fulmer, Fulmer?) Who waits? 


Enter a SERVANT, ut. 


Send Mr. Stukely hither directly ; I begin to see my 
way into this dark transaction. Mr. Belcour, Mr. Bel- 
cour, you are no match for the cunning and contrivances 
of this intriguing town. 


Enter STUKELY, L. 


Pr’ythee, Stukely, what is the name of the woman and 
her husband, who w opped es suspicion of sell- 
ing stolen diamondy ¥E : t-d§ier neighbour’s, the 


jeweller ? . : 
Stuke. (u.) Fulmer. 
Stock, (c.) So! 
Bel. Can you procure me a sight of those diamonds ? 
Stuke. (r.) They are now in my hand ; I was desired 
to show them to Mr. Stockwell. 


Stock. Give them tome. What dol see? As I live, the 
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very diamonds Miss Rusport sent hither, and which I 
entrusted to you to return. 

Bel. Yes, but I betrayed that trust, and gave them 
Mrs. Fulmer, to present to Miss Dudley. 

Stock. With a view, no doubt, to bribe her to com- 
pliance? 

Bel. I own it. 

Stock. For shame, for shame; and "twas this woman's 
intelligence you relied upon for Miss Dudley’s character ? 

Bel. { thought she knew her; by Heaven, I would 
have died svoner than have insulted a woman of virtue, 
or a man of honour, 

Stock. I think you would: but mark the danger of 
licentious courses ; you are betrayed, robbed, abused, 
and, but for this providential discovery, ina fair way 
of being sent out of the world, with all your follies on 
your head. Dear Stukely, go to my neighbour, tell 
him, I have an owner for the jewels; and beg him to 
carry the people under custody, to the London Tavern, 
and wait for me there. [Exit Srugeiy, v.] I see it 
Was a trap laid for you, which you have narrowly 
escaped : you addressed a woman of honour with all 
the loose incense of a profane admirer, and you have 
drawn upon you the resentment of a man of honour, 
who thinks himself bound to protect her, Well, sir, 
you must atone for this mistake. 

Bel. To the lady, the snost penitent submission I can 
make, is justly due; but, in the execution of an act of 
justice, it never shall be said, my soul was swayed hy 
the least particle of fear. 1 have received a challenge 
from her brother: now though I would give my fortune, 
almost my life itself, to purchase her happiness, yet ¥ 
cannot abate her one scruple of my honour; I have 
been branded with the name of villain. 

Stock. Ay, sir, you mistook her character, and he 
mistook yours; error begets error. 

Bel. Villain, Mr. Stockwell, is a harsh word. 

Stock. Tt is a harsh word, and should be unsaid. 

Bel. Come, come, it shall be unsaid. 

Stock. Or else, what follows? Why, the sword is 
drawn; and to heal the wrongs you have done to the re- 
putation of the sister, you make an honourable amends, 
by murdering the brother. 

Bel, Murdering ! Ld 

Stock, *Tis thus religion writes and speaks the wo ; 
in the yocabulary of modern honour, there is ao such 
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term. But, come, I don’t despair of satisfying the one, 
without alarming the other; thatdone, [havea discovery 
to unfold, that you will then, I hope, be fitted to receive. 

[ Exeunt, v. 


ACT V. 
SCENE 1.—Stockwell’s House. 


Caprain Dun ey, Lovisa, and SruKeE.y, R. 


Dud. And are those wretches, Fulmer and his wife, 
in safe custody ? 

Stuke. They are in good hands! I accompanied them 
to the tavern, where your son was to be, and then went 
in search of you. You may be sure, Mr. Stockwell will 
enforce the law against them as far as it will go. 

Dud. What mischief might their cursed machinations 
have produced, but for this timely discovery ! 

Lou. Stilllam terrified ; [tremble with apprehension, 
lest Mr. Belcour’s impetuosity, and Charles’s spirit, 
Should not wait for an explanation, but drive them both 
to extremes, before the mistake can be unravelled. 

Stuke. Mr. Stockwell is with them, madam, and you 
have nothing to fear; you cannot suppose he would ask 
you hither, for any other purpose, but to celebrate their 
reconciliation, and to receive Mr. Belcour’s atonement. 

Dud. No, no, Louisa; Mr. Stockwell’s honour and 
discretion guard you against all danger or offence. He 

» well knows we will endure no imputation on the honour 
of our family ; and he certainly has invited us to receive 
satisfaction on that score in an amicable way. 

Lou. "Would to Heaven they were returned ! 

Stuke. You may expect them every minute ; and see, 
madam, agreeably to your wish, they are here. 

[ Exit, r. 


Enter Cuarres, afterwards Stockwe.u and O'Fta- 
HERTY, L. 


§Eou, O Charles, O brother! how could you serve me 
80? haw could you tell me, you were going to Lady 
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Rusport’s, and then set out with a design of fighting 
Mr. Beleour? But where is he? Where is your anta- 
gonist? 

Stock. Captain, I am proud to see you; and you, 
Miss Dudley, do me particular honour. [ Mecting at c.] 
We have been adjusting, sir, a very extraordinary and 
dangerous mistake, which, | take for granted, my friend 
Stukely has explained to you. 

Dud. We has. 1 have too good an opinion of Mr. 
Belcour, to believe he could be guilty of a designed af- 
front to an innocent girl; and 1 am much too well ac- 
quainted with your character, to suppose you could 
abet him in such a design; IT have no doubt, iherefore, 
all things will be set to rights in a very few words, 
when we have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Belcour. 

Stock. He has only stepped into the compting-house, 
and will wait upon you directly. You will not be over 
strict, madam, in weighing Mr. Belcour’s conduct to 
the minutest scruple; his manners, passions, and 
opinions are not as yet assimilated to this climates; he 
comes amongst you in a new character, an inhabitant of 
a new world, and both hospitality, as well as pity, re- 
commend him to our indulgence. 


Enter BELCOUR, L.— bows to Miss DupLey. 


Bel. Lam happy, and ashamed, to see you; {O°F La. 
and CHarwes stand back|—no man in his senses would 
offend you; I forfeited mine, and erred against the light 
of the sun, when L overlooked your virtues; but your 
beauty was predominant, and hid them from my sight; 
J now perceive I was the dupe of a most improbable re- 
port, and humbly entreat your pardon. 

Lou. Think no more of it; "twas a mistake. 

Bel. My life has been composed of little else; “twas 
founded in mystery, and has continued in error: I was 
once given to hope, Mr. Stockwell, that yon was to 
have delivered ie from these difficulties ; but either 1 do 
not deserve your confidence, or [| was deceived in my 
expectations. 

Stock. When this lady has confirmed your pardon, I 
shall hold you deserving of my confidence. 

Lou. That was granted the moment it was asked. 

Bel. To prove my title to his confidence, honour me 
so far with yours, as to allow me a few minutes’ conver- 
sation in private with you. [She turns to her Fareen. 

Dud. By all means, Louisa. Come, Mr, Stockwell, 
let us go into another room. [£zit Dun. and Srocx., Rr. 
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Charles. And now, Major O'Flaherty, I claim your 
promise of a sight of the paper, that is to unravel this 
conspiracy of my aunt Rusport’s. [Crarzes and Ma- 
gor advance, R.| L think IL have waited with great pa- 
tience. 

O’ Fla. 1 have been endeavouring to call to mind 
what it was | overheard; I have got the paper, and will 
give you the best account I can of the whole transac- 
tion. | Kaeuné CHaRLEs and Masor, R. 

Bel. (t.) Miss Dudley, I have solicited this audience, 
to repeat to you my penitence and confusion: how shalt 
Tatone? What reparation can [ make to you and vire 
tue? 

Low. (u. c.) To me there’s nothing due. nor any thing’ 
demanded of you but your more favourable opinion for 
the future, if you should chance to think of me. Upon 
the part of virtue, Iam not empowered to speak: but 
if hereafter. as you range through life, you should sur- 
prise her in the person of some wretched female, poor 
as myself, and not so well protected, enforce not your 
advantage, complete not your licentious triumph; but 
raise her, rescue her from shame and sorrow, and re- 
concile her to herself again. 

Bel. (u. c.) | will, | will, As T now cease to view 
you in that false light I lately did, can you cease also, 
to reflect upon the libertine addresses I have paid you, 
and look apon me as your reformed, your rational ad- 
mirer ? 

Lou. (c.) Are sudden reformations apt to last? and 
how can I he sure the first fair face you meet will not 
ensnare affections so unsteady, and that I shall not lose 
you lightly as I gained you? 

Bel. I know I am not worthy your regard; I know [ 
am tainted with a thousand faults, sick of a thousand 
follies; but there’s a healing virtue in your eyes, that 
makes recovery certain: I cannot be a villain in your 
arms. 

Low, That you can never be: whoever you shall ho- 
nour with your choice, my life upon’t, that woman will 
be happy. 

Bel Oh, seal it with your hand, then, loveliest of 
women; confirm it with your heait: make me ho- 
nourably happy, and crown your penitent, not with your 
pardon only, but your love. 

Louw, My love !——— 
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Enter O’Franerty, Dupiiy, Cuar es, ana 
STOCKWELL, R. 


O’ Fla. (r.) Joy, joy, joy ! sing, dance, leap, laugh 
for joy! Ha’ done making love, and fall down on your 
knees to every saint in the caiendar, for they are all 
on your side, and honest St. Patrick at the head of 
them. 

Charles. O Louisa, such an event! By the luckiest 
chance in life, we have discovered a will of my grand- 
father’s, made in his last illness, by which he cuts off 
my aunt Rusport with a small annuity, and Jeaves me 
heir to his whole estate. with a fortune of fifteen thoa- 
sand pounds to yourself, 

Lou. What is it you tell me? O, sir, instruct me to 
support this unexpected turn of fortune ! 

[T'o her Father. 

Bud. Name not fortune, ‘tis the work of Providence ; 
’tis the justice of Heaven, that would not suffer inno- 
cence to be oppressed, nor your base aunt to prosper ip 
her cruelty and cunning. 

[A SERVANT whispers BELcourR, and he goes out, v. 

O’ Fla. (c.) You shall pardon me, Captain Dudley, 
but you must not overlook St. Patrich neither; for, by 
my soul,if he had not put it into my head to slip behind 
the screen, when your righteous aunt and the Jawyer 
were plotting together, I don’t see how you would ever 
have come at the paper there, that Master Stock well is 
reading. 

Dud. (1. ¢.) True, my good friend, you are the fa- 
ther of this discovery ; but how did you contrive to get 
this will from the lawyer? 

O’Fla. By force, my dear, the only way of getting 
any thing from a lawyer’s clutches. 

Stock, (rR. c.) Well, Major, when he brings his action 
of assault and batlery against you, the least Dudley can 
do is to defend you with the weapons you have put into 
his hands. 

Charles. (u.) That F am bound to do, and, after the 
happiness I shall bave in sheltering a father’s age from 
the vicissitudes of life, my next delight will be in offer- 
ing you an asylum in the bosom of your country. 

O’Fla. And upon my soul, my dear, ’tis high time I 
was there, for ’tis now thirty long years since I set foot 
in my native country ; and, by the nower of St. Patrick, 
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1 swear [ think it’s worth all the rest of the world put 
together. 

Dud. (R.) Ay, Major, much about that time have I 
been beating the round of service, and ’twere well for 
us both to give over; we have stood many a tough 
gale, and abundance of hard blows; but Charles shall 
Jay us up ina little private, but safe harbour, where 
we'll rest from our labours, and peacefully wind up the 
remainder of our days. 

O'Fia, Agreed, and you may take it as a proof of my 
esteem, young man, that Major O’Flaherty accepts a 
favour at your hands; for, by Heaven, I’d sooner 
starve, than say | thank you to the man I despise: but 
I believe you are an honest lad, and I’m glad you’ve 
trounced the old cat; for, on my conscience, I believe I 
must otherwise have married her myself, to have let 
you in for a share of her fortune. 

Stock. Hey-day ! what’s become of Belcour ? 

Lou. (r. c.) One of your servants called him out just 
now, and seemingly on some earnest occasion. 

Stock. L hope. Miss Dudley, he has atoned to you as 
a gentleman ought? 

Lou. Mr. Belcour, sir, will always do what a gentle- 
man ought, and in my case I fear only you will think he 
has done too much, 

Stock. What has he done? and what can be too 
much? Pray heaven, it may be as I wish! [ Aside. 

Dud. Let us hear it, child. 

Lou. With confusion for my own unworthiness, I 
confess to you he has offered me 

Stock. Himself? 

Lou. "Tis true. 

Stock. Then I am happy; all my doubts, my cares, 
are over, and I may own him for my son.—-Why, these 
are joyful tidings ; come, my good friend, assist me in 
disposing your lovely daughter to accept this returning 
prodigal ; he is no unprincipled, no hardened libertine: 
his love for you and virtue is the same. 

Dud. ’Twere vile ingratitude in me to doubt his merit 
— What says my child? 

O Fla. Begging your pardon now, ’tis a frivolous sort 
of a question that of yours, for you may see plainly 
enough, by the young lady’s looks, that she says a great 
deal, though she speaks never a word. 

Charles, Well, sister, I believe the Major has fairly 
interpreted the state of your heart ? 
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Lou, 1 own it; and what most that heart be. which 
love, honour, and heneficence, Jike Mr. Belcour’s, can 
make no impression on? 

Stock. Lihank you. What happiness has this bour 
brought to pass ! 

O’ Fla. Why don’t we all sit down to supper, then, 
and make a night on’t ? 

Stock. Hold, here comes Beleour. 


Enter BeLcour, introducing Miss Rusport, &. 


Bel. (v.) Mr. Dudley, here is a fair refugee, who 
p operly comes under your protection: she is equipped 
for Scotland 3 but your good fortune, which [have re- 
lated to her, seems inclined to sa ¢ you both the jour 
ney. Nay, madam, never go back! you are amongst 
friends. 

Charles. Charlotte ! 

Miss R. 'The same: that fend, officious girl, that 
haunts you every where: that persecuting spirit—— 

Charles. Say rather, that protecting angel; such you 
have been to me. 

Miss R. O, Chailes, you lave an honest, but proua 
heart. 

Charles, Nay, chide me not, dear Charlotte, 

Bel. Seal up her lips, then; she is an adorable girl 
her arms are open to you; and love and happiness are 
ready to 1eceive you. 

Charles. Thus, then, 1 claim my dear, my destined 
wife, [ Embracing her. 


Enter Lappy Rosport, t. 


Lady R. Hey-day! mighty fine! wife, truly! mighty 
well! kissing, embracing! Did ever any thing equal 
this? Why, youshameless hussy !—But I won't conde- 
scend to waste a word upon you. You, sir, you, Mr. 
Stockwell ; you fine, sanctified, fair-dealing man of con- 
science, is this the principle you trade upon? is this your 
neighbourly system, to keep a house of reception for 
runaway daughters, and young beggarly fortune-hunters ? 

{BeLcour and Louisa in the back- ground. 

O’ Fla. (c.) Be advised now, and don’t put yourself in 
such a passion ; we were all very happy till you came. 

Lady R. (v. c.) Stand away, sir; hav’n't [ reason to 
be in a passion ? 

O’Fla. Indeed, honey, and you have, if you knew all, 

€ 
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Lady R. Come, madam, I have found out your haunts ; 
dispose yourself to return home with me. Young man, 
Jet me never see you within my doors again: Mr. Stock- 
well, I shall report your behaviour, depend on it. 

Stock. Hold, madam: I cannot consent to lose Miss 
Rusport’s company this evening, and I am persuaded you 
won'tinsist upon its; ’tisan unmotherly action to interrupt 
your daughter’s happiness in this manner, believe me it is. 

Lady R. Her happiness, truly! Upon my word! and 
I suppose it’s an unmotherly action to interrupt her ruin ; 
for what but ruin must it be to marry a beggar? [think 
my sister had a proof of that, sir, when she made choice 
of vou. [7'o Caprain DuDLEY. 

Dud. Don’t be too lavish of your spirits, Lady Rusport. 

O’ Fla. By my soul, you'll have occasion for a sip of 
the cordial elixir by and by. 

Stock. It don’t appear to me, madam, that Dudley can 
be called a beggar. 

Lady R. But it appears to me, Mr. Stockwell. Tam 
apt to think a pair of colours cannot furnish settlement 
quite sufficient for the heir of Sir Stephen Rusport. 

Miss R. But a good estate, in aid of a commission, 
may do something. 

Lady R. A good estate, truly ! Where should he get a 
good estate, pray ? 

Stock. Why suppose now a worthy old gentleman, on 
his death-bed, should have taken it in mind to leave him 
one 

Lady R. Hah! what’s that you say? 

O’ Fla. O ho! you begin to smell a plot, do you? 

Stock. Suppose there should be a paper in the world, 
that runs thus—‘ I do hereby give and bequeath all my 
estates, real and personal, to Charles Dudley, son of my 
late daughter Louisa, &c. &c. &c.”’ 

Lady R. Why, 1 am thunderstruck! By what con- 
trivance, what villany, did you get possession of that 
paper? 

Stock. There was no villany, madam, in getting 

ossession of it: the crime was in concealing it,—none 
in bringing it to light. 

Lady R, Oh, that cursed lawyer, Varland ! 

O’ Fla. You may say that, ‘faith; he is a cursed 
lawyer; and a cursed piece of work I had to get the pa- 
per from him. Your ladyship now was to have paid him 
five thousand pounds for it; I forced him to give it me 
of his own accord, for nothing at all, at all 
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Lady R. Is it you that have done this? Am I foiled 
by your blundering contrivances, after all ? 

O’ Fla. "Twas a blunder, *ifaith, hut as natural a one 
as if 1 had made it 0” purpose. 

Charlies. Come, let us not oppress the fallen: do 
right even uow, and you shall have no cause to com- 
plain. 

Lady R. Am T become an object of your pity, then? 
Insufferable! confusion light amongst you? marry, and 
be wretched: let me never see you more! | [#yit, v. 

Miss R. She is outrageous; I suffer for her, and blush 
to see her thus exposed. 

Charles. Come, Charlotte, don’t let this angry woman 
disturb our happiness: we will save her, in spite of her- 
selfs your father’s memory shall not be stained by the 
discredit of his second choice. 

Miss R. 1 trust implicitly to your discretion, and am 
in all things yours. 

Bel. Now, lovely, but obdurate, does not this exam- 
ple soften ? 

Low. What can you ask for more? Accept my hand, 
accept my willing heart. 

[Cuarces and Miss Rusporr retire to back-ground. 

Bel. O, bliss unutterable ! brother, father, friend, and 
you, the author of this general joy 

O’Fla. Blessing of St. Patrick upon us all! "tis a night 
of wonderful and surprising ups and downs: I wish we 
were all fairly set down to supper, and there was an end 
on’t. 

Stock. Hold for a moment! I have yet one word to 
interpose. Entitled by my friendship to a voice in your 
disposal, I have approved your match; there yet re- 
mains a father’s consent to be obtained. 

Bel. Have I a father? 

Stock. You have a father.— Compose yourself—you 
have a father, who observes, who knows, who loves you. 

Bel. Keep me no longer in suspense; my heart is 
softened for the affecting discovery, and nature fits me to 
receive his blessing. 

Stock. (c.) tam your father ! 

Bel. (c.) My father !—Do I live? { Embracing. 

Stock. 1am your father! 

Bel. It is too much——my happiness overpowers me 
—to gain a friend, and find a father, is too much—TI 
dlush to think how little T deserve you. 

[Betcour and Stockwext retire back. 
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Dud. See, children, how many new relations spring 
from this night’s unforeseen events, to endear us to each 
other. 

O’ Fila. (L ) O’ my conscience, I think we shall be all 
yelated by and by. 

[BELcouR and StocKWeELL advanec. 

Stock. (r. c.) How happily has this evening conelud- 
ed, and yet how threatening was its approach !—Let us 
repair to the supper-room, where T will unfold to you 
every circumstance of my mysterious story. Yes, Bel- 
cour, | have watched you with a patient, but inquiring, 
eye, and I have discovered, through the veil of some 
irregularities, a heart beaming with benevolence and 
animated nature; fallible indeed, but not incorrigible ; 
and your clection of this excellent young lady makes 
me glory in acknowledging you to be my son. 

Bel, 1 thank you, and iu my turn glory in the father 
Ihave gained. Sensibly impressed with gratitude for 
such extraordinary dispensations, I beseech you, amia- 
ble Louisa, for the time to come, whenever you per- 
ccive me devialing into error or offence, bring only to 
my mind the providence of this night, and f will turn to 
reason, and obey. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY D. G,. ESQ. 


SPOKEN BY MRS. ABINGTON, 
The original Charlotte Rusport. 


Confess, good folks, has not Miss Rusport shown 
Strange whims for SCVENTEEN ‘\UNDRED SEVENTY - 
ONE? 
What, pawn her jewels !—there’s precious plan, 
To extricate from want a brave old man: 
And fall in love with poverty and honour ; 
A girl of fortune, fashion !—Fie upon her ! 
But do not think we females of the stage, 
So dead to the refinements of the aze, 
That we agree with our old fashion’d poet; 
Tam point blank against him, and (ll show it: 
And that my tongue may more politely run, 
Make me a lady—Lady Blabington. 
Now, with a rank and title to be free, 
I'll make a catechism—and you shall see, 
What is the veritable Beaume de Vie: 
As I change place, I stand for that, or this, 
My lady questions first—then answers Miss. 
(She speaks as my Lady. 

‘¢ Come tell me, child, what wer. our modes and dress, 
In those strange times of that old fright, Queen Bess 7” 
And now for Miss— 

(She changes place, and speaks for Miss.) 

* When Bess was England’s queen, 
Ladies were dismal beings, seldom seen ; 
These rose betimes, and breakfasted as soon, 
On beef and beer, and studied Greek till noon: 
Unpainted cheeks with blush of health did glow, 
Beruff'd and fardingaled from top to toe, 
Nor necks, nor ancles would they ever show.’ 
Learnt Greek !~—(daughs.)—Our outside head takes hall 
a day ; sd 

Have we much time to dress the inside, pray ? 
No heads dress’d @ la Greeque ; the ancients quote, 
There may be learning tn a pupillote: 
Cards are our classics ; aud [, Lady B., 
In learning will not yield to any she, 
Of the late-founded female university. 
But now for Lady Blab— 

(She speaks as my Lady.) 

"Fell me, Miss Nancy, 


(Speaks us Miss.) 
‘The vulgar creatures seldom left their houses, 
But taught their children, work’d, and loved their 
spouses ; 
The use of cards at Christmas only knew,— 
They play’d for little, and their games were few, 

One-and-thirty Put, All-fours, and Lantera-Loo 3 
They bore a race of mortals stout and boney, 
And never heard the name of Macaroni. 

(Speaks as my Lady.) 

‘*Oh brava, brava! that’s my pretty dear— 
Now let a modern modish fair appear ; 

No more of these old dowdy maids and wives,— 
Tell how superior beings pass their lives.”’ 
(Speaks as Miss.) 

‘Till noon they sleep, trom noon till night they dress, 
From night till moin they game it more or less, 
Next night the same sweet course of joy run o’er, 
Then the night after as the night before, 

And the night after that encore, encore !""— 

(She comes forward.) 

Thus with our cards we shuffle off all sorrow, 
‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ! 

We deal apace, from youth unto our priine, 

To the last moment of our tabby-time ; 

And all our yesterdays, from rout and drum, 
Have lighted fools with empty pockets home. 
Thus do our lives with rapture roll away, 

Not with the nonsense of our author’s play ; 
This is true life—true spirit—give it praise ; 

Don't snarl] and sigh for good Queen Bess’s days 
For all you look so sour, and bend the brow, 
You all rejoice with me you’re living now. 


THE END. 


18 EPILOGUE. 


(Speaks us Miss.) 
**The vulgar creatures seldom left their houses, 
But taught their children, work’d, and loved their 
SPOUSES ; 
The use of cards at Christmas only knew,— 
They play'd for little, and their games were few, 
One-and-thirty Put, All-fours, and Lantera-Loo 5 
They bore a race of mortals stont and boney, 
And never heard the name of Macaroni. 
(Speaks as my Lady.) 
‘*Oh brava, brava! that’s my pretty dear— 
Now let a modern modish fair appear ; 
No more of these old dowdy maids and wives,— 
Tell how superior beings pass their lives.” 
(Speaks as Miss.) 
'* Till noon they sleep, from noon till night they dress, 
From night till morn they game it more or less, 
Next night the same sweet course of joy run Q’er, 
Then the night after as the night before, 
And the night after that encore, encore !""=- 
(She comes forward. ) 
Thus with our cards we shuffle off all sorrow, 
‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ! 
We deal apace, from youth unto our priine, 
To the last moment of our tabby-time ; 
And all our yesterdays, from rout and drum, 
Have lighted fools with empty pockets home. 
Thus do our lives with rapture roll away, 
Not with the nonsense of our author’s play ; 
This is true life—true spirit—give it praise 5 : 
Don’t snarl and sigh fur good Queen Bess’s days 
For all you look so sour, and bend the brow, 
You all rejoice with me you’re living now. 


! a 


; 


THE END. 


